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CHAPTER I 

"Seven, and nine/* said Mrs. Lavington wearily, "are 
fifteen/' 

"Sixteen/* corrected her daughter. 

"And Sarah's wages to be added ; that makes ** 

Miss Lavington walked to the window, and, drawing aside 
one of the muslin curtains, looked out into the street. 

Her mother was in the habit of paying her household 
bills once a fortnight ; and on every alternate Monday morn- 
ing the writing-table in the little drawing-room of No. 101, 
Ovington Street was littered with what she called "the 
books" — ^a greasy collection of thin volumes exhaling a 
doubtful smell. 

Mrs. Lavington, pen in hand, paused in her calculations. 
Leaning back in her chair, she gazed at her daughter in 
silence, and her face wore a troubled and preoccupied ex- 
pression. 

A ladylike, middle-aged woman, her hair already 
streaked with grey, she still retained the traces of consider- 
able beauty. Illness, however, and a perpetual struggle 
with weekly bills, had left their marks upon her delicate 
features; while nightly dreams of overdrafts and visions 
of dishoi)oured cheques were responsible for a certain 
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nervousness of manner which, on Mondays, would even 
approach a suppressed irritability. 

It was a wet morning of a wet June. Two men were 
pushing a hand-cart laden with flowering plants through 
the street — ^a bright patch of colour bringing the surround- 
ing monotony into yet more dreary relief. Katherine Lav- 
ington turned quickly away from the window as one of 
the men, espying her, held up a pot of gaudy pelargonium. 
As she did so, her mother hurriedly withdrew her gaze, 
and began nervously to turn over the leaves of the butcher's 
book. 

"It is very odd,** she exclaimed, "that Sarah canH man- 
age to keep it below two pounds ten.** 

^TTou should have brought me up as a vegetarian,** said 
her daughter. "Perhaps you would have done so if you 
could have foreseen the future.** 

'Mrs. Lavington winced visibly. 

'^t*s the servants,** she replied hurriedly. "If they 
would only eat other things — ^rabbits, for instance, some- 
times — ^but they won*t. And vegetables are very dear in 
London, Katherine. The greengrocer*s book ** 

"Farinaceous foods,** returned Miss Lavington. "To be 
sure the dairyman's book would be heavier — ^we should 
use much more milk.** 

Mrs. Lavington moved impatiently in her chair. 

"You never will take an3rthing seriously,** she said a little 
irritably; "if you did ^** 

'^f I did,** interrupted Katherine, 'T[ should be wrinkled 
at one-and-twenty,'* and as she spoke she looked beyond 
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her mother at the reflection of her face in the mirror 
above the fireplace. 

Mrs. Lavington's irritability vanished. She took her 
daughter's hand and stroked it lovingly. 

"Poor darling!'' she said with a sigh. "The wrinkles 
will come quite soon enough." She paused, and looked 
nervously, almost timidly, up into the girl's face. 

"Katherine," she continued, and her voice trembled as 
she spoke, *^you mustn't be angry with me, dear — ^but you 
don't know how it troubles me when I think of leaving you 
alone in the world. If I could only live to see you provided 
for, I should be content. I should be glad to go then, I 
think." 

Katherine made no reply. 

'T;f there were anybody else," continued Mrs. Lavington 
rapidly, as though forcing herself to plunge into a dis- 
agreeable subject, 'T should not urge it; I am not worldly. 
But there is nobody else, and you have so few opportunities 
of seeing people, or of being seen. Sir Henry is not quite 
of our class in life, but ^" 

"What is the use of talking about it, mother ?" said her 
daughter wearily. "I don't want to marry anybody. I am 
quite happy as I am." 

"But he is so devoted to you, Katherine. He would 
make you such a good husband — ^I am sure of that. Why 
cannot you try to like him?" 

"I cannot," said Katherine under her breath, as though 
speaking to herself. 

Mrs. Lavington looked at her perplexedly. 
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^TTou woidd become attached to him/^ she replied. 

Katherine turned from her impatiently. 

'T wonder/^ she said, ^Tiow it is that you cannot under- 
stand ! It is not the man whom I hate. He is — ^well, like 
any other tradesman, I suppose. I have no doubt he would 
make an excellent husband.^* 

Mrs. Lavington sighed. On any other subject her daugh- 
ter was easy to deal with. It was not the first time she had 
reasoned with her on the expediency of accepting a man 
who was evidently very much in love with her. Had Kath- 
erine's affections been given elsewhere, she would never, 
as she had often told her, have urged her to take Sir Henry 
Lorrimer, simply because the latter was head partner in 
the firm of Lorrimer & Company, upholsterers and fur- 
nishers. Mrs. Lavington, as she had said of herself, was 
not worldly ; but because she was poor her pride was easily 
offended. With good blood in her own veins, she had married 
a man of good family, the possessor of a moderately large 
property and an income amply sufficient to maintain it. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Lavington had fallen a victim to a 
mania for speculation; and, equally unfortunately, his 
speculations had at first been successful. And then had 
come reverses. In the endeavour to recoup his losses, a ven- 
ture in an imlimited liability company had brought about 
irretrievable ruin. When their only child, Katherine, was 
twelve, the Lavingtons found themselves reduced to living 
upon Mrs. Lavington's fortune, which, with the proceeds 
of the sale of her jewels, was all that could be secured from 
the wreck. 
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.An annuity of five hundred a year, which had been be- 
queathed to Mrs. Lavington in her prosperous days by a 
wealthy uncle, ceased at her death, and thus the money left 
for Katherine to inherit at her mother's decease was a mere 
pittance which would barely suflSce to supply her with the 
strictest necessaries of life. 

It was no wonder that anxiety for her daughter's future 
had often come between Mrs. Lavington and her rest. She 
had borne her reverses of fortune bravely until her hus- 
band's death, which occurred some three years after his 
financial failure. After that, her nerves had broken down. 
Trouble and anxiety had caused a weakness of the heart, 
to which she had always been liable, to develop into actual 
disease, and for two years she had felt intuitively, though 
her doctors had never admitted as much, that her life might 
end at any moment. 

Perhaps the bitterest pang which poverty had brought 
Mrs. Lavington was that caused by seeing her child grow 
up into a beautiful girl, and the knowledge that her ex- 
tremely limited income would not permit of her giving 
Katherine the advantages of the class in which she had 
been born. There were no rich relations to come to the 
rescue and give the girl an opportunity of being seen by 
the world of society. Mrs. Lavington, it was true, had a 
sister who was wealthy enough to take a house in London 
for the season in which to give balls for her daughters. 
But Mrs. Lavington's sister had never forgiven the Lav- 
ingtons for losing their money in so foolish and unneces- 
sary a manner; folly being ever resented more severely 
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than knavery in this workaday world. Moreover, her 
daughters were a pair of remarkably plain young women, 
while her niece was as remarkably the reverse. 

In August and September, when London became too 
relaxing for her, Mrs. Lavington and her daughter were 
wont to spend a few weeks at a quiet and inexpensive sea- 
side resort on the east coast. It was in this very water- 
ing-place that the Lavingtons had made the acquaintance 
of the individual who, had Miss Lavington given him the 
faintest sign of encouragement, would have asked her to 
become his wife. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer, middle-aged, inclined to cor- 
pulency, and a knight, had been a visitor at the hotel in 
which the Lavingtons placed themselves en pension during 
their six weeks at the seaside. It soon became evident to 
Mrs. Lavington that he was greatly struck by her daugh- 
ter's beauty. A slight uncertainty as to h\ however, which 
the Lavingtons were probably the only people in the hotel 
to detect, had betrayed itself during Sir Henry's conver- 
sation at meals. This had caused Mrs. Lavington to be 
only distantly polite during the early days of their ac- 
quaintanceship. Fate, or a half-sovereign bestowed on the 
head-waiter — Mrs. Lavington preferred to attribute it to* 
the former — ^placed Sir Henry Lorrimer next to the Lav- 
ingtons at the table d'hote, and the mother and daughter 
were obliged to confess, after a few days of his society, 
that he was both civil and unpretentious. He made no 
secret of being in trade, and Mrs. Lavington recollected 
that he had given a very handsome sum of money for edu- 
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cational purposes some two or three years previously, and 
that for this and other public-spirited actions he had been 
rewarded with the grade of knighthood. 

There was a certain simplicity about the head of the 
firm of Lorrimer & Company which attracted Mrs. Laving- 
ton^ while his constant but unassuming courtesy and con- 
sideration for herself and her daughter went far towards re- 
moving prejudices which an occasionally misplaced or for- 
gotten h had at first aroused. 

She found herself considering that, after all, the fact of 
being in trade did not necessarily prevent a man from 
making a worthy husband; while Katherine's good blood 
and good looks combined might easily enable a rich hus- 
band to present a respectable figure in the class to which 
his wife belonged by birth. 

But Elatherine herself was absolutely indifferent to the 
effect she had produced. She was by no means un- 
conscious of it, and indeed it even seemed to afford her a 
certain amount of amused gratification. Matters had pro- 
gressed no further than this when the time arrived for the 
Lavingtons to return to London. Sir Henry Lorrimer, 
who on his arrival had announced his intention of only 
spending the inside of a week at the hotel, had delayed his 
departure until the same date as that of the Lavingtons; 
and as he assisted Mrs. and Miss Lavington into the hotel 
omnibus, he proffered a nervous request that he might be 
permitted to call upon them in Ovington Street. The fre- 
quency with which he availed himself of the permission to 
do so, the boxes and stalls he would send for theatres and 
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concerts, the flowers which so often brightened the little 
drawing-room, had caused Mrs. Lavington to feel it to be 
her duty to talk to Katherine seriously as to the ad- 
visability of considering him in the light of a future 
husband. 

Mrs. Lavington was at a loss to understand why, her 
affections being absolutely free, Katherine should exhibit 
so marked a distaste for the idea of marriage with a man 
for whom she had evidently no personal dislike. In vain 
she had represented that it was not fair upon Sir Henry 
Lorrimer to encourage him to come to the house and to 
accept his hospitality and his flowers if, should he pro- 
pose, he was to be met by a refusal. Katherine had latterly 
manifested an extreme impatience when the possibility of 
his proposing was mentioned, and her mother, divided 
between a sense of parental duty and unwillingness 
to discuss a subject which was evidently unwelcome, had 
not known what to do for the best. An unexpected in- 
crease in the weekly bills, however, never failed to give 
Mrs. Lavington the necessary courage to return to the dis- 
tasteful topic. Latterly, too, the frequency of the heart 
attacks which threatened her life had supplied her with a 
determination such as an additional sovereign in the 
butcher's book might not have been able to excite. 



CHAPTER II 

"If you do not dislike the man, why cannot you make 
up your mind to marry him?*^ said Mrs. Lavington, look- 
ing at her daughter wistfully. *^He is devoted to you, 
Katherine,*' she continued. "Anybody can see that — ^and 
for a man of that class he is really quite presentable.^' 

Katherine tapped her foot impatiently on the carpet. 

"He has never asked me to marry him,*' she replied. 

"Because you have given him no encouragement. A 
man of his age does not care to risk a refusal returned 
her mother. 

"But I don't want to marry him ; I wouldn't mind living 
with him " 

"Katherine!" 

"I mean," replied Katherine, "I wouldn't mind marry- 
ing him, or any one else, if we could just agree to live to- 
gether like two friends — if there was nothing else, you 
know." 

^^ut, my dear child," said Mrs. Lavington hesitatingly, 
"it couldn't be! Those things form a part of the duties 
and responsibilities of our sex. We cannot put them away 
from us, unless we choose to devote ourselves to a solitary 
existence. And you are not one of those women whom 
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Nature intended to lead a single life/' she added, looking 
at the girl's handsome face, on which a look of disdain 
still lingered. *^You have too much beauty — and too little 
money." 

*lt is always the money/' said Katherine wearily; "if 
it were not for that, I do not think I should mind a solitary 
existence. But the other — it is odious to think of !" and a 
little shudder of disgust passed over her features. 

Mrs. Lavington looked at her doubtfully. 

"But, Katherine/' she said gently, "marriage is the 
natural condition of women. We have no right to rebel 
against Nature — ^and a good husband, such as I am sure 
Sir Henry would make you, is not a blessing any woman 
can afford lightly to throw away. I think I understand 
your objections, but I do not think you should allow them 
to interfere with your chances of happiness and freedom 
from care. You do not realise how hard a struggle life 
will be on the income you will have when I am gone. And 
you were bom for better things/' concluded Mrs. Laving- 
ton with a sigh. 

Katherine smiled slightly. 

'TTou talk as though I had the opportunity of making 
a great marriage/' she answered, "when, after all, I have 
the possible opportunity of becoming a tradesman's wife." 

"Oh, my dear," exclaimed Mrs. Lavington, "dukes' 
daughters are glad to marry people in trade nowadays. It 
is quite a mistake to think that a wife need necessarily 
sink to her husband's surroundings. As Lady Lorrimer, 
with plenty of money to spend, and a presentable husband. 
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you could soon make the world forget your husband'e 
origin. No doubt, apart from being honestly attached to 
you, Sir Henry fully realises the advantage it would be 
to him to marry a girl with a good name, instead of taking 
a wife from his own class/* 

Katherine frowned. 

"I wish I was a rich old maid/* she exclaimed, "and 
that he only wanted to marry me in order to put my money 
into the business.** 

*^ut, Katherine, you don*t dislike him?** urged Mrs. 
Lavington. 

"At a distance — ^no.** 

Her mother became a little impatient. 

^TTou can*t keep a husband at a distance,** she replied; 
"you will have to make up your mind to that if you marry 
— ^whether you marry Sir Henry Lorrimer or wait for 
somebody else to turn up — and where he is to turn up 
from. Heaven only knows ! If only your Aunt Ethel had 
any sense of her duty as a relation — ^but she won*t move 
a finger to help you on in the world until she has married 
those daughters of hers — ^which won*t be done very easily ! 
And if you don*t marry ^** 

Mrs. Lavington*s glance rested on the account-books, 
and she paused expressively. 

"I can*t bear the thought of it, Katherine,** she burst 
forth suddenly. "If I could only know that I was not 
leaving you to struggle as I have had to struggle all these 
years ! I can*t sleep for thinking of it — ^I shall not be able 
to die quietly if you are to be left alone in the world.** 
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Mrs. Lavington stopped abruptly. She leaned forward 
in her chair and her breath came in hurried, laboured 
gasps, while her face grew drawn and pinched. 

Katherine flew to a table whereon was a small bottle and 
a drop glass. Mrs. Lavington's doctor had warned her to 
keep the restorative always at hand, and, as she opened 
the phial, a strong, pungent odour filled the room. 

Her mother sank back in the chair again as Katherine 
was about to put the glass to her lips. 

"No," she said feebly, "it is gone now — ^I must not take 
the drops unnecessarily ; it is nothing, Katherine." 

Katherine knelt down and took her mother's hand. It 
was cold and damp, and she chafed it gently between her 
own, pausing for a moment to wipe away the beads of 
perspiration that had gathered on her ashy-white forehead. 
Mrs. Lavington was unable to speak, save in a few broken 
words, but her eyes rested on her daughter with a wistful, 
appealing gaze. Katherine looked away with a slight 
shiver. The doctor had said that Mrs. Lavington's life de- 
pended upon her being kept as much as possible from 
worry and agitation. She remained silent, gently rubbing 
the cold hands, and conveying to them some of the strong, 
warm life-current from her own. The soft summer rain 
pattered against the window-panes. Katherine listened 
to it dully, and to the sound of Mrs. Lavington's breath- 
ing, gradually becoming more composed and natural. 

Presently she looked at her mother again. Mrs. Laving- 
ton's face had resumed its normal colouring, and had lost 
its drawn expression. 
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There was something pathetic in the worn, delicate 
features — something helpless that appealed to Katherine's 
youth and strength, and, most powerful argument of all, 
that conveyed a sense of coming separation, the pangs of 
which it lay within her power to ease for the frail, care- 
worn woman beside her. 

Suddenly she bent over her mother. 

**I will marry Sir Henry Lorrimer, if he asks me to do 
so," she said in a low voice. 

Mrs. Lavington looked up quickly, and then she began 
to cry. 

"Don^t, mother, don't," said Katherine hurriedly, "you 
will bring the pain back — and there is nothing to cry 
about," she added with a slight smile. "I thought you 
wanted me to marry him." 

"So I do, Katherine," said Mrs. Lavington, wiping the 
tears from her cheeks, "but I don't want you to marry him 
only because I want you to," she continued incoherently. 
"If you could only like him a little more, I should be quite 
easy in my mind about it. Love would come afterwards — 
I am quite sure of that." 

Mrs. Lavington had said the same thing so often to 
herself that she quite believed in her theory. Moreover, 
she had some excuse for doing so, for, in the case of her 
own marriage, the love had at first been principally on her 
husband's side. She herself would have preferred another 
man, but that other man had not come forward. Pos- 
sessing one of those natures which must have somebody 
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to love, she had soon ended by reciprocating her husband's 
affection. 

^T like him quite enough, mother," Katherine said to 
her soothingly. "As to love,'' she continued, "I can't see 
why it should be necessary. People can live together very 
comfortably without being in love. Married people often 
end by becoming calmly indifferent to one another, do they 
not ? so why should they not begin by being so ?" 

"Oh, but Katherine, marriage is so different," began 
Mrs. Lavington uneasily. "There are certain things — a 
husband has a right to expect certain things of his wife, 
you know; and — and — ^I'm not sure, but I think the law 
can make her ^" and here she broke off abruptly. 

"The law !" exclaimed Katherine disdainfully. 

**Marriage is a contract, dear, as well as a religious in- 
stitution," said Mrs. Lavington, "and both husband and 
wife have their rights. You would have to recognise those 
of your husband." 

Katherine did not reply, and her face betrayed nothing 
of her thoughts. She sat looking straight in front of her, 
her regular features wearing an expression sphinx-like in 
its immobility. Only the mouth, with its full red lips, was 
curved in a scornful bow. Katherine's mouth, and the 
slumbrous softness of her brown eyes, redeemed a certain 
hardness which her face was apt to assume when in repose. 

It was a face to study, and one that suggested problems. 
Something not entirely womanly lurked in its beauty — ^in- 
definable, attractive, yet repellent. 

Mrs. Lavington sat and watched her daughter anxiously. 
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She did not understand her — did not even profess to un- 
derstand her — ^but she had her theories about Katherine, 
and did not take her objections to enter upon the married 
state very seriously. 

It was a question of surroundings, she told herself; of 
the solitary, self-contained life which their poverty had 
obliged Katherine to lead. The girFs nature was but half 
awake; when once fully awakened it would respond 
to the call of duty. She forgot that her child had other 
blood flowing in her veins than that of the old English 
stock from which she directly sprang — ^a strain of the 
warm, rebellious blood of the South. 

Mr. Lavington^s mother had been a Sicilian. His 
father, at that time a Second Secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, had fallen desperately in love with the sixteen- 
year-old daughter of a noble Palermitan house, and she 
with him. 

Everything had gone smoothly until the inevitable ques- 
tions arose consequent upon the difference in the religion 
of the lovers. Donna Angela was quite ready to marry her 
English lover notwithstanding the fact of his being a 
heretic, but her family refused their consent unless the 
latter became a Catholic. 

When the young diplomatist demurred, his betrothed 
was threatened with the cloister unless she would break 
oflE all relations with him. Donna Angela, however, had 
no yearnings for a spiritual bridegroom, and the impetuous 
young couple fled from Palermo together. Poor Donna 
Angela^s married life was as happy as it was short. Her 
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husband thought it wiser to get himself transferred to a 
post more distant from Sicily than that to which he had 
until then been accredited. He was accordingly removed 
to Stockholm, where, after she had been married barely 
two years, Donna Angela died of inflammation of the 
lungs, leaving her husband with a baby boy — Katherine's 
father. Charles Lavington had been deeply attached to 
his Sicilian wife — so deeply, indeed, that after her death 
he never mentioned her name again. Mrs. Lavington still 
possessed a miniature of her unknown mother-in-law that 
had been painted in Paris — a beautiful girl with hair of 
the tawny gold colour occasionaly to be met with in Sicily, 
and with the velvet brown eyes and curved mouth which 
were reproduced in her granddaughter. 

^TTou see, Katherine,^^ resumed Mrs. Lavington, fidget- 
ing uneasily in her chair, ^T don't want to urge you, and I 
certainly don't want you to make a loveless marriage.'* 

"It is not you who urge me," interposed Katherine, 
glancing at the tradesmen's books as she spoke. 

"Or a marriage for money," continued Mrs. Lavington. 
"I should give you the same advice in the case of any 
man who was attached to you and could make a home for 
you. Unluckily you can't pick and choose, dear." 

Katherine shrugged her shoulders. 

"I should not care to pick and choose," she replied. "One 
man is very like another, I suppose — ^as a husband." 

Mrs. Lavington smiled faintly. 

"Oh, well, my dear, I don't know about that," she ob- 
served. "It all depends. But at any rate it is better to 
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marry a man like Sir Henry Lorrimer, who is a man of a 
certain age, and who may be supposed to know his own 
mind and to have sown his wild oats. They often make 
the best husbands. I shouldn't be comfortable if I thought 
I was leaving you with a very young man. There is some- 
thing about Sir Henry that inspires me with confidence.'* 

"We have not seen much of him lately/' said Kath- 
erine, with a smile. 

"There is a limit to every man's patience," replied her 
mother meaningly. 

"I can't make him propose to me." 

'TTou needn't make it unnecessarily diflBcult for him to 
do so," returned Mrs. Lavington somewhat querulously. 
"The man is sensitive about his position," she continued. 
"He won't propose unless he is certain of being accepted. 
I am sure I have done all I can to make things easy for 
him; but I can't flatter myself that he calls here for the 
pleasure of talking to me, though you always treat him 
as if he were my friend !" 

"What do you want me to do, mother?" asked Kath- 
erine calmly. "I can't rush into his arms." 

"There are plenty of ways of showing a man that you 
are not indifferent to him." 

*^ut ^" began Katherine, and paused abruptly. It 

was easy to see that her mother was in a nervous and ex- 
citable mood, nevertheless Mrs. Lavington's last words 
were perfectly true. It had amused Miss Lavington to 
assume that Sir Henry Lorrimer's visits, and his gifts of 
flowers and theatre tickets, were so many acts of courtesy 
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and friendship towards her mother. Perhaps Sir Henry 
was rather mortified at this mute but persistent classifica- 
tion of him as belonging to Mrs. Lavington's generation. 
Certain it was that he had not called in Ovington Street 
again since Katherine had thanked him for his kindness 
to her mother, and, by a few polite sentences, had con- 
verted all his diffident but none the less sincere attempts 
to please her and win her regard into mere acts of sym- 
pathy with an elderly invalid. 

^T. shouldn't the least wonder," continued Mrs. Lav- 
ington fretfully, "if you had tried his patience too hard. 
I wish I didn't feel that you are flying in the face of 
Providence, Katherine." . 

**Instead of flying into the arms of an upholsterer," re- 
plied the latter. *^Never mind, mother," she continued 
hastily, as tears again made their appearance in Mrs. Lav- 
ington's eyes. "No doubt you are quite right, and beggars 
cannot be choosers ; so, as I have said, if Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer asks me to marry him, I will do so." 

'^Oh, my dear, leave that to me," exclaimed Mrs. Lav- 
ington. 

Katherine interrupted her. "No," she said quietly, ^*he 
must do it in his own way." 

'^ut, Katherine '' 

"Oh, I will not frighten him any more — ^you need not 
be uneasy, mother." 

The door of the little drawing-room opened at this mo- 
ment, and the parlourmaid came in with a note. 

Katherine took it, and gave it to her mother with a smile. 
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'*Let us hope he is not the devil/^ she said. 

"My dear child !" exclaimed Mrs. Lavington, glancing at 
the handwriting, "just as we were talking of him — Sir 
Henry, I mean! It is a good omen/^ she added as she 
opened the envelope. 

The note was from Sir Henry Lorrimer, enclosing a 
ticket for a box for a Shakespeare play at Her Majesty's 
Theatre the following night. The writer trusted that Mrs. 
Lavington and her daughter would be able to make use of 
the box, and added that he hoped to join them during the 
evening. 

"What shall we do, Katherine?'' asked Mrs. Lavington. 

^TTou cannot go, mother, it is out of the question." 

"I can go perfectly well,'' replied Mrs. Lavington. "It 
will do me no harm. I will write him a note saying that 
we will come with pleasure." 

Katherine glanced at the parlourmaid. 

^TV^e will ring when the answer is ready," she said to her. 

"I shall add, ^Katherine and I hope that you will not fail 
to join us at the theatre,'" Mrs. Lavington said as she 
went to the writing-table. 

Katherine waited until the door had closed on the 
servant. 

'TTou cannot possibly go," she said. 

'^ut I must go. You can't go alone!" replied her 
mother. 

"It will be much better not to go at all." 

Mrs. Lavington stared at her daughter. 

"Eeally, Katherine," she exclaimed, "you must be mad ! 
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Sir Henry has not been near us for weeks ; and now, if we 
refuse this invitation, he will conclude that we don't care 
to meet him again/' 

Katherine went to the writing-table and stood by her 
mother's chair. 

^Tjisten to me, mother," she said quietly; "you are not 
quite well enough to go. Let us send Sir Henry back the 
ticket; he can give it to somebody else, and dine here with 
us instead of going to the theatre." 

Mrs. Lavington looked up nervously. 

"Dine here?" she repeated. *^ut we have never asked 
him to have more than a cup of tea in the house !" 

"Precisely," said Katherine drily. 

"And Sarah," continued Mrs. Lavington, "she waits so 
badly! and we shall have to give him fish — and a joint, 
and game. He is a large eater; I noticed that at the 
table d'hote. And the claret, Katherine — ^we can't give 
him our claret at eighteen shillings a dozen !" 

"There is plenty of time to order things before to-mor- 
row evening." 

^TTes — ^but the bills," said Mrs. Lavington, with a 
dubious glance at the pile of account-books on the table 
beside her. 

Katherine smiled a little. 

^TJnder the circumstances," she replied, 'T think that 
we might venture to increase them by a pound or two.'* 



CHAPTEE III 

'It's a forlorn hope — ^in fact, if s practically hopeless. We 
donH want to deceive you, Lorrimer, but of course if you're 
public-spirited enough to fight for us, knowing that it is a 
thousand to one against you, the party won't forget what 
it owes you." 

Sir Henry Lorrimer looked at his guest and smiled 
quietly. 

*'I shan't send in any account," he replied. 

The two men were engaged on the last course of an ill- 
cooked dinner in one of the political clubs. A luke-warm 
soup had been succeeded by sodden white-bait, and these 
had given place in their turn to a doubtful entree, plates 
filled to overflowing with underdone roast-beef and the 
inevitable gooseberry tart of June. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer's^ companion was a yoimger man 
than himself by ten years "or more. There were, however, 
other points of difference between host and guest than 
disparity of age. 

Sir Henry— of middle height, thick-set, with small and 
neatly trimmed whiskers — ^was by no means ill-featured. 
A pair of grey eyes looked honestly into those *of his com- 
panion. They were shrewd, observant eyes, but kindly 
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withal in their expression. Sir Henry Lorrimer^s month 
would have been, to a physiognomist, the most character- 
istic feature of his countenance. It was a mouth of quiet 
and determined lines; the lips firmly cut and sensitive, yet 
at the same time severe. If Sir Henry^s eyes said, "I will 
not deceive you,*' his mouth added, ^T}ut you had better 
not try to deceive me.'^ Altogether, it was the face of a 
successful business man; energetic, alert, yet not wanting 
in natural refinement. 

The youthful politician who sat opposite to him at the 
little table, crumbling his bread and occasionally glancing 
at his watch, was an altogether diflEerent type of manhood. 
Tall, and somewhat delicate-looking, Bonald Latimer had 
about him an appearance of high breeding which contrasted 
with the more bourgeois figure of his host. He was, more- 
over, distinctly good-looking, while his countenance, if it 
lacked the determination of that of Sir Henry Lorrimer, 
was obviously intelligent, the broad forehead and some- 
what deep-set eyes speaking of mental training and study. 

In truth, Eonald Latimer was generally looked upon as 
one of the most promising of the younger men in the 
House of Commons. The second son of a family well- 
known for its staunch adherence to Tory traditions. Nature 
had endowed him to the full with those brains which, in 
her wise economy, she had omitted to apportion to his 
elder brother, whose career had begun in the Household 
Cavalry and would end in the House of Lords. 

After distinguishing himself at Balliol, he had found a 
seat in Parliament. His talents had been sufficient to draw 
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upon him the notice of the leaders of his party; but he 
had^ besides^ succeeded in gaining the ear of the House 
of Commons. His speeches had proved him to be a de- 
bater of no mean order, and one who bade fair to become 
a prominent figure in that assembly. Those who had 
known Sonald Latimer at Oxford knew that he was as 
ambitious as he was clever. Indeed, there were not want- 
ing some who believed his ambition to be greater than his 
talents, while others declared that he would sacrifice his 
dearest friend to further his own interests. 

At five or six-and-thirty, Sonald Latimer found him- 
self with his feet firmly planted on the ladder of political 
distinction. He had been one of the Prime Minister's pri- 
vate secretaries, a Whip, and now he had reaped the re- 
ward of his labours and had been given office. It was true 
that this office was one of the minor berths, but rumour 
had already marked him out for an Under-Secretaryship 
of State when any reshuffle of the Government court- 
cards should occur. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer had a great admiration for Eonald 
Latimer. The latter had been his guest on one occasion 
when he had spoken at a political meeting in a Metropolitan 
suburb, where he. Sir Henry, owned a large villa and some 
acres of vineries and conservatories. Eonald Latimer had 
dined and slept at The Trossachs; and, ever mindful of 
business, had afterwards kept his eye on the wealthy man 
who was also a sound Unionist, and had been civil to him 
on various subsequent occasions. Sir Henry, indeed, was 
a generous subscriber to the funds of the party; but, al- 
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though the subject had been broached to him more than 
once, he had hitherto displayed no desire to come forward 
as a candidate for election to Parliament. 

This being the case, Eonald Latimer had been consider- 
ably surprised at receiving a note from Sir Henry Lorrimer 
saying that he had some thoughts of offering himself as a 
candidate should an opportunity occur, and asking for his 
assistance and advice in the matter. 

As it happened, Mr. Latimer knew that a by-election 
would take place at no very distant date, and he had ac- 
cepted Sir Henry Lorrimer^s invitation to dine with him 
at his club and talk things over together. 

"I shan*t send in my account,'^ repeated Sir Henry, with 
a laugh, "and I don^t want a peerage — ^not yet awhile, any- 
how." 

"Well," replied his guest, "if you don^t mind spending 
your money in order to come in at the bottom of the poll, 
we shall be all the more obliged to you. I'm told they will 
run a labour candidate as well, and I don't believe we've 
a chance. However, we don't want the thing to go uncon- 
tested; we played that game last time and disgusted a 
good many of our supporters in the constituency. We 
want a few more men like you, Lorrimer. The other side 
has got plenty of them." 

^TTes," said Sir Henry, "but they give 'em peerages too 
quick. Look at Lord Taplow, for instance." 

Bonald Latimer laughed. 

"Taplow! He would have travelled about with his 
carpet-bag indefinitely, and put our side to no end of 
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expense, if only Gladstone had continued to dangle a 
baron's coronet before him." 

"I own some house property at Tooting — ^Upper Toot- 
ing," said Sir Henry Lorrimer, with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment in his eyes. 

"Ah, Lord Tooting! — ^a very good title for you when 
your time comes. I hope you will succeed in taking life 
more cheerfully than Taplow does. But seriously, Lor- 
rimer," he continued, "are you really meaning to come 
forward ? I thought you didn't care about Parliament." 

Sir Henry laughed a little nervously. 

^^ell, neither did I," he answered. 'TTou see, ifs this 
way, Mr. Latimer. When a man's only got himself to think 
of, and has arrived at my time of life, it's not much use 
being ambitious. The undertaker's men with a coffin 
and some screws put an end to all that sort of thing, don't 
they?" 

"I'm afraid so." 

"That's how I've always looked at it," continued Sir 
Henry complacently. "It's all very well for young men like 
you — ^you've plenty of time before you; and when you've 
made your name you can think about marrying and having 
a son to come after you." 

Ronald Latimer looked at his host quickly. He could 
not remember whether there was a Lady Lorrimer or not. 
It was five years or more since he had dined and slept at 
The Trossachs, and on that occasion there had certainly 
been no lady of the house in evidence. 

"I have always understood," continued Sir Henry 
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hesitatingly, *^that a wife is very useful to a political 
man." 

Sonald Latimer felt himself to be rather "up a tree," 
as he mentally expressed it. He thought he could see 
Lady Lorrimer — ^past, present, or future. 

"Oh, well," he replied cautiously, "if a man wants to 
go in for a political career, a woman is always of use — 
plays the social game for her husband, don't you know. 
But she must be the right kind of woman. Vve never 
liked to risk it myself," Mr. Latimer added, with a touch 
of the superciliousness which still clung to him from his 
Oxford days, and which never failed to arouse the ire of 
his political opponents. 

'TTes, of course! the right kind of woman," repeated 
Sir Henry. 

"Naturally, I am only considering the case of a man 
obliged by circumstances to think about making his way 
in what we call society," said his guest, a little hurriedly. 
"A man may be a prominent politician and not have to 
bother his head about the world. But as a rule the women 
hanker after it, and the women can do more than we think, 
even in this country, to make or mar their husband's 
chances." 

"Quite so," assented Sir Henry. 

Bonald Latimer poured himself out some claret from 
the decanter which his host pushed towards him. 

'1 wish to Heaven he'd say plainly whether he is mar- 
ried or not," he thought. 

Sir Henry sat and watched his guest in silence. Per- 
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haps he divined his perplexity and was secretly amused 
at it. He put his hand into his pocket and fingered a cer- 
tain leather case^ and the action afforded him consider- 
able satisfaction. He knew well enough what his com- 
panion meant, but the latter should see for himself some 
day that the future Lady Lorrimer was not quite the sort 
of woman he evidently fancied she might be. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer had never troubled himself about 
society. His father had left him a flourishing, though 
small, business. Under his guidance and management 
"Lorrimer's^^ rapidly developed, and now occupied a stately 
block of buildings in London, and possessed branch houses 
and agencies scattered over Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. The development of his business had so fully oc- 
cupied him, that he had never seriously turned his thoughts 
in the direction of any other enterprise. 

Since meeting Miss Lavington, however, he had found 
himself regretting his neglect of society, and latterly he 
had seriously considered how he might best remedy his 
mistake. 

A political line was, he knew, always open to him; not 
a line necessarily leading to office, but one which would 
at least bring him into contact with other than purely 
business circles. Sir Henry Lorrimer, M.P., with only 
his money and his furniture behind him, would not mean 
much in the eyes of the London world. But Sir Henry 
Lorrimer, M.P., with a beautiful wife belonging to an old 
county family would be quite another person and matter. 

^^As you were saying,'^ he remarked, observing that his 
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guest had relapsed into a discreet silence, "a woman can 
do so much for her husband. I^m not a married man, as no 
doubt you know, Mr. Latimer, but I might marry some 
day. I might, you know — one never can tell." 

Eonald Latimer gave a little sigh of relief, and then he 
laughed. 

^T see," he replied. "You want a seat in Parliament and 
a wife to do the social business." 

"That's about it, I reckon," said Sir Henry bluntly. 
"But, Mr. Latimer," he continued, "our subject is politics, 
not matrimony. I am ready to contest this seat when the 
by-election comes on, notwithstanding that there is very 
little chance of winning it. Unless, of course, there is 
somebody whom the party would prefer should stand." 

"My dear fellow," said Eonald Latimer cordially, "there 
is nobody else. We have sounded several fellows, and none 
of them will go near the place." 

"Then I will go," said Sir Henry quietly. "When 
should I begin to work things up a bit?" 

"Why, at once. The more time you can give the better. 
Banks, the sitting member — infernal Eadical he is too — 
means to resign before next session. They are keeping it 
very dark, but weVe had the tip. By the way, youVe no 
country house, have you?" 

"The Trossachs," murmured Sir Henry deprecatingly. 

"Oh, yes — ^yes, of course — charming place. I meant 
something further away from London — ^a country estate — 
you know." 

"No. You see, I'm not much of a sportsman." 
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"That doesn't matter/' responded Mr. Latimer briskly; 
"you'll always find plenty of friends ready to do your 
spori; for you; you've only got to give them the chance. If 
I were you, Lorrimer, I would rent a place in the con- 
stituency. There's always a prejudice against a carpet- 
bagger. It's nice shooting and hunting country. I be- 
lieve Banks, the member, lives on the spot." 

"Is he a large proprietor ?" 

"Oh, Lord, no ! local ironmonger, or something of that 
sort." 

"Then," said Sir Henry, "perhaps the voters will give 
upholstery a chance." 

Mr. Latimer bit his lip. He prided himself upon his 
tact, and upon never saying the wrong thing. 

"I might look out for a place in the neighbourhood, cer- 
tainly," resumed Sir Henry. "But I want to get in, Mr. 
Latimer. You quite understand that, don't you ? It would 
not suit me to travel about the country contesting hope* 
less seats, like Lord Taplow before he got his peerage. I 
can speak a bit, and I'm used to dealing with all sorts of 
people." 

"Taplow never could pull off a speech," remarked Lati- 
mer. "He used to emit melancholy sounds, like a rusty 
weathercock in a gale, or a sick cow. But his silence was 
golden — ^to his party." 

"Shall we go downstairs and have some coffee and a 
cigar?" suggested Sir Henry. 

Mr. Latimer looked at his watch. "I must be at the 
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House in a quarter of an hour/' he said, ^Tiut there is 
time for a smoke at all events/* 

In the smoking-room Sir Henry was somewhat restless 
as he puflEed away at his cigar. He cleared his throat once 
or twice as though about to speak, but nothing came of it. 

"I suppose,'* he remarked presently, "that it's rather up- 
hill work for a woman to get along in your London world 
who has married out of her class." 

Bonald Latimer smothered a smile in his coffee-cup. 

"It is matrimony — ^not politics," he said to himself. 

'TJphill work ?" he added aloud. ^TTes, I should imagine 
it must be so ; but, as I said a little while ago, it aU depends 
on the woman. Class isn't supposed to matter so much in 
these days, but that is something of a fallacy. Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere is usually an insujQferable bore; but Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere with the manners of the kitchenmaid 
is generally a very popular person. All the same, people 
don't want the genuine kitchenmaid. She would be con- 
sidered vidgar, and, perhaps, no better than she should be. 
Society is very illogical occasionally." 

"Oh," remarked Sir Henry, "I was not thinking of 
kitchenmaids." 

'T; merely use them as a simile," continued Mr. Latimer 
hastily. 

"Some women can adapt themselves to any position," 
observed his host meditatively. 

Bonald Latimer gave him a curious look. Being inter- 
preted, it meant, 'TTow I wonder what class you consider 
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yourself as belonging to^ and what position yon think yon 
conld give your wife?'* 

"I mnst leave you, Lorrimer/' he said, as the clock on 
the chimney-piece against which he was leaning struck 
half -past nine. "When you are in the House you wonH 
always have time for a second cigar after dinner. Then 
you have definitely decided to stand, eh ?'* 

'TTes,^* answered Sir Henry Lorrimer slowly; *T3ut,** he 
added, "on the understanding that if I am beaten this time 
I am allowed to come forward for a more likely con- 
stituency.'* 

"Of course, my dear fellow, of course ! You might have 
come forward long ago, you know, only you didn't seem 
to care about it. Good-night, Lorrimer ; if there's anything 
I can do for you, let me know," and Mr. Latimer hurried 
out of the room, while his host accompanied him into the 
hall. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer looked after the young man as he 
jumped into a hansom and directed the driver to the House 
of Commons. Then he smiled softly to himself. 

*^ow afraid he was of hurting my feelings I" he thought. 
'Tliord, how dense people of that sort often are! If he'd 
wanted to impress upon me that I was of different clay 
from himself he couldn't have done it better. All the 
same, he's got brains, has that young chap, and he's not 
ashamed to use them. That's why I can't help liking him. 
Waiter ! a small whiskey and soda." 

Sir Henry Lorrimer's determination to enter political 
life had not been lightly undertaken. He had long ceased 
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to try to disguise from himself the fact that he was deeply 
in love^ and that his love affair was not making any per- 
ceptible progress, except in his own heart. There it had 
made progress enough. 

He knew that his passion was rebelling against the in- 
difference it encountered, and was waxing stronger and 
more imperious in consequence. 

The head of the firm of Lorrimer & Company had never 
been accustomed to give way before a difl&culty. The 
greater the opposition encountered in his business affairs, 
the greater had been his determination to overcome it. He 
was scarcely conscious, perhaps, that he was conducting his 
love affairs in the same spirit. 

Katherine Lavington's indifference had at first piqued 
him; then it had annoyed him; finally, it had kindled his 
passion to white heat. She was as a fascinating puzzle 
to him, delightful at times, at times exasperating. 

Being a humble man, though determined. Sir Henry had 
set himself to work to discover his own deficiencies, in 
order, as far as might be possible, to remove them, and so 
be able the better to vanquish his beloved enemy. 

The difference in years did not greatly trouble him; 
though he did not care to dwell upon the fact that he was 
a little more than double Katherine^s age with any in- 
sistence. Girls of her age had married older men than he. 
All the same, he respected her more than he did those 
girls; more than he would have done had she encouraged 
him to propose, and used his passion as a means whereby 
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to provide herself with a more luxurious establishment than 
that in Ovington Street. 

The difference in caste did trouble him. It angered 
him — ^with a hopeless^ impotent anger. The thought of it 
would make him impatient of himself — sometimes, too, 
even of Katherine. What right had she to be so ladylike — 
to look 80 well-bred? Why could he never forget when he 
was in her presence that he was a tradesman? She re- 
minded him of it unconsciously just when he most wished 
to forget it. 

At first he had come to the conclusion that her affections 
were engaged, probably to some young fellow who could not 
afford to marry her, some younger son with whom she was 
no doubt tacitly comparing him in her mind. But Mrs. 
Lavington had taken great care to let him know, through 
little remarks she had allowed herself to make from 
time to time, that this was not the case, and that Kath- 
erine was fancy-free. 

Sir Henry had submitted himself to a process of self- 
examination — ^a pernicious process which, as self-examina- 
tion generally does, had resulted in a morbid self -distrust 
and self-depreciation. He was not good enough for this 
girl. How could he expect her to give up her own class 
by becoming his wife, even if she had no other personal 
objection to him as a husband? Then a sense of the 
power he held in his hand came to him — the power 
of his wealth. He would use it for her. Not to 
tempt her with it — ^he was glad to think that she had shown 
herself impervious to such temptation — but to lift him- 
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self out of his surroundings by its means ; so that she, his 
wife, should yet be in that society to which she was en- 
titled by her birth to belong, and in which her beauty and 
her husband's money would enable her to take a foremost 
place. And love? — ^love, Sir Henry Lorrimer thought, 
would come afterwards. With his own great love for her, 
how should it not? 

When Sir Henry Lorrimer made up his mind to go into 
Parliament, he looked at the matter from a business point 
of view. He would have regarded the foundation of a 
branch house for the extension of his furniture trade in 
much the same way. 

Before the day on which he had sent Mrs. Lavington 
and her daughter the box at Her Majesty's Theatre he 
had become the accepted Unionist candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the constituency which was about to fall 
vacant. He thought that he would casually mention the 
fact to Katherine at the play. 

But the tickets which Mrs. Lavington returned lay for- 
gotten upon Sir Henry's writing-table, while Sir Henry 
dined in Ovington Street and thought that he had never 
eaten so well cooked a dinner. He was barely conscious of 
the fact that Sarah, in handing him his soup plate, spilled 
some of its contents on his legs. Mrs. Lavington was 
painfully conscious of it; but, seeing that their guest never 
paused in his conversation, and being unwilling further 
to upset Sarah's already ruffled nerves, she aflfected igno- 
rance. 

That evening Katherine had been unusually gracious to 
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Sir Henry Lorrimer; so gracious indeed that Mrs. Lav- 
ington, wondering whether her daughter's indifference had 
not been a cleverly assumed pose, fell into an attitude of 
benevolent gooseberry-ness. As to Sir Henry, if he felt 
intoxicated, it was certainly not from the effects of the 
Lavington claret, though two bottles of the latter wine had 
been purchased for the occasion at forty-eight shillings 
the dozen. 

At times Sir Henry, always an observant person, noticed 
that Katherine's glance fell upon her mother. The expres- 
sion in her eyes puzzled him. There was a look in them 
that was both mocking and pathetic. He wondered what 
her thoughts were, and then flattered himself that he 
could divine them. She was thinking, no doubt, of the 
loneliness of her mother's life when her marriage should 
take her out of it, and yet at the same time she was pleased 
with the love and admiration she had excited. 

After dinner Mrs. Lavington retired to her sofa in the 
back drawing-room. Katherine produced a small box of 
cigarettes. ^^My mother does not in the least mind the 
smell of tobacco," she said to her guest, "as long as peo- 
ple don't smoke too near her." And so Sir Henry smoked 
his cigarettes in the front drawing-room, talking to Miss 
Lavington the while. He told her of his scheme of enter- 
ing Parliament, and Katherine was interested. 

'^hen is the election to take place ?" she asked. 

"Oh," replied Sir Henry, "not till the autumn. Are 
you interested in politics. Miss Lavington?" he continued 
after a pause. 
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Katherine laughed. "Not in the least/' she responded. 
'That is fortunate, is it not?'' she added. 

Sir Henry looked somewhat disconcerted. 'T. don't see 
why," he said. 

''Well, the political opinions of the tenants of 101, 
Ovington Street would not affect the future of the Em- 
pire, would they. Sir Henry?" 

"I should like to feel that you were interested in them — 
in my success." 

"In your success? but that is quite a different matter; 
of course I am interested in your success." 

Sir Henry Lorrimer leaned forward in his chair and 
gazed at her intently. "Are you, Miss Lavington — ^to what 
extent, I wonder?" He spoke very quietly, but his voice 
trembled a little. 

"Not to the extent of canvassing for you; I shouldn't 
know how to set about it. Let me see, one kisses the voters, 
doesn't one, and makes presents to their wives?" 

"That would be bribery and corruption," said Sir Henry 
seriously, "and I certainly should not allow you to kiss 
the voters." 

Katherine looked at him. 

"Allow me !" she said, with a look of amusement in her 
eyes. 

Sir Henry's head began to swim. 

"It would be a most unheard-of proceeding," he com- 
menced weakly. "Miss Lavington — Katherine," he added 
suddenly in a low voice. "You must know what I 
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mean — ^what I want to say to you ! cannot yon try to like 
me a little? to care enough about me to become my wife?'^ 

Katherine Lavington sat immovable^ her eyes looking 
far beyond him. The smile which had sent the blood rush- 
ing up into Sir Henry's head suddenly faded from her 
eyes, and her face assumed its sphinx-like expression. The 
straight, level brows bent themselves into a slight frown, 
as though their owner were trying to fathom some mys- 
tery. 

"I am not of your class," Sir Henry continued hurriedly, 
fearful lest she should answer him before he had spoken 
out his heart to her — ^^^that I know perfectly well. Had 
I been so, I would have asked you long ago. Perhaps I 
have no right to ask you now; but I thought that possibly 
you might learn to care for me, and that, until you did, 
you would trust yourself to me." 

He paused, and looked at her almost humbly. 

'TTou want me to — ^love you ?" 

"No — yes — ^I ask nothing of you now, except to allow 
me to love you. I am content to leave the rest to Fate." 

Katherine looked at him questioningly. 

*lf you are content with that," she said slowly, "I will 
try, but " 

Sir Henry Lorrimer drew closer to her and took her 
hand. It lay for a moment or two within his own, a warm, 
inert softness. He would have liked to feel some respon- 
sive pressure, but none came. 

'TVhat do you fear?" he asked gently. "Perhaps you 
do not know enough about me ; but I have nothing to con- 
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ceal from you. Perhaps/^ he added a little bitterly, "you 
do not wish to marry beneath you; but as long as I can 
make myself worthy of you ^^ 

Katherine cheeked him. 

'^No/* she said hastily, "it is not that.^' 

"Then what is it you fear?'* he insisted. 

"I fear myself. Oh,*' she continued, as though divining 
his thoughts, "you would not understand. I am not capable 
of caring for anybody — ^not in that way.*' 

Sir Henry's brow cleared. 

"Is that all?'' he exclaimed eagerly. "I would teach 
you — ^let me teach you, Katherine." 

She shrank away from him a little. 

The movement and the confession were as fresh fuel 
thrown on the flames of his passion. Most men like their 
game to elude them, when they feel that there is a prob- 
ability of securing it in the end. 

"Let me teach you, Katherine," he pleaded. 

'TTou will not find it an easy task." 

Sir Henry shrugged his shoulders. ^TV^hat do I care 
for that ?" he replied, "I will be very patient, and you will 
learn some day. If there was nobody else whom you cared 
for, it would be different — I would not ask you." 

There was a note of triumph in his voice. He could 
almost have laughed to himself at the idea of this girl de- 
claring and seriously believing herself to be incapable of 
love. Incapable of love, with those eyes and with that 
mouth? It was an altogether absurd theory — ^the fancy of 
a nature as yet ignorant of itself. 
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A younger man might have paused. But Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer^s love was not the love of a young man. To possess 
this woman he felt that he would gladly endure every- 
thing — ^risk everything. He would force her to love him 
by the sheer force of his love for her. In the meantime she 
would be his — ^more completely his because of this very 
fancy which made her imagine herself to be impervious 
to love. 

There was silence between them for a minute or two — a 
silence broken only by the rustling of the leaves of the 
evening paper with which Mrs. Lavington in the adjoining 
room appeared to be engrossed. 

At length Sir Henry spoke again. 

"Katherine/* he said, almost in a whisper, "will you not 
make up your mind to try me?^' 

Katherine Lavington rose slowly from her chair. 

"If you still wish it,^^ she answered, "after what I have 
told you — ^yes.^' 

Sir Henry passed his hand across his eyes. 

"God bless you, dear,^^ he said solemnly. "I will make 
a good husband to you.^* 

He tried to take her hand and raise it to his lips, but she 
was already moving towards the back drawing-room. 

Mrs. Lavington put aside her newspaper as they ap- 
proached her sofa, and her eyes looked nervously from 
one to the other. 

*^I hope that Katherine provided you with proper cig- 
arettes. Sir Henry,^* she said. *^e are neither of us 
smokers, as you may imagine.'* 
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Sir Senry Lorrimer looked at KAtherine enquiringly. 
"May I tell your mother what you have provided me with/* 
he asked with a smile. 

"Mother/* said Katherine quietly, "Sir Henry Lorrimer 
has asked me to be his wife?** 

"And Katherine has consented, Mrs. Lavington.** 

Mrs. Lavington began to cry softly. 

Half an hour afterwards Sir Henry had taken his de« 
parture from Ovington Street, after a few minutes* final 
conversation with his fiancee on the staircase. 

E!atherine accompanied her mother to her room. She 
felt uneasy lest the excitement of knowing that her hopes 
were realised might give Mrs. Lavington another heart at- 
tack, but she soon perceived that her mother was serenely 
happy and calm. 

Mrs. Lavington kissed her daughter fondly several times. 

"I am so thankful, Katherine,** she exclaimed again and 
again. "You do not know how happy it has made me. 
And you — ^you are happy, too, are you not?** 

"Of course, mother,** said Katherine soothingly. "Now 
it is done, I mean to be very happy/* she added. 

"And you will make him happy also, poor dear fellow, 
will you not, Katherine ? I am sure he deserves it, for he 
simply adores you, I can see that. What a clumsy girl 
Sarah is ! the soup was hot, too — but he never noticed it, 
because you were talking to him. You will be good to him, 
won*t you, Katherine, even if he is a little too old for you?*' 

Katherine stooped down and kissed her. 

"Of course, dear/* she replied. 
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^^Did he say he would come to-morrow P' asked Mrs. 
Lavington. 

'TTes/' said Katherine ; "and/* she added, *Tie called me 
Katie r 

Mrs. Lavington smiled. 'TV^ell, my dear/' she answered, 
"why shouldn't he? Not that anybody ever did call you 
^Katie.''' 

"No — ^nobody ever did/' replied Katherine, "and I had 
to tell him so. I won't be called Katie. He said he had 
got into the habit of calling me so in his thoughts. It was 
very ill-bred of him, I think." 



CHAPTER IV 

*T: suppose that we had better ask them/^ said the Duchess 
of Cheshire, pushing a letter across the breakfast-table to 
her husband. 

The Duke glanced at the handwriting. 

"Ronald?" he remarked briefly. 

"Yes. He wants me to ask Sir Henry and Lady Lor- 
rimer to Denwick some Saturday to Monday. I think we 
could fit them in next Saturday." 

The Duke rose from his chair and brought his empty 
coflfee-cup to his wife to be refilled. When they were alone 
they dispensed with the presence of servants at breakfast. 

"No, my dear, no," he said, as the Duchess was about 
to pour the remnants into the slop basin ; "it^s a very odd 
thing that you never can remember that I do not like my 
cup washed out. Lorrimer did you say? A useful man — 
a very useful man — ^won us a seat. Yes ; ask them, by all 
means. I think somebody told me that his wife is a very 
handsome woman." 

The Duchess laughed — a fat, comfortable laugh. 

"That's the amusing part of it," she replied, "she is 
beautiful. I saw her the other day somewhere, and was in- 
troduced to her, and she introduced her husband to me. 
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It was like Beauty and — ^no, I don^t mean that, for Sir 
Henry seemed quite presentable/' 

The Duke looked at her gravely. He was a tall, hand- 
some man, stiff in deportment but not unkindly of nature, 
and suffered only from a mental vision bounded by a 
strictly ducal horizon. Within this horizon he was simple 
and even modest; but if accident drove him beyond its 
limits, he was apt to be brusque — from shyness, as the 
Duchess declared. 

"What is the amusing part of it ?^' he enquired. 

'^Why — ^Ronald,'* replied the Duchess, and her shoulders 
began to quiver again. 

"I don't understand you, my dear Louisa !" 

"Of course he means me to ask him to Denwick too.*' 

Her husband frowned. 

"Is there any intrigue between them ?" he began. 

"Intrigue? rubbish!" interrupted the Duchess energeti- 
cally. *^e admires her very much — everybody does." 

^TTou know, Louisa, that I strongly disapprove of the 
present system of asking people who admire each other 
very much to meet in country houses, when half of them — 
some of them, I mean — ^are married." 

"So do I," responded the Duchess. "One never knows 
what complications may arise, and then one gets abused by 
all sides. But in this instance I don't apprehend any 
complications. You know Ronald as well as I do." 

*TMy dear," observed the Duke, "we both know Eonald — 
as you say. But we don't know Lady Lorrimer." 

"I am very fond of Eonald," continued the Duchess, 
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"very fond indeed of him — but we all know that he thinks 
of nothing except his own career. Everything else he re- 
gards as merely by the way. He wonH compromise himself 
with Lady Lorrimer, or with any other married woman — 
not too deeply, you know/* 

"I set my face against my houses being used for that sort 
of thing/' pursued the Duke, "and I always will. I sup- 
pose I am thought very old-fashioned ^^ 

^TTes, I believe you are/' said his wife, *T)ut that doesn't 
matter very much, under the circumstances." 

"Perhaps, Louisa/' replied the Duke, a little stifiBy, "you 
will tell me what it is that amuses you. I have been wait- 
ing to hear." 

"We have got the Blarneys at Denwick next Saturday, 
among the rest. They are dying to catch Eonald. It will 
be very funny," said the Duchess, helping herself to some 
marmalade. "Loo Blarney will be furious if Eonald runs 
after Lady Lorrimer instead of walking about the gardens 
with her girl. Upon my word, Augustus," she continued, 
"I almost feel inclined to encourage a mild flirtation be- 
tween Eonald and Lady Lorrimer in order to annoy that 
woman. Why is one obliged to ask people one detests, I 
wonder ?" 

"The Blarneys!" exclaimed her husband. "An odious 
woman — ^a vulgarian !" 

"A vulgarian who has no business to be so, which makes 
her all the more detestable." 

^TVTio else have you got, Louisa ?" 

"Oh, I really don't remember them all, without looking 
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at the list. Well, there are Millicent BanflE and her girl, 
and Lord Taplow — I asked him because Millicent wanted 
it, you know. I'm sure I wish he'd marry. It's perfectly 
scandalous the way all the mothers run after him; and 
then — oh, Mr. Westbury Jones ^" 

''The journalist fellow?" 

"The author," corrected the Duchess; "thafs all I can 
remember. You gave me some names of men you wished 
me to ask, Augustus." 

"I know I did, my dear, but I've forgotten who they 
are." 

"So have I," laughed the Duchess; "it doesn't matter; 
we shall be able to sort them out when they arrive. Then 
I will write to Lady Lorrimer," she added, "and ask them 
for next Saturday. I'd a good mind not to ask Eonald 
after all; but if I didn't, he'd only propose himself. 
Augustus, don't forget that we dine out to-night. I shan't 
be in to limcheon." 

People who only knew the Duke and Duchess of Cheshire 
slightly wondered why they had ever married each other. 
The Duke was staid, dignified, and courteous, and so 
scrupulous in his dress that he was never mistaken for a 
duke of his generation by those who did not happen to know 
him by sight. His wife was courteous also, and could be 
dignified if occasion required it of her. Everything about 
the Duchess of Cheshire was on a large scale. Nature had 
endowed her with a large person, but had added a large 
heart and a large outlook on life generally. In face she was 
strikingly handsome, of a classical, statuesque beauty. She 
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was beloved by her friends, adored by her dependents, and 
cordially disliked by her enemies, who mistrusted her sense 
of humour and the frank honesty of her nature. 

Both by birth and marriage she was a very great lady 
indeed. The Cheshires possessed everything that this 
world could give, except children to succeed them. At the 
death of the Duke the dukedom would become extinct, 
and the greater portion of the estates and a secondary title 
pass to a distant cousin. In the absence of any children of 
their own, the Duke and Duchess had treated Bonald 
Latimer, whose father was a first cousin to the 
Duchess, as though he were their son. He was free to 
come and go to and from any of their houses, and as he 
steadily rose to eminence in his Parliamentary career they 
regarded him with pride as well as with affection. 

The Duchess — ^a very shrewd observer of her fellow- 
creatures, notwithstanding all her careless good himiour — 
had never allowed her fondness for Eonald Latimer to 
blind her to certain characteristics which her own more 
generous nature recognised as defects. She could not 
blame him, however, for his ambition, or for his determina- 
tion to make a name for himself in the world. 

"Ronald must marry the right woman,*' she would some- 
times say to the Duke. "If he marries the wrong one, he 
will become egotistical and narrow-minded.'' 

The manoeuvres of Lady Louisa Blarney ^md her 
daughter to secure Ronald Latimer the Duchess of Cheshire 
viewed with the utmost disapproval. She considered Lady 
Louisa to be a snob of the modem, well-bom type that she 
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particularly detested, and Elinor Blarney she disliked even 
more cordially than she did that yoiing lady^s mother. But 
she and her husband were perfectly well aware that Eonald 
Latimer was generally looked upon as the probable heir 
to as much of the Duke's personalty and possessions as 
the latter was free to leave according to his pleasure, and 
it was no secret that he made him a very handsome allow- 
ance. Being the second son of a poor peer, Bonald Latimer 
would have had very great diflBculty in meeting the in- 
evitable expenses of a public life had he only his own 
fortune and his ofBcial salary to depend upon. 

Perhaps Lady Louisa Blarney had been indiscreet in 
her remarks, or in her confidences. However this might be, 
the Duchess was fully aware that she and her daughter 
were intent upon catching Eonald, while the fact that the 
latter had undoubtedly allowed Miss Blarney to flirt with 
him made her doubly mistrustful lest he should become 
entangled in the Blarney nets. She had other views for 
Bonald, and resented the tactics of Lady Louisa accord- 
ingly. 



CHAPTER V 

The Saturday to Monday parties at Denwick, the Duke 
and Duchess of Cheshire's place a few miles out of London^ 
had long ranked among the social institutions of the Lon- 
don season. 

The Duchess- usually had an informal garden party on 
Saturday afternoons during the latter half of June and the 
first half of July, when the roses for which the Denwick 
gardens were famous were in their full summer beauty. A 
certain number of her guests were invited to stay over 
Sunday, and these gatherings had the name of being 
pleasant enough. The Duke was one of those men who 
appear to the best advantage in their own houses, and 
perhaps not the least of the Duchess's qualities as a hostess 
was the tact with which she managed her husband. She 
respected his prejudices, and if the exigencies of society 
occasionally obliged her to invite people with whom she 
knew he could have no sympathy, she generally contrived 
to introduce a few neutralising elements among her guests 
— ^men and women of his own age and standing — ^with 
whom he could discuss the levelling tendencies of the 
times and the detriment worked to society by the noveaux 
riches. 
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'They are the Duke's safety yalves/' she would ezphun^ 
with a twinkle in her eyes^ in order to account for the 
presence of possibly incongruous guests^ and she encouraged 
him to blow off steam with them in remote parts of the 
grounds^ or in the long gallery^ while the unconscious 
wreckers of society were playing bridge in adjacent rooms. 

Not that the Duchess of Cheshire entirely approved of 
the ways and doings of modem society; but she was too 
sensible a woman to take those ways and doings very 
seriously, and too observant a woman to believe that they 
left more than a passing ripple upon the surface of the 
true life of her country. 

As she stood in the gallery at Denwick on the following 
Saturday afternoon receiving the guests who had driven 
or come by train from London to her garden party, the 
Duchess did not feel as easy in her mind as usual. Until 
seven o'clock all would be plain sailing, but when that 
hour arrived, and the last of the carriages had driven 
away, leaving only those who had been invited to stay 
in the house, she felt that her difSculties would begin. 

The fact was that there was absolutely nobody for Au- 
gustus. It had so happened that the people whom he had . 
expressed a wish should be asked had all been engaged, 
and she had relied upon their presence to seize the oppor- 
tunity of inviting the Blarneys and others whom she felt 
must sooner or later be bidden. Lord Taplow, she knew, 
was not a person whom the Duke could tolerate. He ac- 
counted his admission to the House of Lords as one among 
the many political enormities committed by Mr. Gladstone. 
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She herself was always heartily entertained by a little of 
that melancholy peer's company. It interested her to ob* 
serve so edifying an example of the truth of the saying 
that wealth did not always produce happiness^ while his 
morbid suspicions of the self-interested motives of those 
who accepted his hospitality appealed to her sense of 
humour. But Augustus had no sense of humour at all, 
and even Mr. Westbury Jones, who pointed the iSnger of 
scorn at the aristocracy in print, and in practice spent his 
life in pursuing smart people up and down Europe, did not 
provoke any other feeling in her husband than a mild 
wonder that modem society needed advertising agents. 

'TLuckily,'' reflected the Duchess, "there is Millicent 
Banff — she always amuses him.'' These thoughts were 
passing through her mind while shaking hands and saying 
civil words to each of her guests, as the servants announced 
their names and they passed on through the gallery and out 
into the gardens below, where a Hungarian band was play- 
ing under the trees, and tents containing little tables^ 
laden with fruits and eatables of all kinds, at each of which 
servants were in waiting, were scattered about the shady 
lawns. 

The Duchess, standing at her post, suddenly became 
aware that all the people near her had their heads turned 
in the same direction, and, before she realised who or what 
it. was that had attracted their attention, the groom of the 
chambers announced Sir Henry and Lady Lorrimer. 

In the same breath he called out the name of Mr. Lati- 
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iner> and the Duchess raised her eyebrows a little im- 
patiently. 

She understood what it was that had arrested the notice 
of those lingering in the gallery as she greeted the new* 
comers. 

^Ttfy dear/* she said afterwards to Lady Banff, who ar- 
rived a little later, "she positively took my breath away; 
though I know you will say it takes very little to do that.** 

'Tiady Lorrimer very kindly g'ave me a place in her 
carriage,** said Eonald Latimer, but the Duchess did not 
hear him, or hearing, did not heed. She was looking at 
the woman whose hand she still held in her own — ^looking 
till she felt suddenly conscious of rudeness. 

*'I am so glad you and Sir Henry were able to come to 
us, Lady Lorrimer,** she said. "I*m afraid it was very 
short notice, but our parties are always informal, you know 
— ^just a means of escape from a Sunday in London.** 

"A very delightful means. Duchess,** replied Katherine 
Lorrimer. "It was so kind of you to think of asking us.** 

The Duchess*s presence of mind deserted her for an in- 
stant. "Oh, Eonald — I mean the Duke, was so anxious to 
make Sir Henry*s acquaintance,** she said hastily. "He 
so much admired his courage in fighting that election. I 
don*t know where he is — out in the garden, I suppose.** 

"Shall I take Sir Henry and Lady Lorrimer to find 
him ?** asked Mr. Latimer. 

The Duchess looked at him for a moment. "Do !** she 
replied; and then she added, not without motive, "you 
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will find Lady Louisa Blarney and her daughter out there 
— ^they asked if you had arrived/' 

She had only met Lady Lorrimer once or twice at even- 
ing parties^ and^ though she had at once realised that 
Katherine was a beautiful woman, the full measure of her 
beauty had never dawned upon her until that moment. 
Lady Lorrimer was dressed entirely in the softest of whites, 
which set oflf the brilliancy of her rich colouring and long, 
slumbrous brown eyes. It was not surprising that people 
had turned to look at her as she came slowly down the 
gallery to where her hostess was standing. The Duchess 
wondered if she had made a mistake. Bonald was an idiot 
to drive down with the Lorrimers. People knew he was 
intimate with them, and would very soon begin to talk if 
he followed her to country houses — ^the more so because 
Sir Henry and she looked more like father and daughter 
than husband and wife. Augustus was right — she didn't 
know Lady Lorrimer. Perhaps she didn't know Eonald 
either. Even that Blarney girl would be better than a 
scandal. Altogether, she felt more and more distrustful of 
the success of this week's Saturday to Monday party, and 
since she had seen Katherine again she almost pitied Lady 
Louisa Blarney for the discomfiture which she had looked 
forward to inflicting upon her. 

Later in the evening, as the shadows from the elmtrees 
crept across the lawns, and the scent of the newly mown 
hay floated into the windows from the park beyond, the 
Duchess watched with unaccustomed regret the last of her 
guests driving away. On other occasions the sound of de- 
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parting carriage wheels had fallen gratefully upon her ears ; 
but now, with a vague feeling that there was safety in 
numbers, she wished she could rush down the great flight 
of steps leading from the entrance hall and implore people 
to remain. 

Mr. Westbury Jones came up to her as she had taken 
leave of the last of her guests. 

^TTour Grace's labours for the day are over/* he re- 
marked. 

If there was one thing more than another which the 
Duchess detested it was being ^TTour Graced*' — except by 
the servants^ from whom it passed unnoticed. 

*^ave you seen the Duke?'* she asked. 

^TSe is in the gardens, talking to Lady Lorrimer." 

''ToLadyLorrimer?" 

'TTes," said Mr. Westbury Jones, laughing. "He is evi- 
dently overcome — ^we are all overcome. Duchess." 

"By the heat?" 

"No! by the new beauty! She is magnificent, is she 
not? But rather cold, I hear. Must be, to have married 
Lorrimer." 

"Cold !" repeated the Duchess ; "I don't think she looks 
cold." 

"Perhaps not; perhaps not!" replied Mr. Westbury 
Jones, hastily. "I'm only saying what I hear about her. 
Sleeping volcano, very likely — burst out when you least 
expect it." 

The Duchess turned back into the gallery. 

"Why is she supposed to be cold, Mr. Jones?" she asked. 
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as they descended the steps leading into the gardens to- 
gether. 

"She is said to be — ^well — ^unresponsive/' 

"That is all as it should be/' remarked the Duchess. "I 
don't suppose her husband says so of her, which is prob- 
ably all she thinks or cares about." 

"Oh, Lorrimer doesn't say so, naturally! He's madly 
in love with her — drivelling. But there are rumours, my 
dear Duchess, rumours." 

"Dinner is at half-past eight," observed the Duchess. 
She was not going to discuss one of her guests with an- 
other, but she would have liked to hear what Mr. Westbury 
Jones had to say concerning the Lorrimer menage. He 
was a man who knew something about everybody, and when 
a new star appeared on the social, political, or artistic 
horizon Mr. Westbury Jones was always ready with his 
telescope. 

The Duchess of Cheshire, something of a Bohemian at 
heart, liked a leaven of brains at her parties, and naturally 
preferred art to politics, an4 sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, wit to worth in her acquaintances. Perhaps, had 
she not been invariably kind as well as civil to such men 
of Mr. Westbury Jones's profession as crossed her path, 
her Duke would have received less tender treatment at her 
hands. As it was, he was never alluded to by the society 
journals in any more disrespectful fashion than might be 
implied by describing him as belonging to the vieille roche, 
a tribute which always pleased him mightily. 

The broad expanse of lawn which had been crowded 
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half an hour before by a throng of well-dressed men and 
women^ was deserted when Mr. Westbury Jones and his 
hostess returned to it. 

The sound of voices coming from behind a group of 
Spanish chestnuts caused them to make their way in that 
direction. As they emerged into a green glade, about which 
masses of the rambler rose were covering the stumps of 
departed trees with a red glory, the Duchess stopped short, 
and surveyed the group in front of her with some aston- 
ishment. 

The Duke was sitting on a bench with Lady Lorrimer. 
He was laughing and talking quite unrestrainedly, though 
Lady Louisa was sitting opposite to him and Lord Taplow 
was but a yard away submitting to the attempt of Miss 
Douglas, Lady Banff^s daughter, to induce him to take a 
brighter view of life. 

The Duchess cast a rapid glance round the little circle. 

'TVhere,'' she asked, "is Konald Latimer?'' 

"He is rowing Elinor about the lake,'' said Lady Louisa 
Blarney contentedly. 

It certainly was a very perplexing party, the Duchess 
thought. 

"Augustus," she said to her husband, "do you know that 
it is nearly eight o'clock ? You have none of you seen your 
rooms,'* she added to her guests. "Lord Taplow, would 
you mind going and reminding my cousin and Miss Blarney 
how late it is?" 

"Poor Mr. Latimer," said Mr. Westbury Jones as Lord 
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Taplow disappeared. "Fancy having so charming an idyll 
ruthlessly interrupted by Taplow/* 

That melancholy legislator returned in a few minutes. 

"They are not on the lake/' he said gloomily. 

"Not on the lake?'' exclaimed the Duchess; "are you 
sure?" 

"Quite sure. I saw the boat; it's half full of water." 

"Never mind. Duchess," said Lady Louisa Blarney; 
"they've probably walked on into the park and lost their 
way. Young people will lose their way sometimes, won't 
they. Lady Lorrimer?" 

"Eonald knows his way well enough," said the Duchess 
bluntly, "and your daughter also, I should think," she 
added suavely to Lady Louisa. "She has been to so many 
of our parties here in recent years." 

Mr. Westbury Jones gave an audible chuckle. He 
thought he had a clue to the situation, and enjoyed Lady 
Louisa's discomfiture. Nothing pleased him better than 
feminine amenities. 

"There are the truants," he exclaimed, as the figures of 
Bonald Latimer and Miss Blarney appeared at the end of 
the path leading from the lake. 

The Duchess directed a scrutinising glance at them as 
they approached, and was satisfied. Eonald looked bored 
and Elinor looked cross. That was all as it should be. 
But why had they gone off together? And why had 
Bonald deserted Lady Lorrimer when he had asked that 
the Lorrimers should be invited to Denwick ? 

She looked at Lady Lorrimer, but Katherine's face wore 
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an expression of complete unconcern. Something, she 
knew not what, prompted her to glance at Sir Henry, and 
she saw that the latter was looking at Bonald Latimer with 
a look the meaning of which puzzled her. It was a keen 
and suspicious look — ^a look which a man might wear when 
expecting to discover an adversary cheating at play. 

The Duchess rose from her chair. 

"I think,^^ she said, "that we should really be going in. 
Lady Lorrimer, I will show you and Sir Henry your rooms. 
Augustus, will you look after the others?*' 

That evening at dinner the Duchess devoted herself to 
the exploration of Sir Henry Lorrimer, who sat next to her. 
She found him easy to talk to, and entirely unpretentious. 
It was wonderful how quickly Sir Henry had adapted him- 
self to the new phase of life in which he had found him- 
self. 

A little more than a year had passed since his marriage 
with Miss Lavington and his success in winning a Eadical 
seat for the Unionist party, which event had occurred very 
shortly after Katherine had become his wife. 

The Duchess of Cheshire had heard it said that Sir 
Henry Lorrimer owed his reception into Society as much 
or more to his wife's beauty, and to the fact of her being 
the daughter of Charlie Lavington, whom many people re- 
membered in his prosperous days, than to his wealth or 
his political victory. Indeed, his marriage was generally 
regarded as an excellent stroke of business on his part, not 
only securing to himself a beautiful woman, but one who 
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possessed those advantages of gentle blood which he him- 
self lacked. 

People smiled at his evident devotion to his wife-^* 
rather pitying smile. There is always something in the 
passion of an elderly man which diverts his neighbours, 
and the sight of others making fools of themselves has 
never palled upon men or angels. 

The Duchess thought that she should like to know a 
little more of Sir Henry Lorrimer before deciding whether 
or not he was a fool. The Lorrimer couple interested her. 
She had not heard that Sir Henry was a snob. In fact, she 
had heard quite the opposite, and this not from Eonald 
only, but from men who had made his acquaintance before 
he became known to the London world. He appeared to 
her to be of a simple, yet independent character, and to 
take his social success very indifferently. The Duchess 
of Cheshire had a very keen eye for a snob; her path in 
life was plentifully beset by snobs of both sexes and of 
all ranks, from those of her own downwards. A very little 
conversation with Sir Henry Lorrimer convinced her that 
he had no vulgarity of mind in him, and that they were 
mistaken who supposed that he was pushing his way in 
society by means of his wife's good blood and good looks. 

In the intervals of her conversation the Duchess occa- 
sionally glanced down the table at her husband, and noticed 
that he had abandoned Lady Banff, whom he had taken in 
to dinner, and was generally engaged in talking to Lady 
liorrimer, who sat on his other side. As long as Augustus 
talked to somebody the Duchess did not care. It was when 
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he sat in silence and thought of his Shorthorns that she 
felt her responsibilities as hostess weighing heavily upon 
her. Sometimes her quick ears detected a pause in the 
conversation at the opposite end of the table. It was dur- 
ing one of these pauses that she found herself studying 
Lady Lorrimer^s countenance with a degree of interest of 
which she was hardly conscious, until Sir Henry's voice 
interrupted her train of thoughts. 

She was struck by the expression Katherine's features 
wore wheli in repose. It spoke of indifference and moral 
weariness; even, the Duchess could not help thinking, of 
disgust. It was only a passing expression, however; as her 
hostess looked at her, Katherine's face lighted up with ani- 
mation as some one addressed a remark to her. 

"I beg your pardon,'' the Duchess said to her neighbour 
with a smile, as he repeated some observation. '^I was 
looking at Lady Lorrimer. May I be rude and make per- 
sonal remarks? Your wife is a very beautiful woman. Sir 
Henry. It is not an English type of beauty." 

"She has some foreign blood in her veins," he replied. 
Her grandmother was Sicilian — ^her father's mother." 

"Oh, Sicilian," and the Duchess paused for a moment. 
"It is more than mere beauty," she added. "She has a 
most interesting face, as well as a beautiful one." 

Sir Henry looked at her a little penetratingly. 

"Are you a student of faces. Duchess?" he asked. 

"I ? Oh, no. But some faces compel attention. I think 
that Lady Lorrimer's is one of those. You thought so 
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also. Sir Henry/' she continued, laughing, "so you must 
forgive me for saying it/' 

Sir Henry looked down the dinner-table at his wife. 

"There is nothing to forgive,'' he answered with a slight 
smile. "I suppose that husbands ought to be pleased when 
their wives are admired in the world. And I feel like a 
chaperon, you know. Duchess." 

"like a chaperon?" 

"Well, yes. You see, I am bringing my wife out in 
society. She led a very quiet life before her marriage. No 
doubt people say that it is she who is bringing me out, and, 
in a sense, it is. I should have gone on in my old bachelor 
ways if I hadn't married Katherine — and should have con- 
tinued to lead the life to which I was bom." 

The Duchess glanced rapidly at her neighbour on her 
right. Seeing that Miss Douglas, whom she had purposely 
placed next Lord Taplow in order to please Lady Banff, was 
making the most of her opportunities, she turned to Sir 
Henry again. 

"So you have both of you been of use to each other, and 
to the world," she said, smiling. 

It was a pretty little speech, and, at the same time, one 
that gave her guest an opportunity to continue the subject 
if he cared to do so. 

"I hope I have been of use to her," he replied simply. 

There was a note of affection in his voice that touched 
the Duchess, and a trace of sadness in it which surprised 
her. 

"He hasn't got all he wanted," she thought, and won- 
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dered where the trouble lay. The expression she had sur- 
prised on Sir Henry's face when Ronald Latimer and 
Miss Blarney had rejoined them in the garden before din- 
ner, returned to her memory. If Eonald had been in- 
disereetj, she would speak seriously to him on the subject, 
for she foresaw dangers ahead for any man who might 
allow his head to be turned by Lady Lorrimer's beauty. 
An elderly husband in love with a wife young enough to 
be his daughter — a wife beautiful exceedingly, with a strain 
of the passionate Southern blood in her veins — ^here, the 
Duchess thought, were materials that could scarcely fail to 
prove combustible, should some extraneous element intro- 
duce itself into their midst. 

After dinner she sat down by Lady Lorrimer. Being a 
warm July night the windows of the gallery were thrown 
open, and most of the party preferred the terrace beneath 
the house to remaining within doors. 

^TTou and Sir Henry see a good deal of our cousin, 
Eonald Latimer, do you not?'* she enquired casually, after 
they had talked together on a few indifferent topics. 

"Yes,'' answered Katherine, "he often comes to see us in 
Berkeley Square. I suppose we ought to be very much 
flattered that so busy a man as Mr. Latimer finds time to 
visit us. My husband is very grateful to him, you know. 
Duchess. He gave him so much valuable help and advice 
at the time of the election." 

"Eonald is wrapped up in his politics," observed the 
Duchess — ^^*he thinks of nothing else," she added. 

Lady Lorrimer smiled. "Men are much to be envied," 
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she said. *They can always make some interest for them- 
selves in life/' 

"Of course; but so can women — especially we married 
women/* 

"Oh, yes — domestic interests/* replied Lady Lorrimer 
indifferently. "The education of a tribe of children, and 
all that kind of thing.*' 

The Duchess winced a little. 

*T[ think there are others,** she said gently. ^TJnfor- 
tunately I have no experience of the domestic interests you 
mean. I am sure,** she added, smiling, seeing that Kath- 
erine looked embarrassed, "that when these domestic inter- 
ests come to you, they will prove very engrossing.** 

"I hope they will never come !** exclaimed Katherine Lor- 
rimer almost fiercely. "I should hate them.** 

The Duchess looked at her critically, and then she 
laughed quietly. 

'Ttfy dear Lady Lorrimer,** she said, "you are one of the 
New Women, I see, and I am one of the older species who 
believes that a woman's chief excuse for existing is to have 
children and bring them up in the way in which they 
should go. I am quite aware that in our modem estab- 
lishments for the education of women other ideas are 
acquired.** 

*Tossibly,** replied Katherine a little coldly; ^T. am no 
judge; I was brought up at home.** 

'T[f that is the case, I may speak a little more freely,** 
said her hostess. *T[ thought perhaps you had been edu- 
cated at one of those colleges where women learn to be — 
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well, upon my word I don^t know what they do learn to be 
— singularly unattractive freaks of humanity, I think/' 

'*I am afraid. Duchess,'* remarked Katherine, ''that I 
must have created a very bad impression/' 

The Duchess laughed — ^her good-humoured, chuckling 
laugh. She liked people who had their answers always 
ready. 

"I was judging you by your words," she replied. ''So 
many people nowadays send their daughters to be educated 
away from home. They declare that they do it for the sake 
of the education — ^but we all know that ifs because they 
don't want to be bothered with a governess in the house 
who will upset the servants, and other things too, per- 
haps. Formerly, of course, people in our class of life 
never dreamed of sending their girls to college." 

"My mother had the same dislike of girls' schools," said 
Katherine; "moreover," she added simply, "she couldn't 
have afforded to send me to one, or to have a governess for 
me either, for that matter." 

"When I hear young women saying they don't care about 
men and hate babies," pursued the Duchess, "I always take 
it for granted that they have been brought up in schools. 
If s all ridiculous nonsense, of course, and there are gen- 
erally more men and more babies than is either necessary 
or edifying." 

Katherine looked at her gravely. 

"But it may not always be ridiculous nonsense," she ob- 
jected. "Some women may have a natural antipathy, or a 
physical repulsion to that kind of thing." 
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"Poor Sir Henry Lorrimer V^ thought the Duchess. *^A 
mere phase/' she replied aloud, "and a very deplorable one. 
Shall we go on to the terrace?'' she added. "There seems 
to be no air inside the house to-night." 

Later on, when her guests had retired to their own apart- 
ments, the Duchess went to Lady BanflPs rooms. 

'^What do you think of them?" she asked, as she settled 
herself comfortably in an armchair. 

"Oh, thoroughly unsatisfactory. The man's hopeless — 
wrapped up in himself and his own concerns." 

The Duchess smiled. 

*yfe are at cross-purposes," she said. "I meant the 
Lorrimers." 

Lady Banff bit her lip. "It's all very well for you to 
laugh, Louisa," she replied. "You haven't got to look for- 
ward to bringing a succession of girls out in the world; 
and if you had, they wouldn't be paupers like mine are. 
As to the Lorrimers — ^well, I call it disgusting." 

"Disgusting?" 

"Certainly. Can you conceive anything more mer- 
cenary? That girl — ^for she is little more than a girl — 
selling herself to an elderly shopkeeper. It reminds me of 
somebody in the Bible, or in the classical dictionary — ^I 
can't remember which." 

"There is no accounting for tastes, Millicent." 

"No— nor for the power of money to mould them," said 
Lady Banff a little irritably. 

"Certainly not," observed the Duchess; 'Ve see in- 
stances of that every day." 
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Lady Banff looked at her sharply^ but the Duchess's face 
merely expressed a gentle regret at the sordid condition of 
society generally. 

'^I don^t think she cares a bit for her husband/' she con- 
tinued. ^T. talked to her this evening after dinner. She 
seems to be one of those women who — ^well, have ideas^ you 
know.*' 

Lady Banff rose from her chair and shut the double door 
of the room communicating with her own. 

"I daresay Evelyn is not asleep yet/' she said. 

"I can't make her out/' continued the Duchess. ''She 
interests me very much — and I think I should like her if I 
knew her ; I think so, but I'm not sure." 

''She interests other people very much too, Louisa/' said 
Lady Banff meaningly. 

"Eonald?" 

"So people say." 

"I know they do/' said the Duchess. "I was furious 
with him for driving down here with them to-day. What 
do you hear about her, Millicent? Mr. Westbury Jones 
was beginning to talk about her this afternoon, but I had 
to stop him; I couldn't discuss her with him while she was 
under my roof, you know. Of course, between you and me 
it is quite a different thing." 

"They say she hates men/' said Lady Banff. 

"So Mr. Westbury Jones hinted. As I say, she has ideas. 
I am sorry Eonald admires her so much." 

"I don't see that it matters — ^if she hates men." 
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'^That's just it, Millioent. Does she hate men, or onlj 
one man?'' 

"Her husband, you mean?" 

"Yes — ^her husband. She hates him, not because he is a 
man, but because he is her husband. I can see it in her 
eyes when she looks at him, as clearly as I can see in his 
that he is passionately in love with her." 

^'What an uncomfortable state of things!" remarked 
Lady Banff. 

^TJncomfortable? Of course it is uncomfortable. It 
can't last." 

^^Why in the world did you ask Bonald Latimer to meet 
her here?" 

"Why? Oh, for several reasons. You see I knew the 
Lorrimers very slightly, and Augustus didn't know them at 
all. It made it easier to have somebody whom they knew. 
Now I wish I hadn't asked him. I have a suspicion that 
Sir Henry is jealous of his wife, and that he has an idea 
that people have laughed about Eonald's admiration for 
her, and resents it accordingly. After all, Bonald has 
talked about them everywhere, and asked people to dinner 
to meet them ; so, very naturally, whenever they are invited 
he is asked also." 

"People are sure to talk — ^they always do," said Lady 
Banff; 'Tjut if she is so unapproachable " 

'TJnapproachable ! My dear Millicent, you have only 
got to look at her. How can a woman like that be unap- 
proachable ? It is a mere question of time, and of the right 
man turning up." 
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'^ell/' said Lady Banff, smiling, 'Tie hasn't turned up 
at Denwick, Louisa. I never saw Lady Lorrimer look any* 
thing but bored and indiiBferent except when she was talk- 
ing to the Duke ; and I don't suppose you are afraid of him 
falling a victim, are you?" 

The Duchess laughed. "It is very amusing," she added. 
'T haven't seen Augustus so captivated by anybody for 
years. I had counted upon you to keep him in a good 
humour, for you know he hates the Blarneys, and as for 
Lord Taplow '' 

**0h, I am nowhere," said Lady Banff, laughing; 'Tie 
hardly threw me a word all dinner; though, poor man, he 
could not help taking me in. Anyhow, if Bonald Latimer 
expected to make the running he must feel very much out 
of it. They scarcely spoke to one another as far as I could 
see, and he went off with Elinor Blarney most of the after- 
noon. To be sure, she asked him to take her on the lake." 

The Duchess prepared to get out of her chair. 

"It is only Saturday night," she said. "There is all 
Sunday. Perhaps Lady Lorrimer will go to church. Sun- 
day mornings are so dangerous, you know — ^people go out 
walking, and one can never tell what may happen. Augustus 
would like me to herd them all into a pew ; but one can't 
do that, or what would be the object of Saturday to Mon- 
day parties ?" 

"I'm not going to be herded into a pew," said Lady 
Banff, laughing. "You can take Mr. Blarney, and I'll 
stay at home. As for Eonald Latimer, I really can't see 
what you are afraid of. If Lady Lorrimer doesn't care 
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about men^ he will soon get tired of running after her^ and 
perhaps the Blarneys will catch him on the rebound/^ 

"The Lord forbid!^' exclaimed the Duchess piously. 
"Augustus and I have other views for Eonald, Millicent/* 

'TTes, I know. But, in the meantime, if I were you I 
shouldn't interfere with his present entetement It will 
keep the Blarneys at bay.*' 

"That is what I thought,*' said the Duchess. 'It all 
seemed so simple, but there is something I can't quite make 
out about it. I don't want to wake up one fine morning 
and find that, in trying to prevent that Blarney girl from 
catching Bonald, I have landed him in some stupid 
scandal." 

"He will take very good care of himself," observed Lady 
Banff. 

"Thaf s just the point — ^will he? That face is one a man 
might lose his head over; and the more indifferent its 
possessor appeared to be, the more she would excite in some 
men a determination to — ^to ^" 

"To what, Louisa?" 

"To make fools of themselves," said the Duchess, curtly. 
^*But," she added, "I don't believe that a man would find it 
very easy to make a fool of Sir Henry Lorrimer." 



CHAPTER VI 

Sib Ken^by Lobbimeb was sitting in his study in Berkeley 
Square. His writing-table^ broad and spacious^ occupied 
the centre of the room^ and was covered with little packets 
of letters and papers, all neatly docketed. There was no 
litter— no confusion. Everything about Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer's table bore silent but unmistakable witness to the 
orderly habits of a man of business who could not afford 
the time to be untidy. 

The room was simply but comfortably furnished. Over 
the chimney-piece, facing the revolving writing-chair cov- 
ered with dark morocco leather, hung the one picture that 
adorned its walls — a full-length portrait of Lady Lorrimer, 
recently painted by a famous French artist, aroimd which 
crowds had lingered at the last winter exhibition in Bond 
Street. It was a daring picture. In the background were 
orange-trees laden with golden fruit, and the blue glint of 
a southern sea. In the foreground, a dusty road, and roses, 
roses everywhere. They hung in crimson masses over the 
marble balustrade of the steps which Katherine Lorrimer 
was descending. Her white draperies had brushed their 
blossoms in passing, and the fallen petals were scattered 
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around her and beneath her feet^ waiting for her next 
step to bruise and crush them. 

On the human figure the painter had wasted no orna- 
ment. The dark hair lay clustering over broad, level brows 
bent in an almost imperceptible frown, as though their 
owner were confronted by some eternal problem that baffled 
her understanding and held her spirit in weariness. The 
slumbrous eyes of softest brown gazed in front of her as if 
trying to penetrate beyond the white distance of the road 
below; the red lips were parted in a faint smile that had 
something in it of sadness as well as of scorn. 

'^t is almost a pity that Madame is a woman/' the great 
artist had said to her as he studied her features for the first 
time ; '^if she had been of the other sex she might have sat 
for the Antinous.'* 

Sir Henry Lorrimer's correspondence lay neglected as 
he sat looking at the picture opposite to him. He had 
married that woman who was advancing towards him 
through the roses and the sunlight, gazing, never at him, 
but at something far beyond him— something in which he 
felt himself to have no share nor part. He had married 
her. She was his by right, by law, and yet he was as far 
away from her as he was when he first met her. He had 
brought her by force into his life, but he had not been able 
to force himself into hers. He had failed — ^for the first 
time, he. Sir Henry Lorrimer, the successful business man, 
had failed in an enterprise. The pity of it was that the 
failure should be marriage — the heart-weariness of it, the 
burning mortification of it. And yet he had been warned. 
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Eatherine had told him that she could not love him — as 
he wished to be loved. Like a fool he had not taken the 
warning. Like a fool he had believed that love must beget 
love. He had not realised that it sometimes begets hate. 

He knew that he had no reasonable gromids for com- 
plaint against his wife. She had never attempted to de- 
ceive him as to the state of her feelings towards him. He 
knew now that she had never even attempted to deceive her- 
self, as women desirous of finding themselves an excuse for 
making a loveless marriage are prone to do. 

She had tolerated his love, with a passive tolerance; or 
rather she had tolerated his passion, submitting to it as the 
inevitable fulfilment of her share in their marriage con- 
tract. His love had never touched her; and now, after 
more than a year of married life. Sir Henry Lorrimer was 
beginning to realise that it was his love that was crying 
out for satisfaction. 

As he gazed upon the picture opposite to him, a sudden 
gust of anger swept over his soul. He could have torn 
from its frame that beautiful, indifferent thing with its 
scornful smile that seemed to mock at the patience of his 
love. Almost he felt as though he could have rent it, and 
trampled its glowing beauty underfoot — as the rose-leaves 
on the steps had been bruised and trampled. What did the 
painter mean by those crushed blossoms which had stained 
the whiteness of the marble as if with their life's blood? 
He had often looked at them and wondered why the artist 
had painted them with such careful detail. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer turned his eyes away from the pic- 
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ture. With w impatient exclamation at his own weakness 
he rose from the writing-table to pace up and down the 
room. 

Suddenly the door opened and his wife entered. She 
had a paper in her hand^ which she held out to him. 

**You wished to see the list for our dinner next week/' 
she said. "I am writing the cards ; so if there is anybody 
else you wish to ask ^^ 

Sir Henry took the paper and glanced over it. 

''I think/' he observed quietly, ^Hhat we might substitute 
some other man for Latimer." 

Katherine took up a book which lay on the table beside 
her and looked at its title. 

"Do you?" she replied, indifferently. "Very well. Per- 
haps you will suggest some one else. It is a political din- 
ner, more or less, you know, and I thought that Mr. Lati- 
mer would fit in very well." 

Sir Henry looked at her somewhat searchingly. 

"Latimer is in our house too frequently, Katherine," he 
remarked. "Of course, I know that he has been very use- 
ful, but we don't want him as a kind of tame cat." 

Lady Lorrimer laughed a little. "I don't think there is 
much of the tame cat about him/' she replied. 'TBut even 
if he is here frequently, what does it matter?" 

"Sir Henry Lorrimer's patience began to be ruffled. 

"It matters very much," he said drily. "I don't sup- 
pose you want people to say ill-natured things." 

His wife shrugged her shoulders. "I don't see why you 
should care if they did say them," she answered. 
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Sir Henry turned away from her abruptly. It was one 
of the cold; callous speeches he often heard from ELath- 
erine^s lips. 

'*But I do care/* he said, after a pause — ^''even if yon do 
not. It is my duty to care, and it should be yours also. 
Do you suppose people think that Latimer comes here to 
see me?" 

'T)oes it signify what they think?*' 

Sir Henry re-seated himself at the writing-table. Tak- 
ing up a pencil he crossed Mr. Latimer's name off the list 
his wife had given him. 

'It signifies what I think," he replied. 

Katherine looked at him curiously. 

"We can ask Latimer again later on," Sir Henry con-» 
tinned. "He dined here a fortnight ago, and we have met 
him at nearly every dinner we have been to. It really seems 
as though people think that when they invite us it is 
necessary also to invite him." 

"I suppose they consider that he has discovered us." 

"Then they must find out their mistake." 

"I do not think it is a mistake," Katherine Lorrimer 
continued calmly. 

Sir Henry was silent. He could not very well gainsay 
his wife's last remark. Within a year he and Katherine 
had been received into the inner circle of the London 
world, and he could not but feel that Bonald Latimer had 
largely contributed to this social success, if success it could 
be called. 

"Listen, Katherine," he said presently, speaking very 
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gently^ but ako very decidedly. ^TTou cannot afford to 
have a man like Latimer always hanging about you. If 
he were one of those yomig idiots who think it the smart 
thing to do to nm after some married woman^ it would 
be a different matter. People would not notice it so much^ 
and I — ^well, probably I should not notice it so much either. 
But Latimer has never been one of that set^ and he isn't 
an idiot. He is a man whose career is being watched.'^ 

^^t will be very easy to find another man for Wednesday 
night/' said Katherine composedly. 

Sir Henry moved impatiently in his chair. ^H only want 
to save you from the annoyance of finding your name 
coupled with Latimer's/' he said. "Of course, it would be 
all nonsense — so far as you are concerned. But the world 
would not understand that. The only person to under- 
stand it would probably be myself." 

'Yourself 1" 

'?es, Eatherine. I am not in the least suggesting that 
I have any fear lest you should allow Latimer to com- 
promise you, or me. Please do not think that. Besides, he 
is not the man to do it; he could not compromise you with- 
out compromising himself, and that would not suit his 
book at all." 

**The subject is not worth discussing," observed Kath- 
erine coldly. 

*1 agree with you— it is not. But it is my duly to warn 
you." 

'Then— people have been talking." 

"People always talk," replied Sir Henry evasively. "The 
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only thing is to be careful not to give them too much ex- 
cuse for doing so. I hear that Latimer's relations are verf 
anxious he should marry. It appears they have a suitable 
wife all ready for him." 

Katherine looked at him quickly. 

'Really?" she asked. "Who told you so ?** 

"Lady Banff told me." 

"Ah, Lady Banff." 

She made no further comment, and Sir Henry took up 
a blue-book and played with it nervously. 

"It seems," he continued, "that the Cheshires are very 
anxious he should marry a cousin of the Duchess's— -a Miss 
Gray. Lady Banff knows her well, and says she is very 
pretty, and that she has some money. Altogether a charm- 
ing girl." 

He pronounced it gnrl^ and his wife shivered. 

"What else did Lady Banff tell you?" she asked. 

"She seemed to regard it as a settled thing," answered 
Sir Henry — "not an actual engagement, of course — she 
asked me not to talk about it — ^but still an affair which 
would certainly be arranged sooner or later." 

He glanced at his wife as he spoke, but her face told him 
nothing. Only the lips wore a slight smile — ^the smile that 
the painter of the picture hanging above her had arrested 
and transferred to his canvas. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer flattered himself that he had done 
a clever thing. Katherine had no silly ideas in her head 
about Bonald Latimer, of course ; though the latter might 
entertain them about her. It was jtst as well that she 
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should learn what he had heard^ and from whom he had 
heard it. Lady BanflE was, as Katherine well knew, an in- 
timate friend of the Duchess of Cheshire, and Sir Henry 
believed that he had put two and two together, and that 
he had grasped Lady Banff's motive for talking to him 
about Bonald Latimer's affairs. 

No doubt Eatherine had been pleased with the atten- 
tions of a more or less prominent man like Mr. Latimer. 
Most women liked to monopolise the attention of a man 
who was being talked about. But Sir Henry did not think 
that his wife would care about being used as a second 
string to any man's bow. He calculated that she would in 
all probability snub Mr. Latimer, as he had more than once 
heard her snub other men, now that she knew him to be 
considered by his relatives almost engaged to this Miss 
Gray. He himself had felt more indignant than ever with 
Bonald Latimer after what Lady Banff had confided to him. 
His jealousy had been aroused. He was jealous not of his 
wife, but of the man who seemed to have awakened in her 
a certain interest, and to have made her take a pleasure in 
his society which he, her husband, had so utterly failed in 
his attempt to excite. He could not banish from his mind 
the suspicion that Bonald Latimer was laying deliberate 
siege to Katherine. 

He knew too well how, in his own case, it had been 
Katherine's very coldness and indifference to love that had 
kindled his passion for her to a point at which he was no 
longer master of himself. And if it had been thus with 
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him^ how might it not be with a man so much younger 
than he? 

For some months he had watched — ^watched silently and 
keenly. But^ beyond the fact that his wife seemed to pre- 
fer Mr. Latimer's society to that of other men frequenting 
the house^ he Had seen no sign of any response on her part 
to Eonald's admiration. What he fancied he did see was 
that the latter was rapidly losing his head. Other people 
saw it also ; of that he was convinced. Eightly or wrongly, 
he interpreted Lady BanflE's remarks as a warning to him- 
self and Katherine, and, possibly, as a remonstrance from 
the Cheshires, on whom Eonald Latimer so greatly de- 
pended for his future. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer leaned back in his chair and looked 
at his wife in silence. Katherine took the paper contain- 
ing the list for the dinner-party and moved towards the 
door. 

*^Do not forget to find another man,'* she remarked 
quietly. ^T will send the cards out this evening.'* 

'TTou are not vexed, Katherine?'' began Sir Henry, 
hesitatingly. 

"Vexed ? Why should I be vexed ?" 

"Oh, well, it is annoying when people won't mind their 
own business." 

"Precisely!" 

Something in the tone of his wife's voice jarred upon 
Sir Henry. 

"Perhaps," he continued, "you think that I am not mind- 
ing my own business. But I am minding it, Katherine — 
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otherwise I should not have spoken. You don't know the 
world as I know it^ and sometimes I think that you forget 
— ^that you do not realise ^^ 

''What do I not realised 

Sir Henry hesitated again. "That everybody is not bom 
with your nature/' he said at length, "and certainly not 
every man. You forget your own power — ^the power of 
your beauty." 

Katherine turned and looked at him. 

"What are you afraid of?" she asked. 

Sir Henry did not meet her gaze. Like most point-blank 
questions, it was a disagreeable question to answer, and he 
knew that there was but one answer to it. 

"I have already told you," he said, after a pause. "You 
do not realise the danger — ^the danger to yourself," and he 
looked at her doubtfully. 

Katherine smiled, but the smile told him nothing of her 
thoughts. Sir Henry understood man well enough ; but the 
thought that was uppermost in his wife's mind at that mo- 
ment was that he certainly did not understand woman. 

Lady Lorrimer had taken in the situation instantly. 
The Duchess of Cheshire was afraid of her; afraid that her 
influence over Bonald Latimer might prevent him from 
marrying this girl who had been chosen as a suitable wife 
for him. The thought amused her. Perhaps, too, it 
slightly flattered her vanity; for there was, after all, plenty 
of human nature in her. Of course, she could see it all. 
Lady Banff had been deputed by the Duchess to give her 
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a hint; and had used her husband as the channel of its 
conveyance. 

The whole affair was decidedly amusing. Hitherto she 
had not taken Mr. Latimer's devotion very seriously. He 
interested her, and she was perfectly conscious of the fact 
that she far preferred his company to that of other men 
whom she met. Unlike her husband, Bonald Latimer 
never attempted to make love to her; and yet the feeling 
that she could make him do so if she chose was not an un- 
pleasing feeling. She had not chosen, because she was very 
weary of this thing men called love — ^but she read in his 
eyes that the thing was there. It had not escaped Kath- 
erine that her husband had read it also, and she had noticed 
of late an ever-growing impatience on his part of Mr. Lati- 
mer's presence. She regarded this impatience with some 
concern. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer amorous was repugnant enough, 
certainly; but then, as Mrs. Lavington had impressed upon 
her, she had given him the legal right to be so. But Sir 
Henry Lorrimer jealous was a serious matter to contem- 
plate. Katherine often wished that her husband did not 
love her ; but she knew that he did love — ^ineffably. Very 
soon after she had become acquainted with Bonald Latimer 
she had found herself making comparisons, and wonder- 
ing why the one wearied her and the other did not. There 
was something mentally refreshing to her in Bonald Lati- 
mer's conversation and in the atmosphere which he seemed 
to introduce when he came to Berkeley Square. It did not 
strike Katherine that the atmosphere which Mr. Latimer 
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brought with him was usually an atmosphere of self, nor 
was she conscious how largely the mental refreshment she 
experienced on such occasions was due to this fact. Sir 
Henr/s self-eflEacement irritated her. There was a haunt- 
ing sense of the ridiculous in being the object of an elderly 
husband's adoration. She knew that she had no interest in 
his aflfairs. His money was made; and his political life a 
mere form, embarked upon, as she was very well aware, for 
her sake rather than his own. The knowledge of this was 
a perpetual annoyance to her. She felt that she could have 
thrown herself into the life of a man who was fighting his 
way to the front in politics, in art — ^in anything, in short. 
She would have worked for him, have been ambitious for 
him and stimulated his ambition. 

Eonald Latimer had talked to her of his aims and aspira- 
tions until he had gradually awakened in Katherine a per- 
sonal interest in them and in his own success in life. The 
thought that he had confided in her, apparently seeking 
her opinions and counsel on his affairs, fiattered her. She 
liked to feel that she was of use to a public man, and al- 
most unconsciously she had grown to believe herself to be 
indispensable to him. 

The attitude which her husband had recently assumed 
had hitherto not troubled Lady Lorrimer very greatly. 
She knew that she was not in love with Eonald, and 
that she had nothing to conceal on that account. Never- 
theless, what she had just learned disturbed her. She felt 
a little impatient with herself that her husband's intel- 
ligence should have had this effect, but at the same time she 
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was considerably annoyed with Bonald. He had never 
mentioned Miss Gray to her^ and Eatherine considered 
that he should have done so. The consideration was in- 
consistent^ no doubt^ but womanlike. She hated Lady 
Banff for having discussed with her husband the possibility 
of Bonald Latimer's marriage. 

**You appear to be very anxious to protect Mr. Latimer/' 
Katherine said sarcastically as Sir Henry kept silence. 

'1 am anxious to protect you/* he answered. "I should 
certainly not like to think that you were being talked about 
as I hear some other women being talked about.'' 

"Please/' Katherine replied, "do not trouble yourself 
about me I But, indeed, you are not thinking so much 
about me as about yourself." 

"That is an unfair remark," Sir Henry said, conscious 
nevertheless of the amount of truth underlying his wife's 
words. 

"I do not think we need waste time by discussing the 
matter/' she returned coldly. "As to the dinner-party, I 
must leave you to find some single man instead of Mr. 
Latimer. I am quite indifferent whom you ask." 

The stress laid upon the personal pronouns in the latter 
part of his wife's remark caused Sir Henry Lorrimer for 
the first time to lose control over his patience. 

'*I daresay you are !" he exclaimed. ^HIVTiatever I do, or 
feel, is a matter of indifference to you. But what you do 
is not indifferent to me. As to Latimer, he may go and 
dine in hell if he likes, but he shan't dine here again yet 
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awhile. I mean to be master in my own 'on — Chouse/' he 
concluded^ with an effort to recover a nearly lost aspirate. 

Eatherine looked at him with genuine astonishment. 
That her husband conld lose his temper with her was some- 
thing of a revelation. Then the humour of the situation 
seized her. 

"I have no control over the devil's dinner lists/' she 
observed tranquilly, "neither, for that matter, do I seem to 
have much over yours. It is understood, then, that Mr. 
Latimer dines — elsewhere — on the fifteenth." 

She turned quickly as she spoke and walked quietly out 
of the library without a glance at her husband. Sir Henry 
Lorrimer, with his thumbs thrust into his waistcoat 
pockets, was gazing out of the windows, already repentant 
of his outburst. The sound of the opening door caused 
him to look round. 

^^atherine!" he called out hurriedly. "Katherine, 
wait ! 1 didn't mean ^" 

But the door closed behind his wife; and Sir Henry, 
though he made a step or two forward as to follow her, 
paused for a moment irresolutely, and then reseated himself 
at his writing-table. 



CHAPTER VII 

''Augustus/^ said the Duchess of Cheshire to her hus- 
band^ ^^I wish you would listen to me instead of reading 
those tiresome debates/' 

The Duke looked up from his Times. 

'^ was reading Bonald's speech in the Commons last 
night/^ he said^ laying the newspaper on his knees and 
looking at his wife over his reading-glasses. '^In my opin- 
ion/' he continued;, "it is the best speech he has ever made 
in the House. But what is it^ Louisa? I am all atten- 
tion/' 

"If s not much use Bonald's distinguishing himself in 
public if he is going to make an ass of himself in private 
life," said the Duchess bluntly. 

The Duke removed his glasses from his nose and laid 
them on the table beside him. 

"In his private life !'' he re-echoed. "I don^t know what 
you mean, Louisa. Bonald is too busy a man to have any 
private life." 

"Humph !" ejaculated the Duchess. "People have always 
time to make fools of themselves/' and then she looked at 
him dubiously, and hesitated for a moment. 

The fact was that the Duchess felt considerably dis- 
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turbed in mind. She was not given to listening to gossip 
with any attention; indeed^ gossip bored her^ and she was 
not a woman who liked being bored. A story had reached 
her ears through Lady Banff that Eonald and Lady Lor- 
rimer had been seen sitting together in a remote part of 
Kensington Gardens, in earnest conversation. Now, there 
was no reason why two people should not sit and talk to 
each other in any part of Kensington Gardens they might 
select; but it was both unfortunate and annoying that 
Bonald and Lady Lorrimer should have been those two 
people. In the first moment of irritation, on hearing the 
story from Lady Banff^s lips, the Duchess had exclaimed 
that if they had not been idiots they would have chosen 
Battersea Park, as a locality less likely to be traversed by 
those who might know them by sight. 

Thus far, the plan which the Duchess and Lady Banff 
had concerted, whereby Lady Lorrimer was to hear through 
her husband that Eonald was already considered by his 
relatives as engaged to Eachel Gray, had not had any visible 
result. The worst of it was that the Duchess felt she had 
herself been indiscreet. In her fear lest Eonald should 
fall into the Blarney nets, she had, as she well knew, thrown 
biTTi and Lady Lorrimer together on various occasions, and 
she had even asked the Lorrimers to Cheshire House in a 
more intimate manner than had been either necessary or, 
as she now reflected, wise. 

She had fully made up her mind, after hearing the 
Kensington Gardens story, that she would consult her hus- 
band on the subject. On second thoughts, however, she 
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felt by no means snre that any good would result from 
doing so. Augustus was very strict in certain of his ideas. 
He held decided views as to the sanctity of matrimony and 
the obvious disadvantages of a menage a trois. The Duchess 
herself was apt to make allowances for the frailties of 
human nature, where allowances could possibly be made; 
but she knew that it would be hopeless to expect anything 
of the kind from her husband. 

She regretted her remark as to the possibility of Bonald 
making a fool of himself in his private life as soon as she 
had made it, for Augustus's suspicions were evidently 
aroused. 

"It is high time that Bonald married,^' he said, as his 
wife paused. "Nothing is so damaging to a political man's 
career as dangling about some married woman.'' 

"I quite agree with you," the Duchess returned eagerly. 
"That is the very point on which I wished to speak to you." 

"Which point? There were two in my remark, Louisa." 

*^hy, Eonald's marriage, of course. Bachel can leave 
her mother now, and I have asked her to come to us for 
the remainder of the season. You don't mind, I suppose ?" 

"Mind ?" answered the Duke. "No, why should I mind ? 
A very good thing, Louisa — ^an excellent thing. Throw 
them together as much as possible." 

"That is what I thought. But it is not so easy to throw 
two people together in London, especially when Parlia- 
ment is sitting, and one of the two happens to be in the 
Government. No, Augustus, we can't rely upon that port 
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of thing at present — ^it will be much simpler when we are 
at Brampton/* 

^^Then what do yon mean to do now V* 

'Well/' replied the Duchess, "I think it would be a very 
good plan if it were generally regarded as an imderstood 
thing that Bachel was going to marry Bonald. He would 
get accustomed to the idea, you know, and custom counts 
for a good deal/' 

''And other people would get accustomed to it also," ob- 
served the Duke. 

His wife glanced at him quickly. Augustus occasionally 
manifested a shrewdness which was apt to take her by 
surprise. 

"Exactly," she replied. "The Blarneys, for instance." 

The Duke took up the Times again impatiently. "A 
detestable brood," he muttered to himself. "By all means 
have Bachel here," he continued, "and she can come to 
Brampton in August, when Parliament has adjourned. 
I suppose," he added, "that she would marry Bonald if he 
asked her?" 

"To-morrow," said the Duchess laconically. 

"Then, my dear Louisa," returned the Duke, "why 
doesn't he ask her ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," the Duchess answered, a little 
irritably. "Last winter I thought every day that he meant 
to propose to her — ^and so, I suspect, did she, poor child. 
Not that she has ever talked about her feelings respecting 
Bonald — certainly not to her mother — but then girls nowa- 
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days don't confide in their mothers; at least so Millicent 
Banff tells me/' 

The Duke gathered up his newspaper and his glasses and 
rose from his chair. 

^^You and Lady Banff had better try to arrange it be- 
tween you/' he said, preparing to beat a retreat to his own 
room. "She has experience.'' 

The Duchess laughed. "Poor Millicent!" she replied. 
"She certainly has !" 

It was not without a certain sense of relief that she saw 
her husband leave the library where they were sitting after 
breakfast. She knew very well that he would be consider- 
ably annoyed if he suspected any intrigue between Eonald 
and Lady Lorrimer or any other married woman. And 
when Augustus was annoyed he generally thought it right 
to take action, as he called it; in the course of which proc- 
ess the Duchess had known him to blunder considerably, 
although animated by the best of intentions. 

She had taken up a newspaper, and was glancing through 
its contents, when the door opened and Eonald Latimer 
came into the room. 

"They told me I should find you here," he said, after 
wishing her good morning. "Is the Duke in? I wanted 
to speak to him for a moment. We should like him to 
propose an amendment to clause six in the National De- 
fence Bill. I think it will probably be taken in the Lords 
on Friday night." 

"He has just gone to his room," replied the Duchess. 
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^^But I don't suppose he knows anything about National 
Defence/* she added. 

Bonald Latimer laughed. 

"No more does anybody else — ^in the Government/* he 
returned. ^TUEost of our Bills are tentative measures. This 
is another of them. But a certain amount of criticism from 
our own side is always a good thing. It takes the wind out 
of the Opposition sails, you know.*' 

The Duchess looked at him for a moment or two with- 
out replying. 

"I hear you made an excellent speech last night/* she 
said presently. 

"Oh, well, people say so ^^ 

"Eachel is coming to us to-morrow — ^till the end of the 
season,** the Duchess continued abruptly. 

Bonald Latimer looked surprised, and, his cousin could 
not help thinking, not altogether pleased. 

'T thought that she had refused to come when you asked 
her before — ^that she did not like to leave her mother,** 
he said. 

"Her mother is much better now. Eachel deserves a 
holiday — she has had a good many weeks of anxiety.** 

"I suppose you will take her to balls and things/* said 
Bonald carelessly. 

"If she likes to go,** answered the Duchess. "But I don*t 
suppose she will care to go out much,** she continued. "It 
is not her first season, you know; and I suspect that the 
only person Eachel would particularly care to meet is not 
often to be found at a ball.** 
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Bonald Latimer looked at his watch. ''I want to catch 
the Duke before he goes out," he said, "and I am on my 
way to Whitehall/' 

^'Augustus is not going out,'' returned the Duchess 
placidly, "and Whitehall won't run away. Your secre- 
taries will only think that you are resting after your 
triumph of last night." 

"Oh, if you wish to speak to me about anything, I have 
a few minutes to spare," replied Eonald; *Tbut you know 
how busy this confounded Bill keeps us. What with hav- 
ing to be at the office till three or four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and in the House the rest of the day and most of 
the night, one really hasn't a minute one can call one's 
own," 

"A very good thing, too," observed the Duchess, settling 
herself down in a chair. 

"I don't quite see why you think so?" 

"But I do think so, and I don't at all mind telling you 
why. Other people won't tell you anything — ^they'll be 
only too delighted to see you in — ^well, in a mess. If you 
weren't a successful man nobody would care very much 
whether you got into a mess or whether you didn't. But 
you are a successful man, and success in these days means 
brains. Nothing makes people so unpopular as brains, if 
they happen to use them." 

'Ttfy dear cousin Louisa, what on earth do you mean?" 
asked Bonald. 

The Duchess looked him straight in the face. When she 
once made up her mind to a moral move it was apt to 
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be as deliberate and weighty in its way as were her 
physical motions. 

"The more you are at Westminster or Whitehall, and 
the less you are in Berkeley Square, the better for you,'* 
she replied. "No — ^you needn't interrupt me. Lady Lor- 
rimer is an extremely good-looking woman, and no doubt 
a very interesting one ; but — she is Lady Lorrimer.** 

"You have been hearing some silly gossip, I suppose,*' 
said Bonald lightly. "I fancy Lady Lorrimer has enemies; 
good-looking women generally have — chiefly among the 
men they have snubbed. As to being much at Berkeley 
Square — ^by which I suppose you mean at the Lorrimers* 
house — ^I haven't been inside it for some time, not since 
I dined with them about a month ago." 

"Oh, I don't mean Berkeley Square in particular," re- 
turned the Duchess. "At any rate, you'd better sit in Lady 
Lorrimer's pocket in her husband's house than — ^well, in 
Kensington Gardens, for instance; for then nobody would 
talk except the Lorrimer servants, and nobody pays atten-^ 
tion to what servants say. If people did we should, most 
of us, be up in the Divorce Court, and in other courts too, 
for that matter." 

"Oh !" exclaimed Honald, "now I understand what you 
mean. I certainly did meet Lady Lorrimer walking 
through Kensington Gardens the other day, and we sat 
down and had a talk. I suppose some idiot saw us and 
hurried off to gossip about it. Our meeting was a pure 
accident." 

The Duchess smiled sarcastically. 
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''Of course/' she observed. ''Kensington Gardens is a 
nasty, dangerous place. Accidents are perpetually happen- 
ing there— or if they don't happen there, they happen after* 
wards, which is worse. If you must know, Elinor Blarney 
passed you — she was walking with her maid. But yon and 
Lady Lorrimer were so engrossed that you did not notice 
her." 

"Damn Elinor Blarney !" muttered Mr. Latimer. 

"By all means," the Duchess returned cordially; "but 
that won't stop people talking about you and Lady Lor- 
rimer. And if s not fair, Bonald," she added. "If s unfair 
on her and Sir Henry, to begin with; and ifs unfair 

on ^" she stopped, and for the first time hesitated for 

a moment." 

"On whom? on myself, I suppose," interposed Bonald. 

"Fiddle-de-dee!" replied the Duchess sharply. "Thafs 
so like you, Bonald — so like most men, if it comes to that! 
No; ifs unfair on Eachel." 

"On Bachel !" repeated Bonald Latimer. "But, Louisa, 
I have never proposed to Bachel, so what right ^" 

"I know you haven't," interrupted the Duchess, "but 
you ought to have done so. Last year you behaved in such 
a way as to give her every reason to think that you meant 
to propose to her. And, as I say, you ought to marry 
her. Augustus wishes it; I wish it; and I am quite sure 
that Bachel herself wishes it. You were inclined to wish 
it also, before Lady Lorrimer appeared on the scene." 

Bonald laughed a little nervously. 

"I assure you," he said after a pause, during which the 
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Duchess gazed at him imperturbably, "that you are quite 
mistaken — as far as Lady Lorrimer is concerned. I don't 
pretend not to admire her, and I find her very agreeable. 
I am sorry for her, too — ^tied up to that jealous old snob 
of a husband/' 

The Duchess shook her head. 

*'A bad symptom, my dear Eonald,'' she said — '^a very 
bad sjrmptom! When a man begins to feel sorry for a 
pretty woman, and regards her as thrown away upon her 
husband, he had better travel, or go after big game. You 
can't do either, unluckily." 

"It is scarcely necessary 1" observed Eonald. 

^'And you are quite wrong as to Sir Henry Lorrimer 
being a snob," continued the Duchess. "I know a snob 
when I see one — ^there are plenty about. But Sir Henry 
Lorrimer is very much the reverse. I should say that you 
are right, however^^ as to his being a jealous husband." 

"Jealous husbands shouldn't marry women young enough 
to be their daughters." 

The Duchess shrugged her shoulders. "That is beside 
the point," she replied. "The fact remains that Lady Lor- 
rimer is his wife. I don't suppose you want your career 
to be ruined by a scandal; -and Sir Henry Lorrimer strikes 
me as being one of those uncompromising people who are 
apt to make scandals inevitable. I'm not a very strait- 
laced person," she continued, glancing at her cousin with 
an expression half grave and half humorous, '1)ut I do 
think that marriage ought to be respected. And you know 
what Augustus feels about all that sort of thing. He'd 
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abolish divorce if he could; and if the Deceased Wife^s 
Sister Bill were passed, I believe it would kill him. That 
must be pure moral principle on his part, for I haven^t got 
a sister/' 

Eonald laughed. "I really must go," he said, glancing 
at his watch again. ^TTou needn't be uneasy,'' he added; 
*^I shan't compromise either Lady Lorrimer or myself." 

The Duchess looked at him. "Marry Rachel," she said 
gravely, "and don't let Lady Lorrimer compromise you. 
She has ideas. I mean ideas about the relation of the 
sexes, and all that kind of thing — and that sort of woman 
usually ends by compromising her friends. Besides, there 
is another thing you should consider. It won't be very wise 
of you if you run counter to Augustus's wishes. You know 
what I mean — ^and Augustus is very obstinate. If he once 
gets an idea into his head, it isn't easy to get it out again. 
Now I have no more to say — ^I've given you a hint, Eonald, 
and if you don't profit by it, you're a fool. You'll find 
Augustus in his room. He thinks he's going to have the 
gout." 

Eonald smiled to himself as he left her. The Duchess 
of Cheshire's hints were wont to be driven in with sledge- 
hammers, but he fully recognised their utility. The Duke 
could make him a rich man in the future, and he had 
given him every reason to suppose that it was his inten- 
tion to do so. And Eachel? Well, a man might certainly 
do much worse than marry Eachel Gray — ^under the cir- 
cumstances. 



CHAPTEB VIII 

When Eonald Latimer told the Duchess that his meeting 
with Lady Lorrimer in Kensington Gardens had been due 
to accident, he had only spoken the truth. He could see 
very well that his cousin did not believe him, and he was 
perfectly aware that nobody would regard his and Lady 
Lorrimer's simultaneous presence there as otherwise than 
prearranged. 

That Miss Blarney should have seen him and Kath- 
erine Lorrimer together annoyed him not a little, for he 
knew that Lady Louisa would not be likely to spare the 
woman whom she looked upon as a rival. As a matter of 
fact Lady Lorrimer had been visiting an old friend of her 
mother, who, in consideration of her late husband^s ser- 
vices to his sovereign and country, had been graciously per- 
mitted to inhabit a cold and damp suite of rooms in Ken- 
sington Palace for the remainder of her natural life. 

After paying her visit, it had struck Katherine that it 
would be a pleasant thing to do to walk across Kensington 
Gardens, and she had accordingly sent her carriage away, 
with directions that it should await her at the Prince Con- 
sort Memorial. 

It happened to be a Saturday afternoon; and, released 
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from his official duties^ Bonald Latimer had also bent his 
steps westward, not sorry to have an opportunity of taking 
a little exercise after a week of constant attendance in 
the House of Commons. It had been a far from un- 
pleasant surprise, but a surprise all the same, to find him- 
self face to face with Lady Lorrimer in a semi-deserted 
part of the Gardens, where a few scattered couples were 
sitting in the shade of the elmtrees. To follow their ex- 
ample for a few minutes had seemed to be the obvious 
thing to do on a warm July afternoon, and neither Ronald 
nor Katherine Lorrimer had been conscious of the fact 
that the few minutes had lengthened themselves into nearly 
an hour. 

During his short interview with the Duke of Cheshire 
that morning Eonald Latimer's thoughts had been chiefly 
occupied by what he had just heard from the Duchess's lips. 

He had lately been somewhat puzzled by Lady Lor- 
rimer's attitude towards him. He could not help noticing 
that there was a slight but very perceptible change in her 
manner when he talked to her. Her former indiflEerence, 
with the touch of weariness in it that had first attracted 
him, seemed to be yielding to a very decided interest in 
himself — ^his political aims, his career, in everything, in 
short, that he chose to tell her concerning his affairs. 

This condition of things, although fiattering to his 
vanity, might end by becoming embarrassing, and, as the 
Duchess had suggested, even compromising. That Sir 
Henry Lorrimer was jealous of him had been evident to 
Bonald for some time, and he had wondered how it was 
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that Lady Lorrimer appeared to be wholly imconseious of 
the fact. But one of the results of his unexpected meeting 
with her in Kensington Gardens had been the discovery 
that Lady Lorrimer was perfectly aware of her husband's 
jealousy, and that it angered her. How far he was in 
love with Sir Henry Lorrimer's wife, or whether he was 
in love with her at all, Bonald was not prepared to say — 
even to himself. He was very fully alive, certainly, to the 
fascination of her beauty, and appreciative, too, of her 
quickness of perception and intellect. 

But appreciation does not necessarily carry with it the 
desire to possess the object appreciated, and Ronald was 
by no means prepared to admit to himself that he was ready 
to risk a scandal for Katherine Lorrimer's physical or 
mental charms. 

Lady Lorrimer had up to the present been an enigma to 
him, a character the component parts of which had afforded 
him a certain interest to attempt to unravel. So long as 
he had felt that she regarded him with the same indiffer- 
ence as she displayed towards other men, her husband in- 
cluded, it had been interesting to see how far he could suc- 
ceed in breaking down this indifference and in making him- 
self the exception to her rule. 

Mr. Latimer's thoughts were not immersed in politics, 
as he left Cheshire House, and cut across Pall Mall and 
Carlton House Terrace into the welcome shade of St. 
James's Park. Although it was long past his usual hour 
for the commencement of his official work at Whitehall, he 
slackened his pace after reaching the comparatively de- 
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serted park. Finally he sat down on an isolated chair and 
began to trace patterns on the ground with the point of 
his walking-stick. 

The applause which had burst forth in the House of 
Commons at repeated points during his speech of the night 
before — applause in which the Opposition benches had 
more than once joined — ^was not ringing in his ears. He 
was thinking of his own future, not of the future of his 
party, although he had arrived at a position in which the 
two were more closely allied than he quite realised. His 
mind evolved a sketch, or rather a panorama, of the pros- 
pects which life presented to him, and he was fain to con- 
fess that the prospect was a fair one. Youth, brains, suc- 
cess were all on his side, and if he did not throw social 
position into the scale together with them, it was because 
he was unable to realise himself as being without it. 

The one part lacking to constitute a harmonious whole 
was money. It was true that the Cheshires gave him a very 
handsome allowance, in order that he should be independ- 
ent of his official salary. But even the handsomest of 
allowances carry with them an element of uncertainty 
which must prevent them from being regarded as wholly 
satisfactory bases of life. 

*^A man might do very much worse than marry Eachel 
Gray,'* Eonald Latimer said to himself. ^^Domestic felicity 
would be a certainty. Eachel would not be likely to give 
her husband any surprises. The married state would be 
one of security, though possibly of some dulness. At all 
events, the Duke and poor old Louisa would be pleased; 
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and if I married to suit their wishes^ why^ damn it all ! tiiey 
couldn't do lees than settle a useful simi upon me now, 
and leave me the unentailed properties in the future. After 
all, Louisa hinted as much just now, and she did the same 
last year. And Louisa knows how to manage her Duke — 
when she chooses.'* 

At this stage of his reflections Bonald Latimer aban- 
doned his geometrical tracings and lighted a cigarette. 

"Not but what Eachel has good looks/' he resumed, after 
watching the smoke-rings dissolve as he blew them away 
from him, "and a certain charm, too, in a quiet sort of 
way. I daresay one would get very fond of her, even if one 
did know exactly what was coming next. Qood Lord, 
though, what a difference there is between those two 
women ! I'll be bound Lorrimer never knows what is com- 
ing next. He's beginning to show for it, too. No, Louisa 
is right. Uncommon sensible woman, Louisa — ^not but 
what I've always thought that if she had some looks and a 
figure, her Augustus wouldn't have had such a quiet time 
of it. Louisa is perfectly right. I can't afford to com- 
promise Lady Lorrimer, and I can't afford to let Lady 
Lorrimer compromise me. The British public has pre- 
tended to become virtuous since the eighteenth century, and 
expects virtue in the private lives of its politicians. In- 
fernal silly thing — ^the British public, when you come to 
think of it; but its prejudices have to be respected. A 
good move of Louisa's — ^bringing Eachel up to London at 
this moment. If s no manner of use kicking against the 
pricks, and I may as well marry Eachel Gray as any other 
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girl — ^better, indeed. I wish she had a little of Lady Lor- 
rimer^s presence, though. A public man should always 
marry a woman who knows how to come into a room well — 
it adds to his reputation in an extraordinary way. Eachel 
has looks, but no presence; and she doesn't dress par- 
ticularly well. All the same, I should say that she is one 
of those women whom marriage improves enormously — 
seems to fill them out and gives them confidence in them- 
selves. Confound it! twelve o'clock." And Bonald Lati- 
mer sprang up from his chair as the clock of the Horse 
Guards began to strike the hour, followed immediately by 
the deep, raucous tones of '^ig Ben/' 



CHAPTEB IX 

An announcement in the Morning Post to the effect that 
the Duchess of Cheshire would give a ball at Cheshire 
House on the 20th July came as a surprise at the end of a 
season remarkable for want of enterprise on the part of 
the great houses of London generally. 

It also created a mild interest which steadily increased as 
the date of the festivity approached, and the Duchess's life 
was made a burden to her by the number of letters and 
notes which reached her asking for invitations. It was 
natural, perhaps, that some curiosity should be excited by 
the paragraph in the Morning Post, for many years had 
elapsed since a ball had been given at Cheshire House; 
and, indeed, few of the present generation of ball-goers 
had ever danced in the stately ball-room, which was one 
of the rare really fine rooms in London. The entertaining 
at Cheshire House had been confined almost entirely to 
weekly dinner-parties during the season, the Duchess pre- 
ferring to do her duties as a hostess in the gardens at Den- 
wick to standing about in hot rooms until long after sun- 
rise. 

Speculations were rife as to why the Cheshires had sud- 
denly determined to open their doors in London on a wider 
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scale than usual. As the evening fixed for the ball drew 
near it had become known that the said doors were to open 
very wide indeed, and that considerably more than a thou- 
sand invitations had been sent out. All surmises, however, 
were set at rest by a further announcement appearing in the 
papers the very morning before the ball stating that a mar- 
riage had been arranged between the Hon. Bonald Latimer, 
M.P., and Miss Rachel Gray. 

The Duchess of Cheshire laughed as she read the para- 
graph — ^a laugh of placid satisfaction not unmixed with a 
certain maliciousness. It had needed some persuasion on 
her part to induce Ronald and his fiancee to consent to the 
announcement being published before the ball. Both 
dreaded the inevitable congratulations they would have to 
undergo, and the stereotyped acknowledgments that would 
have to be made in reply. But the Duchess was firm. She 
had obtained what was in reality her heart's desire. Rachel 
Gray had been little more than a fortnight at Cheshire 
House, and during this time Ronald had renewed those at- 
tentions to her which had so suddenly cooled a year ago. 
At first it had been evident that Rachel had no intention 
of allowing matters to be resumed just where they had 
been left off. Her attitude towards Ronald Latimer was 
cordial and friendly, but it was nothing more. The 
Duchess, however, was determined that, this time, things 
should be brought to a crisis, and she was not deceived by 
the girPs assumption of indifference. She felt sure that 
Rachel would marry Ronald if he asked her to do so, and 
with this conviction in her mind she let no opportunity 
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pass of allowing her to see how much both she and tiie 
Duke had set their hearts upon such a marriage. During 
their drives together, in the intervals of card-leaving, the 
Duchess of Cheshire would talk to the girl of the brilliant 
career before her cousin Bonald, the importance the choice 
of a wife would be towards the making or marring of that 
career, and how necessary it was for him to find a woman 
who would marry him for love, and not merely for 
ambition. 

"There are plenty of married women, my dear,'* she 
would say, "who lay themselves out to keep successful men 
dangling about them and prevent them from finding good 
wives; and a man like Ronald is exposed to a great many 
insidious influences. Look at a woman like — oh, well, we 
needn't mention names, for you know the kind of woman 
I mean — ^the society woman who dabbles in painting or 
modelling, and sometimes skims a book which isn't a 
novel in order to be considered literary; or writes an 
article for a magazine which the editor puts into English 
before putting into print. These women must have men 
round them who are being talked about, and your clever 
man is usually so vain that he doesn't see through the 
business — ^which is a thing that always amazes me. But 
then, I'm not a man; and, thank goodness, I'm not clever." 

And so the Duchess would ramble on, with much ap- 
parent ingenuousness, while Bachel listened and pondered 
in her mind. She was in love with Bonald Latimer, and 
had been in love with him for some four or five years — 
ever since she first met him, as a girl of eighteen, at the 
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Cheshire'B north-country castle of Brampton. There was 
a large party in the house for the yearly Hunt Ball, and it 
was BacheFs first appearance in the world. She remem- 
bered with gratitude Bonald Latimer's kindness to her on 
that occasion; how he had laughed her out of her shyness 
the first evening at dinner, and how he had danced with 
her, and introduced his friends to her, at the ball in the 
county town near Brampton — a pompous entertainment at 
which the male element consisted chiefiy of local squires 
who were under the infiuence either of their own impor- 
tance or of drink, and sometimes of both. 

Such little kindnesses on the part of a smart young man, 
who might well consider a debutante at her first ball as 
beneath his notice, dwell in the memory of a sensitive girl; 
and the following spring, when Bachel had been presented 
and was going through her first London season, she found 
herself looking round the room at a party to see whether 
her earliest-made friend in society were present, and ex- 
periencing a feeling of pleasure or disappointment, as the 
case might be. 

Then had come a year when her mother's health pre- 
vented any idea of being in London for the season, and 
when Bachel again met Bonald Latimer in the world it 
was to find him rapidly developing into a busy member of 
Parliament for whom society seemed to have little attrac- 
tion. Nevertheless, Mr. Latimer made it evident that he 
had time and attention to bestow on an old acquaintance, 
and it was during this summer that the Duchess of Cheshire 
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quite made up her mind that these two young cousins of 
hers should marry each other. 

If Bachel had undoubtedly made up her mind to the 
same effect she could scarcely be blamed for doing so^ 
since the attention paid to her by Bonald Latimer had been 
very generally commented upon. But the season came to 
an end^ and the girl went back to her quiet home in the 
country with a preoccupied look on her face which it had 
not worn before — a look which caused Mrs. Gray to write 
a private note to the Duchess of Cheshire^ under whose 
chaperonage Bachel had gone out in London. Since then 
Bachel had been little in London, neither had she hap- 
pened to meet Bonald Latimer at any of the country 
houses she had visited. She had heard a great deal about 
him, however, besides what she could read for herself in 
the newspapers. Her friends and correspondents were not 
interested in Mr. Latimer's political successes, but they had 
taken some pains duly to inform her of his intimacy with 
Sir Henry and Lady Lorrimer, and how it had come to 
be almost an understood thing that where Lady Lorrimer 
was asked Mr. Latimer should be asked also. 

It was during one of their afternoon drives, two or three 
days after her arrival at Cheshire House, that Bachel asked 
the Duchess if she knew Lady Lorrimer. Her question was 
asked d propos of her hostess's remark concerning certain 
young married women liking to have male celebrities 
dangling round them, and the Duchess looked at her a little 
scrutinisingly before she answered. 
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^'Yes/' she replied at length, ^'certainly I know Lady 
Lorrimer/' 

"And do yon like her, Consin Lonisa ?'* proceeded Bachel. 

The Duchess hesitated. "I do not know her very well,'* 
she said, *T)ut — ^yes, I think I like her. At any rate, I ad- 
mire her. One cannot help doing that. But why do you 
ask, Eachel?'' 

"I wondered if you liked her,'' Miss Gray replied. *1 
have heard so much about her lately that I am quite 
curious to see her. I suppose," she added, with a little 
laugh, "that Lady Lorrimer is one of the women you have 
just been talking about. Perhaps you were alluding to her 
when you said it was useless to mention names." 

"Oh no; I didn't mean her at all," said the Duchess 
hastily. *TVliatever Lady Lorrimer may be, she is not a 
poseuse. She doesn't exhibit bad portraits, or write on 
abstruse subjects which neither she nor her readers under- 
stand. I should say that she is, if anything, too indifferent 
to what is said or thought of her." 

*T[ should suppose so," said Eachel, as though speaking 
to herself. 

The Duchess glanced at her. "I don't mean to say that 
she is not all she should be," she continued; ^T)ut is a very 
handsome woman, and that is quite enough to make people 
ill-naturied about her " 

"She married Sir Henry Lorrimer for his money, of 
course." 

"The Lord only knows what she married him for, my 
dear," said the Duchess. *1t certainly wasn't for love. I 
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suppose she wished to ^settle herself/ as the servants say. 
Anyhow, she might have done worse. Sir Henry Lorrimer 
is a gentleman, internally, and he is devoted to her. More- 
over, unless I am very much mistaken, he is as capable 
of looking after his domestic business as he is of his 
furniture, or whatever it is he makes his money in. Any- 
body who tried to upset Sir Henry Lorrimer's domestic ar- 
rangements would have a very bad time of it, and I expect 
that his wife is fully aware of the f act.'* 

"Then you don't think that Lady Lorrimer is — ^well, a 
bad woman?'' asked Eachel hesitatingly. She turned 
towards the Duchess as she spoke, and there was a look in 
her eyes which seemed to implore confidence and the speak- 
ing of truth. 

'TTou mean that I don't think her a bad wife? No, 
Bachel, I don't. I have no reason to think that of Lady 
Lorrimer." 

"And yet there are stories ^ and Bachel stopped 

short. 

The carriage had just turned into the Park at Stanhope 
Oate, and the Duchess closed her parasol with an im- 
patient snap. 

"Stories?" she repeated abruptly. '*I have never heard 
any stories about Lady Lorrimer except one, and that was 
an extremely silly story. Perhaps you have heard it also. 
In any case, whether you have or whether you havent, I 
am going to tell it to you. People have imagined some 
kind of liaison between Bonald and Lady Lorrimer, and I 
believe their names have beoi coupled together a good deaL 
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Bonald has been a little foolish in being so frequently in 
the Lorrimers^ house^ and no doubt he admires Lady Lor- 
rimer. But I am absolutely convinced that there has never 
been anything more than — ^well, than mere friendship, you 
know. I thought it my duty to talk to Bonald seriously on 
the subject, and he wasn^t even angry, so I was very sure 
that he was telling me the truth when he declared that he 
was no more in love with Lady Lorrimer than he was in 
love with me. No, my dear," continued the Duchess, after 
pausing to nod and smile to the occupants of another car- 
riage at that moment passing her own, '*a great deal of 
nonsense has been talked, and I suspect certain people of 
having tried to make mischief in order to attain their own 
ends." 

Bachel was silent for a few minutes, then she returned 
to the subject. 

"It is quite possible that though Bonald may not be in 
love with Lady Lorrimer, Lady Lorrimer may be in love 
with him." 

"It is possible," the Duchess replied quietly, "but I 
don't think it likely. I don't believe she has ever been in 
love with anybody. But look, Bachel!" she exclaimed, 
pointing to a victoria drawn up in the shade a few yards 
from them. "If you want to see Lady Lorrimer, there she 
is; and there is Mr. Westbury Jones talking to her. We 
shall read a description of her dress in the next number 
of the Spy, I suppose." 

As their carriage passed Bachel could see Lady Lorrimer 
glance at her, and then ask Mr. Westbury Jones who she 
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was. She saw, too, that on hearing his answer Lady Lor- 
rimer looked at her with increased interest, and she seemed 
to feel a pair of magnificent eyes sweep over her with an 
inquiring gaze. Rachel obtained no very decided impres- 
sion of the occupant of the victoria, further than that she 
was distinctly a beautiful woman, but she would not forget 
the look which Lady Lorrimer had directed at her on 
learning her name. 

As the days went on Rachel could not but see that Ronald 
Latimer, far from appearing to avoid her, as had been the 
case during her last visit to Cheshire House, seemed to make 
a point of seeking her society as much as possible. He came 
to luncheon almost daily, and would sit smoking and talk- 
ing in the garden afterwards until it was time for him to 
go down to the House. On such occasions the Duchess 
would presently go indoors to write letters, or to talk over 
business matters with her husband, leaving her guest and 
Ronald alone together. 

The Under-Secretary of State had been quite right when 
he said to himself that a man might do far worse than 
marry Rachel Gray, and the more he saw of her the more 
confirmed he became in his opinion. 

He found a difference in her, moreover, from the some- 
what retiring girl with whom he used to amuse himself by 
flirting, taking a certain pleasure in watching her embar- 
rassment. The last year or so had changed the shy, sen- 
sitive girl into a self-possessed woman, endowed with a 
quiet dignity of her own which impressed Ronald Lati- 
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mer very favourably as to her capability of playing the 
part of his wife in the world with a credit to them both. 

He was certainly far from being conscious that he was 
himself responsible for a change which others also had 
noticed in Sachel. He could not know that the flirtations 
which had amused him had been very serious matters to 
the unexperienced girl he had flirted with; nor that the 
discovery she loved a man who had apparently only amused 
himself with her had caused her to cultivate a system of 
self -repression which had wrought this change. 

As it was, Eonald studied her narrowly, and was very 
well satisfied with the result of his study. He did not pre- 
tend to himself that he was in love with her. All the same, 
he admitted to himself the possibility of becoming so, and 
he was quite aware that, in his case, this was a great deal to 
admit. He had never been in love, and nobody could be more 
conscious of the fact than he, for his mind was analytical 
enough to permit him to draw a very clear distinction be- 
tween the accidental passions of human nature and a 
genuine affection. As he sat and looked at Rachel Gray, 
Eonald thought that he could understand such a woman 
inspiring the latter sentiment, as he could understand such 
a woman as Katherine inspiring the former. 

This trend of thought was a triumph for Eachel could 
she have divined it, though, after all, it was a very ordinary 
triumph, experience having taught the more reasonable 
among mankind that matrimony is generally a heavy price 
to pay for the possession of beauty only. 

It was chiefly due to the Duchess of Cheshire's strange 
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admixture of bluntness and tact that BacheFs assumption 
of indifference soon broke down,, and that Ronald Latimer 
finally made up his mind to propose to her. At first it 
had been no very easy matter to persuade Eachel that, after 
all, Bonald was returning to his old allegiance. The 
Duchess saw very plainly that the girl suspected Lady Lor- 
rimer of having come between her and her lover, and that 
she was prepared to distrust her accordingly. 

By dint of words dropped in season she placed the matter 
in a different light before Bachel, who very soon began to 
regard herself as designed by Providence to stand between 
Bonald Latimer and influences which would not only 
bring him unhappiness in his private life, but also in all 
probability wreck his oflScial career. 

It was not to be wondered at, perhaps, if the Duchess 
of Cheshire felt pleased with herself when she read the 
paragraph in the morning's papers which announced to the 
world the engagement she had worked so hard to bring 
about. She thought with genuine satisfaction of the Blar- 
neys' disappointment, and promised herself some amuse- 
ment in receiving Lady Louisa and Elinor Blarneys' con- 
gratulations at the ball that evening. It would be interest- 
ing, too, to see how Lady Lorrimer took the matter. 

At this point in her meditations the smile of satisfac- 
tion faded from the Duchess's face and left it graver than 
usual. How would Lady Lorrimer take it? That was ex- 
actly what she did not feel sure about. 



CHAPTER X 

Thb middle of November f omid Sir Hem7 and Lady Lor- 
rimer installed at Chillingley^ the abode for some four cen- 
turies or more of an old family^ the last representative of 
which had hopelessly involved himself in the maddest South 
American speculations. The picturesque early Tudor 
house, surrounded by a wild park through which tumbled 
a rocky north-country river, and four or five thousand acres 
of land which were the remnant of a property at one 
time among the largest in the country, lay in the heart of 
Sir Henry Lorrimer's constituency. It was while searching 
for something in the neighbourhood to suit him that Sir 
Henry Lorrimer, shortly after his election to Parliament, 
had been told that Chillingley was to be let, and that the 
property would probably be in the market before very long. 
It never came into the market, however. Sir Henry went 
over the place several times, and the more he saw of it 
the better it pleased him. The house was large, but not 
unwieldy, and had about it an air of homeliness which 
made it appear smaller than it really was. From garret 
to basement every room was oak panelled, save some of the 
long, low reception-rooms, with their richly-moulded stucco 
ceilings relieved here and there with touches of gilding and 
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colour. The more elaborate panelling and carving which 
once adorned these rooms had been removed, and sold by 
the impoverished owner to local dealers in old furniture 
for considerably less than their commercial value. There 
was enough left, however, to make the interior of Chilling- 
ley a very complete specimen of its style and date; while 
the exterior, with its quaint diamond-paned windows 
and many gables, its battlemented tower a century or 
two older than the main body of the house, with the ivy 
clustering about its grey, rough-cast walls, its forecourt 
carpeted with softest turf, was perhaps one of the most 
picturesque of the many old edifices, half manor-houses and 
half fortresses, which are to be found in the north country. 

The antiquity of the place, as well as its natural beauty, 
appealed to Sir Henry Lorrimer. He did not for a moment 
deceive himself into thinking that the purchase of the 
ancestral home of an old family would convert him into 
anything else but what he was — a self-made man. He re- 
garded himself, indeed, almost in the light of a usurper 
when, after having brought his wife to Chillingley, and 
heard her express her delight with the house, and its 
formal, old-world gardens, and its park in which wood and 
water, moorland and glade, seemed to nestle in the embrace 
of the surrounding hills, he became its purchaser by pri- 
vate treaty. 

The fact that Katherine liked the place made him doubly 
anxious to become its possessor. It pleased him to think 
that however much he, the successful tradesman, might be 
an interloper in the stately Tudor mansion that had wit- 
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nessed generations of an old north-country family pos- 
sessed of an historical name flourish and pass away^ his 
wif e^ at least; had blood in her veins as good as the blood 
of those whose house and lands he had bought. The first 
time he had seen the place he had pictured to himself 
Katherine moving through the oak-panelled rooms, or 
going up and down the stately staircase, with its carven 
balustrades and quaintly-fashioned heraldic beasts sup- 
porting the gallery that overlooked the old hall. Chilling- 
ley had seemed to him as a beautiful frame in which to en- 
shrine his beloved, a setting that should befit and enhance 
her own beauty. 

Once it had become his own property Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer grudged no expense in improving the place. He 
had been sensible enough to seek none but the best tech- 
nical advice in an undertaking so hazardous as the adapta- 
tion of a sixteenth-century house to modem requirements, 
and fortunate enough to be able to buy back ^ consider- 
able portion of the original panelling and carvings which 
its late owner had sold. For nearly two years a small army 
of workmen had been employed at Chillingley; and as the 
large majority were local men the popularity of the newly- 
elected member increased with every month that went by. 

It was only very recently that Sir Henry and Lady Lor- 
rimer had been able to live in more than a few rooms of 
their newly-acquired home in order to superintend the 
alterations in progress. By the end of the summer, how- 
ever, Chillingley was ready to receive its new owners, and 
the second week in November was to witness the first large 
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paity that had gathered within its walls for many a long 
year. The ostensible reason for this gathering was the 
shooting of the Chillingley coverts for the first time that 
season. 

Since he had become the owner of the place Sir Henry 
preserved the game to a considerable extent^, notwithstand- 
ing the diatribes hnrled at his head by the Badical journals 
of the district. He was well aware of the sporting instincts 
of his north-conntry constituents^ and also of the fact that 
even those among his opponents who inveighed the most 
bitterly against the existing game-laws thoroughly en- 
joyed standing behind the guns and betting upon the result 
of their skill when certain well-stocked coverts on the 
Chillingley estate^ which adjoined the neighbouring town 
of Kirkby, were shot. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer himself did not shoot, and was far 
too sensible to pretend to be a sportsman and thereby to 
run the risk of making himself ridiculous in the eyes of 
his neighbours. He had never, to his recollection, at- 
tempted any form of sport, except on the occasion when a 
friend had taken him out for a day's sea-fishing. He re- 
membered that incident very vividly, as being productive 
of more mental and physical misery than the roughest pas- 
sage across the Channel had ever occasioned him. 

It was his intention that the shooting at Chillingley 
should be good, though not upon an exaggerated scale ; and 
he trusted to his friends to tell him whether his head- 
keeper had shown them the sport that might reasonably be 
expected from the Chillingley coverts and moors. Sir 
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Henry found his own outdoor diversion in his gardens^ i|i 
which he took a keen interest. He had acquired consider- 
able knowledge of gardening during his bachelor years; 
and the sale, immediately after his marriage, of The Tros- 
sachs, the suburban villa where he could indulge in his 
favourite hobby after a hard day's work in his London 
ofiSce, had been a genuine sacrifice. 

Katherine, however, had not been impressed by the de- 
sirability of The Trossachs as a residence, and Sir Henry 
had at once seen that Bonald Latimer's advice was prac- 
tical, and that he should acquire a country estate within 
the bounds of the constituency he hoped to represent in 
Parliament. 

The short November afternoon was closing in, and ser- 
vants were shutting out the fading daylight and making up 
the fires composed of logs of wood and peat blocks which 
blazed beneath the carved chimney-pieces, casting a com- 
fortable glow on the dark, oak-panelled walls of the gal- 
lery in which Katherine Lorrimer and her husband were 
awaiting the first arrivals among their guests. The smell 
of the burning peat mingled pleasantly with the scent of 
the hot-house flowers scattered about the long room, and a 
soft radiance of electric light, cleverly distributed from in- 
numerable lamps concealed behind the elaborate designs of 
the sixteenth-century ceiling, penetrated into the darkest 
comers of oak wainscotting and deep window-niches. 

On little tables near one of the two spacious fireplaces 
tea was being laid out — ^a tea which showed that the still- 
room was not a neglected department at Chillingley, and 
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that north-country customs were not despised by its new 
owners. 

Katherine Lorrimer was sitting in a low chair near one 
of the fires. An open book lay in her lap, and her gaze 
idly followed the movements of the two footmen as they 
arranged the tea-tables at the further end of the room. A 
short distance away from her was Mrs. Lavington, osten- 
sibly engaged in knitting a shawl. She had been similarly 
engaged throughout the summer, but the dimensions of 
the shawl had not increased very noticeably since Kath- 
erine had last seen the garment in Ovington Street. 

Mrs. Lavington looked both younger and in better health 
since her daughter's marriage. Sir Henry Lorrimer had 
proved to be a generous as well as an affectionate son-in- 
law, and she had no longer to undergo weekly searchings 
of the heart over her tradesmen's books, or periodical 
panics lest her small cheques should be returned to her 
dishonoured. Both Sir Henry and Katherine had urged 
her to move into a somewhat larger house, but Mrs. Lav- 
ington had declined to leave Ovington Street, or to accept 
Sir Henry's offer to pay the rent of a more roomy estab- 
lishment. 

It was her first visit to Chillingley. Katherine and her 
husband had not wished her to come imtil all the improve- 
ments to the place were finished, and it had been an under- 
stood thing that she should be one of their first guests in 
their new home. 

Mrs. Lavington's face wore a satisfied expression as her 
glance wandered from her neglected shawl to her luxurious 
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surroundings. Her eyes rested almost unconsciously on 
Katherine, who had risen from her chair and was crossing 
the room to give some final directions to the servants be- 
fore the first of the guests should arrive. A vision of the 
little drawing-room in Ovington Street rose up before her, 
while Sarah took the place of the two tall footmen in their 
quiet, well-fitting liveries. And then Mrs. Lavington 
sighed. She thought of the time, long years ago now, when 
she also was mistress of a large country house, in the days 
before sorrow and poverty had come into her life. At all 
events, Katherine was well provided for, and, Mrs, Laving- 
ton thought with pride, occupied a position in the world 
that was fitting for one of her beauty and good birth. Sir 
Henry had shown himself all that he had promised he 
would be to his wife, and Mrs. Lavington could not help 
feeling a thrill of complacency when she recollected how she 
had assured her daughter that elderly men did not always 
make the worst husbands, and that at his time of life Sir 
Henry Lorrimer might reasonably be supposed to know his 
own mind. 

Owing to her precarious health, Mrs. Lavington had not 
altered her mode of life since her daughter's marriage. 
Katherine would go to Ovington Street nearly every day, 
and take her mother out driving when she was well enough, 
and Sir Henry also would often pay her a visit about five 
o'clock and have his cup of tea with her. But Mrs. Lav- 
ington seldom had an opportunity of seeing Katherine and 
her husband together, for when she went to Berkeley 
Square she would do so at luncheon-time, for which 
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meal Sir Henry was rarely at borne. She had no reason 
to suppose that the marriage was not a complete success. 
To be sure^ there were no signs of the usual results of 
matrimony^ and at the slightest allusion on her part to the 
subject Mrs. Lavington had noticed that Eatherine imme- 
diately turned the conversation into a difFerent channel. 
As to Sir Henry^ when he came to see her^ he would talk 
about what was going on in the world, and perhaps tell 
her a little political gossip which had not found its way 
into the newspapers, but had never said a word that could 
lead his mother-in-law to suspect that he was not perfectly 
contented with his home-life, or that he had not found all 
that he had hoped for in his wife. What the world of 
society was saying about the Lorrimer menage Mrs. Lav- 
ington had no opportunity of hearing. She knew that 
Katherine was admired, and that she went out a great deal; 
and this was a source of satisfaction. Mrs. Lavington had 
always cherished a certain amount of worldly ambition 
for her daughter, and her inability to give Katherine the 
advantages of the society to which she belonged by birth, 
and from which poverty had so largely excluded her, had 
caused her constant sorrow and irritation. She had never 
quite realised how far marriage had removed Katherine 
from the old life in Ovington Street until she saw her at 
Chillingley. The house in Berkeley Square was com- 
fortable enough, certainly; but the luxurious way in which 
everything was monte at Chillingley caused Mrs. Laving- 
ton to be more than ever convinced that she had done her 
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duty in urging her child not to refuse the advantages that 
Sir Henry Lorrimer was able to offer to his wife. 

^1 haven't made out even yet who is coming to-day/' she 
said, as the servants left the room. 'TTou should have let 
mc pay my visit after your party, Katherine/* she added. 
*^I shall feel dazed with all these people whom I have never 
seen before. I have been so unused to society '* 

"Nonsense, mother,^' replied Katherine Lorrimer affec- 
tionately. ^T. couldn't have allowed you to be absent from 
our first party at Chillingley. Besides, it will do you good 
to see a few new faces. Who is coming to-day? Well, 
these six guns and their respective wives— at least, three 
of them have wives ^' 

**My dear Katherine,'* interrupted Mrs. Lavington 
mildly. **! want to hear about the human beings, not the 
guns — though, of course, I understand what you mean.** 

^TTou see, it is by way of being a shooting party," said 
Katherine smiling, "and Henry has asked some very good 
shots. But I will be a little more explicit. First of all — 
I put them first because they are the most tiresome — ^there 
are some neighbours, papa, mamma, and daughter. Their 
name is EUerton — ^Mr. and Mrs. Ellerton. Do you know 
the sort of people? — ^well, you don't know, but never mind. 
Mr. Ellerton is the best of the three — ^he only suffers from 
local pomposity. Mrs. Ellerton has never recovered from 
the accident of her father having been made a peer, and 
she is by way of being intellectual. The whole family is 
intellectual. The sons and daughters between them prac- 
tise most of the sciences and all the arts, and their satis- 
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faction with their talents is astounding. They get lecturers 
down to Kirkby— our local metropolis, you know — ^and the 
EUerton family sits in the front row with notebooks, while 
Mr. Ellerton takes the chair. Afterwards, the audience 
breaks up in profound admiration for the erudition of the 
Ellerton family, imder whose roof the lecturer dines and 
sleeps.*' 

Mrs. Lavington looked at her daughter with a puzzled 
air. ''Dear me,*' she observed, ''I hope I shall not have to 
talk much to them ! but perhaps the girl '^ 

*' Advanced mathematics and surgical nursing,'* said 
Katherine. "She is nearly nineteen.'* 

"I wish you would be less sarcastic, Katherine," re- 
monstrated Mrs. Lavington. "And who else, people or 
guns, do you expect this evening?" 

'^Mr. Westbury Jones, the editor of the Spy, the 
Hevershams, and a delightful young couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vane. She was a Koman by birth, Donna Diana Savelli, 
and I believe her family wished her to go into a convent, 
but she fell in love instead, and now she is Mrs. Vane. 
Then there are the Eonald Latimers — ^you met Mr. Latimer 
at luncheon at Berkeley Square, I think." 

^TTes," said Mrs. Lavington, "several times. Of course 
Henry wished to have him at your house-warming. I re- 
member him saying how useful Mr. Latimer had been to 
him when he was standing for Parliament, and what a high 
opinion he had of his talent. But he was a bachelor when 
I met him in Berkeley Square. Is Mrs. Latimer nice?" 

''I believe so," answered Katherine. 'T! have only met 
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her once or twice^ We stayed together in the same 
house a few weeks ago. Mr. Latimer spoke at a political 
meeting in the neighbourhood, and Henry had to propose 
a vote of thanks to our host for presiding. But here comes 
Henry/^ she added, as a door at the end of the gallery 
opened and her husband came towards them. 

*T! was asking Katherine about your guests,*' Mrs. Lav- 
ington said to him. ^^They are all strangers to me, except 
Mr. Latimer, whom I have met once or twice when I 
went to luncheon with Katherine in Berkeley Square. He 
has got a wife since then.*' 

'^A very nice woman," said Sir Henry Lorrimer. '^Lati- 
mer knows very well which side his bread is buttered,'* and 
he gave a short and not altogether pleasant laugh. 

"Most men know that,** said Katherine. 

"Yes; but none better than Latimer,** returned Sir 
Henry doggedly. 

Mrs. Lavington looked from one to the other in gentle 
surprise. Something in the tone of her son-in-law*s voic« 
attracted her attention. 

"But I thought he was such a friend of yours and of 
Katherine*s,** she said. 

"Oh, so he is, so he is — especially of Katherine*s, you 
know,** Sir Henry replied. "Anyhow,** he added, ^Ttfrs. 
Latimer*s a very nice woman, and she*s actually feminine 
enough to be fond of her husband.** 

Mrs. Lavington resumed her crochet-work. She had a 
vague intuition that there was some diJGference of opinion 
concerning the Latimers between Sir Henry and his wife. 
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She looked at Eatherine^ whose face wore an expreBsioa 
of cold indifference. Then she glanced at her fion-in4aw^ 
and the look in his eyes startled her. He was gazing at 
his wife with an expression that was half enquiring and 
half of sullen anger. It was the first time Mrs. Lavington 
had ever seen such an expression on his face^ and she 
found herself wondering whether Sir Henry Lorrimer had 
a temper which for some unknown reason had been sud- 
denly ruffled. Sir Henry seemed to become conscious that 
he was being watched^ for he quietly withdrew his gaze 
from his wife^ and, as he met Mrs. Lavingix>n'8 look, the 
strange, lowering expression vanished from his face so 
rapidly that she felt she must have imagined its existence. 



CHAPTEB XI 

'^QuiTB a case of le mari complaisant/* said Mr. Westbury 
Jones. The afternoon was almost summer-like^ mid- 
November though it was. A soft, warm haze hung over the 
woods which clothed the hillsides above Chillingley, and 
veiled the distant mountains of the Lake coimtry. Every 
now and then a yellow leaf would float quietly to the 
ground, and the still, lifeless air was full of the dank smell 
of withered bracken sodden by the heavy autumn dews. 
Muffled reports of guns came from the woods beyond the 
precincts of the park, now singly, and now in quick suc- 
cession that became a fusillade as the beaters approached 
the end of a covert and pheasants which had run forward 
streamed out high above the tree-tops, testing the skill of 
the shooters to the utmost, and altogether behaving in a 
way very different from that of the frightened, fluttering 
fowl dear to the imagination of the novelist and the penny- 
a-liner. 

Mr. Westbury Jones did not shoot, and was an extremely 
useful member of a shooting-party in consequence. Being 
neither young enough nor old enough to be regarded as a 
bore by the women, whom he was expected to amuse during 
the absence of the sportsmen, he was a welcome, guest in 
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many country houses, and more especially in those whose 
owners were anxious to attain social notoriety. There were 
other houses, however, into which Mr. Westbury Jones, not- 
withstanding repeated efforts on his part, had never suc- 
ceeded in penetrating. He was a man who had his friends 
and his enemies, and also a fairly large proportion of ac- 
quaintances who were neither the one nor the other, but 
objected on principle to receiving him into anything ap- 
proaching intimacy. 

And yet he exercised a certain amount of influence in 
the world, though it was an influence chiefly acquired 
through a supposed power of being able to raise from the 
dead the skeletons in his neighbours' cupboards. 

Not that Mr. Westbury Jones was ill-natured. The 
Spy, of which he was at the same time proprietor and 
editor-in-chief, was not a journal which occupied itself 
with scandal, unless the scandal were of so blatent a nature 
that it could not well be ignored. Neither was the Spy 
impertinent. It simply traded upon the harmless vulgarity 
of a public which likes to know what well-known people 
are doing with themselves, and upon a weakness on the 
part of the well-known people for seeing their names, and 
at all events some of their doings, recorded in print. 

It was not what the Spy said, but what it might 
though never did say, that endowed Mr. Westbury Jones 
with such influence as he undoubtedly possessed in many 
quarters. There was another reason, too, why he was not 
a man whom even personages in the political world could 
altogether afford to ignore. The Spy, being an inex- 
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pensive organ^ was largely read in classes very far removed 
from that with which it chiefly occupied itself. Its po- 
litical articles, moreover, a characteristic of the paper, were 
not only brilliantly written, but also dangerously independ- 
ent of party, and apt to tell truths occasionally as un- 
palatable as they were ill-timed. The origin and rise of 
Mr. Westbury Jones was wrapped in mystery; nor did the 
world in which he moved greatly concern itself as to whence 
he came or why he was in its midst. If he had successfully 
advertised himself into society, a well-written weekly 
journal was at least as respectable a method of doing so as 
organising fashionable charity performances, or giving 
smart ladies in-patients* tickets at hospitals for their 
proteges, in return for an invitation card. 

For the rest, though sometimes a little too obviously not 
of that class in which he now moved and had his being, Mr. 
Westbury Jones always "paid for his cutlet.** He was not 
only a good talker, but, unlike the majority of climbers of 
the social ladder, a man of education, and cosmopolitan in 
his survey of life in general. If he had a weakness, it was 
for rank, and for good blood; but to do him justice it must 
be said that he was quite indifferent as to whether these 
were accompanied by wealth or by poverty, 

St. Martin's little summer had tempted the whole of 
the party staying at Chillingley to have luncheon 
with the shooters, and Mr. Westbury Jones, who hated 
everything in the form of a picnic under British skies, 
and liked to have his luncheon under a roof, had con- 
sented to follow their example. There had been, to his 
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infinite satisfaction, none of the petty discomforts in- 
variably attending a picnic at the meal from which he and 
two or three of the ladies who had preferred to walk back 
through the park to remaining with the shooters were 
returning. A tent had been pitched in a sheltered spot 
outside one of the coverts, and the luncheon was as well 
cooked and served as though it had taken place in the 
dining-room at Chillingley. 

The conversation during this homeward walk had turned, 
as it was most likely to do, upon their host and hostess; 
and Mrs. Ellerton, who was one of the little group, had 
conmiented in a somewhat acrid manner on the fact of 
Mr. and Mrs. Latimer having been included in the very first 
house party the Lorrimers had entertained in their new 
home. Mrs. Ellerton prided herself on being in the great 
world, and indeed was regarded by Kirkby and its neigh- 
bourhood with the same reverence as an authority on social 
matters as were her children on matters intellectual. 

When it became known that Sir Henry Lorrimer had 
bought Chillingley the Ellerton family turned up its 
nose. It could not help the fact that the constituency had 
returned him to Parliament. Indeed, Mr. Ellerton was 
one of his chief supporters. This, however, was accounted 
for by the accident of there having been no local candidate 
on the Unionist side with suflScient means to contest the 
seat. On the whole, the majority of the voters had pre* 
f erred to have a rich London upholsterer as their representa- 
tive in the councils of the nation to the local iron-master, 
who had lately economised in his subscriptions to county 
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institutions and clerical importunities. The fact that Sir 
Henry Lorrimer was married to a wife of good family had 
determined the Ellertons to be^ as they expressed it^ civil to 
the new owners of Chillingley, and shortly after Lady Lor- 
rimer^s arrival Mrs. EUerton had called upon her. 

Like many another provincial magnate's wife^ Mrs. 
EUerton was unable to be civil. She must be either ob- 
sequious or patronising. In Lady Lorrimer's case she 
thought that it clearly behooved her to patronise, and she 
drove over to Chillingley one afternoon with the inten- 
tion. She had never seen Lady Lorrimer, and had only 
heard indirectly of her good looks. She had not been in 
the drawing-room at Chillingley five minutes, however, 
before she realised that she had made a mistake, and that 
Lady Lorrimer had not the slightest intention of being 
patronised, either by Mrs. EUerton or by anybody else. 
Very quietly, and with the faintest possible suspicion of 
humour twinkling in her eyes, Katherine Lorrimer re- 
duced her visitor almost into assuming the manner she 
would have adopted towards the wife of the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of the county. But after leaving Chillingley reaction 
set in, and Mrs. EUerton paid another visit on her way 
home, during which she declared that the airs nouveaux 
riches gave themselves were insupportable, and that it was 
a thousand pities they were so much encouraged at Court. 

In course of time the gossip which had circulated con- 
cerning Lady Lorrimer and Mr. Latimer had reached Mrs. 
EUerton's ears, and consequently she professed herself to 
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be not a little Bcandalised at meeting the Latimers on the 
present occasion. 

"A mart complaisant/' she repeated indignantly, in an- 
swer to Mr. Westbury Jones's remark — ^T, have no patience 
with that sort of thing V* 

Mr. Westbury Jones's clearly-cut features relaxed into a 
smile. 'fLorrimer probably likes a quiet life/' he replied. 
*'At his age a man has to be careful — ^I mean/' he added 
hastily, '*he no doubt realises the disparity of years be- 
tween himself and his wife, and is inclined to allow her to 
amuse herself — ^within limits, you know. Why not, Mrs. 
Ellerton, why not? Now, I am sure that if Mr. Ellerton 
were, let us say, nearly five-and-twenty years older than 
you, he would not be an exacting husband." 

Mrs. Ellerton looked a little startled. Then she recol- 
lected that her companion was literary, and therefore, 
perhaps, somewhat Bohemian in his ideas, and she smiled 
discreetly. 

^'I can't imagine how any woman can marry a man old 
enough to be her father," she said, after a pause. ''But, 
of course, in this case money has been the attraction." 

"Not on Lorrimer's side/' murmured Mr. Westbury 
Jones. 

"Oh, no, not on Sir Henry Lorrimer's side, certainly! 
That is the disgusting part of such marriages," said Mrs. 
Ellerton severely. "However," she added, "one supposes 
that they both knew what they were about when they 
married each other ^' 
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*We will suppose so/' interrupted Mr, Westbury Jones 
meditatively. 

« — and knew what to expect/* continued Mrs. Ellerton, 
without heeding him. ^HlVliat shocks me/' she added^ ''is 
to think of poor Mrs. Latimer being at Chillingley — only a 
few months after her marriage. I suppose she never heard 
of her husband's admiration for Lady Lorrimer. If she 
knows of it^ it must be very disagreeable for her to be 
here." 

Mr. Westbury Jones was silent. Whatever his opin- 
ions were^ he did not wish to commit himself to any dis- 
cussion on the subject with Mrs. Ellerton. He had never 
met her before^ but in a very few minutes he had^ so to 
speak^ catalogued her and her husband and daughter in his 
mind. It was clear as noonday to him that the Ellerton 
family, and more particidarly Mrs. Ellerton, was jealous 
of the newcomers at Chillingley. His experience of hu- 
man nature told him that it was only probable that this 
would be the case. There could not be two Kings of Brent- 
ford, and Mr. Westbury Jones had heard on very good au- 
thority that whatever might be the feeling among the 
gentry in the district, Sir Henry Lorrimer's popularity 
was increasing by leaps and bounds among the farmers and 
the working classes in Earkby, who liked his frank, cordial 
manner to them and, above all, his liberality with his purse. 

It was not unnatural, Mr. Westbury Jones thought, that 
Mrs. Ellerton should be jealous of Chillingley, since, ex- 
cept for the precedence given by her rank as a peer's 
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daughter^ she seemed likely to lose in her local importance 
by Lady Lorrimer's advent into the neighbourhood. 

On one point the editor of the Spy was agreed with 
her. During this conversation they had walked somewhat 
ahead of their companions^ and it was only when he found 
himself in danger of being led into saying indiscreet 
things he might afterwards have cause to regret that Mr. 
Westbury Jones slackened his pace so as to allow the 
others to overtake them. Nobody had been more sur- 
prised than he at meeting the Bonald Latimers at ChU- 
lingley so soon after their marriage. He knew better than 
Mrs. EUerton, and better, also, than the Duchess of Che- 
shire, by whom it was generally believed that the Latimer 
marriage had been made up, how persistently Bonald 
Latimer's name had been coupled with that of Lady Lor- 
rimer, up to the very moment that the engagement had 
been announced. 

Mr. Westbury Jones liked what he had seen of Mrs. 
Latimer, and when he liked a person he could be a very 
good friend. He had, moreover, a profound respect for 
the Duchess of Cheshire — ^a respect which was quite inde- 
pendent of the fact of her being a Duchess. She had been 
kind to him at a time when his foothold in society had 
been anything but secure, and he had never forgotten the 
circumstance. He was well aware, or at any rate believed 
himself to be so, of the Duchess's reason for hurrying on 
Bonald Latimer's marriage, and it struck him as scarcely 
likely to be conducive to its success that Bonald should so 
quickly re-expose himself to the danger he had escaped. 
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The more Mr. Westbury Jones thought about the situa^ 
tion the less did he feel able to understand it. What^ he 
wondered, was Sir Henry Lorrimer about? Surely he 
must have been at least aware that Latimer could not be 
so perpetually at his wife's side without the world begin- 
ning to talk about them both. And what was more likely 
to give colour to the gossip that had already been busy 
with Lady Lorrimer's name than the Latimers' visit to 
Chillingley so soon after their marriage ? 

But Mr. Westbury Jones was determined to say nothing 
and to watch the course of events. He regretted already 
his remark to Mrs. BUerton as to Sir Henry Lorrimer be- 
ing an accommodating husband. It was an indiscretion 
such as he was not often guilty of; but it had escaped 
him almost unawares. As a matter of fact, he had not 
in the least believed in the truth of his observation when 
he made it. He did not think that Sir Henry Lorrimer 
was at all the kind of man to play the complaisant hus- 
band. He had known Lorrimer for some years, long be- 
fore he became Sir Henry, or had brought himself into 
notice by standing for Parliament and marrying a good- 
looking wife. There was a certain club of which both had 
been members when they were younger and little known 
men. It was by way of being a political club, of Con- 
servative principles, and the members were what Mr. West- 
bury Jones, in his present position, woidd have regarded 
as a very **mixed lot.*' That was many years ago now, 
and Mr. Westbury Jones had long taken his name oflE the 
club ; while Sir Henry Lorrimer, though an ex officio mem- 
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ber as representing a Unionist constituency, probably rarely 
or never entered its doors. 

But in those days Mr. Westbury Jones used to be on 
fairly intimate terms with the future member for Kirkby, 
and their friendship had not suffered from the change 
that time had wrought in their circumstances and sur- 
roundings. 

As to Lady Lorrimer, Mr. Westbury Jones had not made 
up his mind about her. He had not, to be sure, seen very 
much of her, but whenever they had met in the world he 
had found her pleasant enough to talk with, and, indeed, 
better informed than very many women whom he knew 
who passed for being clever and well read. But there was 
something about her that, accustomed as he was to study- 
ing human nature, he could not understand. He had 
watched her in society, both in her own house and in the 
houses of other people, and she seemed to him to be a 
woman who had no likes and no dislikes, and to be 
serenely indifferent to her fellow-creatures, her husband 
included. It was not that she was listless or bored when 
in the world. On the contrary, Mr. Westbury Jones had 
often seen her animated enough, and taking an evident 
interest and pleasure in all that was going on around her. 
There was something wanting, however, something in- 
definable, the lack of which made many people conscious 
of not being altogether at their ease when talking to Lady 
Lorrimer, however agreeable she might make herself to 
them. Mr. Westbury Jones had himself experienced this 
feeling, and he had heard other men complain that Lady 
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Lorrimer was unapproachable. But they had been^ as a 
rule^ younger men than he, and in one or two cases he 
could not but think that Lady Lorrimer had shown dis- 
cretion, if, as he surmised, she had snubbed their ad- 
vances. 

By this time Mr. Westbury Jones and his companion 
were overtaken by Mrs. Vane and Lady Heversham, who 
had lingered in order to look at the views over the distant 
fells, on the other side of which, as Lady Heversham had 
been explaining to Diana Vane, Heversham and her hus- 
band's property lay. A turn of the drive brought the 
grey mass of the house at Ghillingley into sight, nestling 
in a hollow of the woods in the valley below them. 

Here and there the red glow of the autumn sun sinking 
in the west behind them caught a curve of the river. It 
made the hurrying waters look like molten copper as they 
reflected its rays, and glittered like firelight upon the 
windows of the old house, from the quaint, round chimneys 
of which the smoke rose in columns into the still air. 

"Bed o'er the forest peers the setting sun," quoted Mr. 
Westbury Jones, who did not confine himself to profane 
reading only, as they all paused before descending the 
steep hill in front of them in order to watch the lovely 
effects of light and shadow playing over river and wood- 
land beneath their feet. 

"Ah !" sighed Mrs. EUerton, "I never see a calm autumn 
evening like this without feeling grateful to Gray for writ- 
ing his 'Elegy.' " 

Mr. Westbury Jones was silent. It was certainly not 
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worth his while to make an enemy of Mrs. Ellerton by 
pointing out that Gray was not the author of the line in 
question; though the similarity of metre between the lines 
of the "Elegy'* and those of the poem from which he had 
quoted made confusion excusable. He caught a look of 
amusement on Lady Heversham's f ace^ and felt that, as 
usual, discretion had its reward. 

At that moment a retriever dog stalked quietly and 
sedately on to the drive a few yards in front of them^ 
followed a second or two afterwards by Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer, who emerged from a grass track leading through 
the bracken. 

"Have they stopped shooting already?'' he asked with 
some surprise. "I was on my way to join them on the 
last beat." 

Lady Heversham explained that she and her companion 
had left the rest of the party directly after luncheon. "I 
was glad of an excuse for a walk, Sir Henry," she added, 
"and also, I confess I hate standing about with the guns. 
I can understand the excitement of shooting, but not the 
pleasure of looking on in cold blood at creatures being 
shot. Heversham tells me I am old-fashioned; but all 
the same, I have often heard him say what a nuisance 
women are out shooting." 

"I suppose you left my wife with them," said Sir Henry. 
"I thought she meant to walk home, as she sent her pony- 
carriage back at luncheon-time, and the groom said he 
had orders not to return for her." 

'^e left Lady Lorrimer in the tent," Mr. Westbury 
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Jones replied; "and — ^yes, I think she said she should walk 
home later, when they had finished in some wood — ^I for- 
get what she called it/' 

Sir Henry whistled to his dog. "I expect I know the 
place/' he said. Then, turning to Lady Heversham, he 
added, *T think I will walk on and see what sport they 
have had. That is to say, unless you would like me to re- 
turn to the house with you.'' 

"By no means !" Lady Heversham replied. "You must 
go and hear what the bag is. Sir Henry. Judging by the 
number of shots we have heard, it ought to be large. I 
hope Hugh will have done his duty. He is shooting rather 
well this year, I believe." 

Muriel Heversham wondered what there could have been 
in her apparently innocent remark to cause Sir Henry 
Lorrimer's face to assume so strange an expression. A 
look that was almost of pain flitted across it, and then the 
lines of his mouth contracted disagreeably as he gave a 
short laugh. 

"Do you really take an interest in your husband's suc- 
cess, even in such a trifle as a day's shooting?" he asked 
abruptly. 

Lady Heversham glanced at him with some surprise, 
which was reflected on the faces of the others. Though he 
laughed as he spoke there was no mirth in the tone of his 
voice, which sounded bitter and sneering. 

Then she laughed also. To affect to treat her hosfs re- 
mark as a joke seemed to be the best thing to do under 
the circumstances, although nobody looking at Sir Henry 
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Lorrimer^s countenance as he spoke could think that he 
had intended it as such. "Of course I take an interest in 
my husband/' she said lightly. "I suppose that is because 
I am old-fashioned. What do you say, Diana ?" she added, 
turning to Mrs. Vane, who was looking at Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer with a somewhat puzzled expression. 

"I? Oh, I do not think fashion has anything to do 
with it,'' replied Diana Vane, in her leisurely English, the 
clear pronunciation of every syllable of which alone betrayed 
the fact that it was not her native tongue. "If one likes 
a person, one likes him. And naturally one is supposed to 
like one's husband or one's wife, though plenty of peo- 
ple don't " 

"You will hardly be in time, Lorrimer, to see that last 
covert shot," interrupted Mr. Westbury Jones. "The light 
is going very fast. Don't let us keep you. I will see the 
ladies safely to the house." 

^TTes — ^yes — quite true," Sir Henry replied hastily. "I 
must be going on, or they will have stopped shooting," 
and, calling his dog, he raised his hat and turned once more 
into the grass drive which crossed the carriage-road through 
the park. 

"I thought his dog was a little bear at first, when it came 
out of the wood," said Mrs. Vane in an undertone to Lady 
Heversham, ^T)ut it is not the dog that is the bear — ^no ?" 

Lady Heversham laughed. She and Edmund Vane's 
Italian wife had become great friends, and Silverside, the 
Vane's place in North Lancashire, being within a long 
drive of Heversham, they had seen a great deal of each 
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other since Vane had brought his Roman princess to live 
there. 

"Hush, Diana/' she said, "we have no bears in England. 
Let us walk on; for, as Mr. Westbury Jones says, it will 
very soon be dark, and though the house looks so near we 
have some way to go yet/' 

There seemed to be a tacit understanding between them 
all not to comment on Sir Henry Lorrimer's odd remark 
and manners, and they walked on almost in silence until 
they found themselves within the gates of the forecourt 
and beneath the windows of the house. 

While Mr. Westbury Jones was changing his clothes in 
his room, preparatory to going downstairs for tea, he found 
himself unable to dismiss from his mind the little scene 
he had just assisted in. 

'TVTiat the deuce," he said to himself, 'Tias come over 
Lorrimer? He used to be an even-tempered sort of chap — 
very even-tempered, I should have said. But every now 
and then I've noticed a look in his eyes that I'm hanged 
if I can understand. Evidently something's put him out^ 
and I don't believe he knew how rude he was to Lady 
Heversham. Perhaps he doesn't like the Latimers being 
here, and my lady insisted upon it. Cantankerous woman, 
Mrs. EUerton — ^very careful what I say to Mrs. EUerton. 
No good quarrelliQg with the Lorrimers. I shouldn't care 
to stay at EUerton." 

And thus communing with himself, Mr. Westbury Jones 
walked cautiously down the slippery oak staircase, and went 
to the gallery to await Lady Lorrimer's return, and his tea. 



CHAPTER XII 

Sib Henby Lorrimeb continued his way along the turf 
drive, which presently traversed the centre of a thick 
plantation of some acres in extent, that was being raised 
on the site of a wood devastated some years previously by 
a storm still talked about in the North of England and 
the Border Country. 

The plantation at first sight seemed too full of young 
larch-trees only, and, once beyond the edges of the green 
drive cut through it, a tangled wilderness of brambles 
and rank, white rush-grass. Only the interested in forestry 
would have noticed that each group of larches formed a 
nursery to two or three sturdy oak saplings and other 
young trees nestling under their shelter. 

The length of this future grove was nearly a mile. It 
extended to the park boundary-wall, beyond which again 
stretched a large covert that was to be the last beat of the 
day's shooting. Business had called Sir Henry Lorrimer 
into Kirkby that day, but he had returned to Chillingley 
earlier than he expected, to find none of his guests within 
doors except Mrs. Lavington. Strolling about the gardens 
on a November afternoon was a somewhat depressing pas- 
time, and after he had looked with regret on various 
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herbaceous borders fast blackening under the touch of early 
morning frosts, he determined to walk across the park to 
hear what the shooters had done. He calculated that he 
would arrive at the last covert to be shot in time to see 
the end of the day^s sport. 

Although everything from a worldly point of view seemed 
to be going well with him. Sir Henry Lorrimer no longer 
wore the contented, prosperous look which had been one 
of his characteristics until comparatively recent days. His 
acquaintances began to say that getting into society had 
spoiled him, and that he had taken to giving himself airs. 
He had drifted away from his former associates since his 
marriage, as it was inevitable that he should do; and 
among the many who were always ready to accept his hos- 
pitality in Berkeley Square, or to stay in his country house, 
he had found very few whom he felt he could look upon 
as friends. Little by little he had realised that he was not 
himself any longer in the eyes of the world, but simply, 
like Colonel Eawdon Crawley, the husband of his wife. 

He woidd have asked for nothing better could he have 
felt that in the two years that had elapsed since their mar- 
riage he had succeeded in awakening any sign of love for 
him in Katherine^s heart. He had waited patiently — ^none 
but he could know how patiently — ^for any symptom that 
his own great love had kindled any responsive feeling in 
her, but as the months went by he seemed to be ever 
further from her. 

There was nothing jarring in their daily intercourse. 
KAtherine was one of those people whose tempers appear 
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to be of a serenity that nothing can mflBe or disturb. There 
were none of the little scenes apt to occur between hus- 
band and wife who did not, according to the vulgar term, 
"get on/' The nearest approach to anything of the kind 
that Sir Henry could remember was when he had mo- 
mentarily lost his temper at the calmness with which Kath- 
erine had received his objections to Eonald Latimer's too 
frequent presence in Berkeley Square. He had reproached 
himself immediately afterwards for his hastiness, and had 
tried to make it clear to his wife that he did so, but her 
easy indifference — so easy and natural that he could not 
flatter himself it was assumed — ^had speedily checked his 
endeavours in that direction. 

Notwithstanding her complete unconcern, it had always 
seemed to Sir Henry as though the distance between him- 
self and his wife had widened since that episode. 

Katherine had never alluded to the subject, but Sir 
Henry had reason to believe that Mr. Latimer had not 
again called in Berkeley Square. Very shortly afterwards 
Eonald Latimer's engagement to Miss Gray had been an- 
nounced, but a fortnight or so before the announcement 
was made Sir Henry Lorrimer had received a letter, over 
the contents of which he had brooded ever since. 

It was an anonymous letter, and had lain on his writ- 
ing-table among a pile of correspondence that the morn- 
ing's post usually brought him. 

Sir Henry was very well aware that, theoretically, the 
only sensible method of dealing with an anonymous com- 
munication is to put it in the fire and think no more 
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about it. He had, indeed, carried out this theory success- 
fully in more than one instance when similar epistles had 
reached him. But these had been letters in which his com- 
mercial affairs only had been the object of concern to his 
anonymous correspondents. 

The letter that Sir Henry opened in a leisurely man- 
ner one morning after breakfast was of a different nature, 
for it contained a warning to him to keep a closer eye not 
upon his business affairs, but his domestic ones. The 
writer wondered whether Sir Henry Lorrimer was aware 
that his wife was in the habit of meeting one of his brother 
members of Parliament in little-frequented parts of the 
London parks. 

There was nothing else in the letter, the envelope of 
which bore a London postmark; but the contents were suf- 
ficient completely to upset the theory which Sir Henry had 
hitherto held concerning anonymous communications — 
namely, that the fact of their anonymity was sufficient to 
prevent a sensible man from troubling himself about them. 

His first feeling on reading the letter was one of im- 
potent rage. How dared the writer insult his wife in so 
cowardly a fashion? Then he looked at the handwriting 
with more attention. It was evidently that of a woman — 
a lady's handwriting, clearly, although the paper and the 
envelope were of the commonest description. His impulse 
was to take the letter direct to Katherine, and he had 
been on the point of acting upon it when a flood of doubt 
rushed into his mind and made him pause. 

What if the letter spoke the truth? A brother mem- 
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ber — ^that was Latimer, of course ! And so his wife's name 
was coupled with Bonald Latimer's in such a way as to 
enable any busybody to write him an anonymous letter on 
the subject ! 

Sir Henry Lorrimer did not stop to think who could be 
the writer, neither did he care. It was sufifcient that such 
a letter could be written — ^that such an innuendo could be 
made against his wife. 

If the writer had been aware of all that had been passing 
in Sir Henry Lorrimer's mind during the last few months 
— of the doubts which he was ashamed to confess even to 
himself, of the half-formed suspicions dismissed as un- 
worthy of his love for Katherine and of his trust in her, 
of the pain and mortification caused by the dread fast 
growing into certainty that he could never succeed in 
awakening her love — ^he or she could not have timed its de- 
livery at a moment more propitious for the breeding of 
mischief. 

If what he had just read was true, his wife could aflEord 
to be indifferent as to whether Bonald Latimer came to 
their house or not. 

The thought flashed into his mind as he was about to 
take the letter upstairs to Katherine's sitting-room, and 
seemed to bum its way into his heart. It made him pause ; 
and after that pause he had never known peace of mind 
again. He had read and re-read the letter, always with 
the same dull unconcern as to the personality of the writer ; 
and then he had put it carefully away in a despatch-box, 
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in which he kept some of his more private papers^ and the 
key of which hung on his watch-chain. 

And ever since that day he had brooded over his anony- 
mous warning, trying to decide as to what steps he should 
take to learn the extent to which he was being deceived. 

Time after time he was on the point of telling Kath- 
erine of the letter, saying to himself that he would believe 
her word if she declared its contents to be untrue. The 
thought crossed his mind for an instant of having his 
wife^s movements watched, but he put it away from him 
indignantly. Whatever might be done by people anxious 
to rid themselves of matrimonial bonds too hastily tied, 
he was not going to condescend to methods for which he 
had always felt a profound contempt when he had read of 
them, as being lacking both in dignity and chivalry. If any- 
body was to watch Katherine, he himself should be that per- 
son — ^the only one who had any conceivable right to do so. 

He was still wavering in his mind as to whether he 
should keep silence and await the development of events, 
or risk estranging his wife still more from him by show- 
ing her the letter and by pointing out to her how blisy 
gossip must have been with her name before any one should 
venture, even anonymously, to send him such a missive, 
when the announcement of Bonald Latimer's engagement 
appeared in the papers. 

To Sir Henry's intense astonishment, it was Katherine 
herself who read the paragraph to him, and it struck him 
at the time that there was a tone of malicious amusement 
in the tone of her voice as she did so. 
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That evening he had gone with her to the ball at Cheshire 
House^ and although he had shrunk from the thought of 
employing a private detective to watch his wife he would 
not have made a bad understudy for the part. Throughout 
the evening he had watched Katherine's face with feverish 
anxiety to see how she bore herself. The new engagement 
had been the one topic of conversation among the crowd 
of people who were not dancing. He had even accompanied 
Katherine to the spot where Bonald and Miss Gray stood 
receiving the endless congratulations of their friends and 
acquaintances. The Duchess of Cheshire was beside them^ 
beaming with satisfaction^ and introducing those of her 
guests who were not already acquainted with her to the 
future Mrs. Latimer. Sir Henry Lorrimer fancied that as 
he and his wife approached the Duchess with the double 
object of saluting their hostess and offering their congratu- 
lations to Bonald, people standing near pressed forward and 
regarded the process with unusual curiosity. He was so 
engrossed in watching Katherine's face that he scarcely 
looked at Bachel Gray, as the Duchess, after greeting Lady 
Lorrimer, said to her, "I think you do not know my cousin. 
Miss Gray.'* 

If he had looked at Miss Gray with any particular atten- 
tion, he would have seen a quick look of perplexity, and 
almost of fear, come into her large hazel eyes as she and 
Katherine shook hands with each other, and that she dis- 
played a slight embarrassment which might have passed 
for shyness, as Lady Lorrimer congratulated her and then 
turned to present her husband. But he was looking always 
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at Katherine^ and wondering what feelings might be con- 
cealed beneath her calm demeanour. 

'^My husband and I flatter ourselves that Mr. Latimer 
is quite an old friend, Miss Gray/* she said in her low, 
clear voice which was distinctly audible above the hum of 
conversation around her, and then she passed on and made 
her way through the crowd standing round the doors of 
the ballroom beyond. 

The Duchess of Cheshire looked at her with scarcely 
disguised approval, and Sir Henry caught the word *TM[ag- 
nificent** murmured by somebody at his elbow. Whether 
the expression referred to his wife^s appearance or to her 
behaviour he was not quite sure, but something told him 
that those around him were discussing what they had wit- 
nessed as though it had been some scene in a comedy. 

And later in the evening Sir Henry Lorrimer knew that 
he had not been mistaken. He was in the ballroom, lean- 
ing up against a gilt railing surrounding a pedestal on 
which was the famous Sevres vase presented to a former 
Duke of Cheshire by Louis XVI. All London knew Lady 
Lorrimer by sight — ^that is to say, all London that thinks 
itself London; but Sir Henry Lorrimer was less seldom 
seen at parties and balls, and, moreover, not a man who was 
specially noticeable in a crowd of his fellow-creatures. 

Two men were standing near him talking to a young 
married woman, and Sir Henry soon became conscious that 
they were discussing the absorbing topic of the evening. 

"Of course the Cheshires made up the marriage,'* said 
the lady near him, who was partially hidden by the marble 
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pedestal. '^It was high time to stop Bonald Latimer mak- 
ing an ass of himself/* she continued, *'and I know for a 
fact that Arthur spoke privately to the Duchess and told 
her that something must be done to prevent Mr. Latimer 
from suddenly finding himself in the Divorce Couri; as a 
co-respondent. It would never have done, you know.*' 

^T.n fact,** said one of her companions, laughing, "it is 
a genuine mariage de convenance." 

"Of course,** returned the lady. "Things will go on 
much as before, I suppose. A quartette is always more 
satisfactory than a trio — ^more harmony to be got out of 
it, don*t you know, if properly led. Did you see how well 
Lady Lorrimer ^** 

Sir Henry moved from the spot where he was standing 
at the mention of his wife*s name, but the little group 
looked at him unconcernedly, none of the three happening 
to know him by sight. For a moment he thought that he 
would reveal his identity, and then his common sense told 
him that he had no right to make a scene. His wife's 
name had not been spoken in direct connection with Lati- 
mer*s, though there was no doubt in his mind as to what 
he would overhear should he remain any longer where he 
was. Deliberately to listen to a conversation not intended 
for his ears, however, went against the grain ; and almost 
mechanically Sir Henry Lorrimer walked away. 

A mist rose before his eyes, and the whole ballroom 
seemed to be going round and round together with the 
dancers in its centre. The sounds of the Viennese or- 
chestra playing one of Waldteufel*8 waltzes appeared to 
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become suddenly mufHed and far away; yet he remembered 
the melody. It had often wrung in his ears since — ^a haunt- 
ing melody with a wail of sadness underlying its mocking 
gaiety. 

He wondered, in a dull, confused way, whether happi- 
ness was often destroyed by some careless jest uttered in 
a ballroom. Then he laughed at himself bitterly, recollect- 
ing that he had enjoyed the satisfaction of a passion, per- 
haps, but not happiness. 

Prom that night his more intimate friends noticed a 
change in Sir Henry Lorrimer's disposition ; and the great 
majority of them were very ready to be convinced that it 
was due to airs, and to airs only. 

The suspicion that he was being cheated — deceived, grew 
ever deeper in his mind, and it was a suspicion that he, less 
than most men, could tolerate. The world, that world into 
which he had penetrated simply and solely for his wife's 
sake, was either laughing at him for being duped, or 
despising him for pretending to be unaware of being so. 

Whatever alteration might be visible in Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer to those who met him in his clubs or within the 
precincts of the House of Commons, there had been hitherto 
little or none apparent in his demeanor to his wife. The 
tenderness of manner which, during the first year or so of 
their married life, had irritated Katherine had been chilled 
and crushed by her evident impatience with it, and, except 
at intervals growing constantly rarer, had become a thing 
of the past. 

It struck Lady Lorrimer that her husband had become 
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much more silent than he had heen wont to be^ and that 
when at home he secluded himself for hours at a time in 
his own room^ instead of seizing every excuse to seek her 
company as he had formerly done. 

It was only when. they had been settling down at Chil- 
lingley that Katherine had sometimes been surprised by 
sudden outbursts of impatience over trifles that she had 
never known her husband indulge in before. 

It so happened that earlier in the autumn the Lorrimers 
had paid a visit to a well-known country house on the coast 
of Durham. The object of the visit was a large Unionist 
meeting in Sunderland, at which both Sir Henry and Mr. 
Latimer were to speak, and it was on this visit, as Kath- 
erine told Mrs. Lavington, that they had met the Latimers 
for the first time since Eonald's marriage. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer had been more than cordial to the 
recently married couple. Much to his wife's astonishment, 
he insisted upon her asking them to join the shooting party 
at Chillingley, which was also to be a kind of house- 
warming to celebrate the completion of the alterations 
which had been made there. 

Lady Lorrimer was secretly rather amused. She had 
long ago realised that her husband was jealous of Bonald 
Latimer, and it was certainly a sign of ingenuousness on 
his part to take it for granted that the fact of Ronald 
having married a wife must necessarily remove all grounds 
for his continuing to be so. 

Mrs. Latimer, on receiving Katherine's invitation, had 
pleaded another engagement for that particular week in 
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November; but as the engagement in question turned out 
to be merely to visit the Cheshires at Brampton, which 
could be done any time during the autumn and winter, her 
excuse had been overruled by Sir Henry's insistence and 
her husband's evident reluctance to miss the chance of four 
days' good shooting. 

Mrs. Latimer wondered no less than did Katherine Lor- 
rimer why Sir Henry should seem to be almost feverishly 
anxious that they should come to Chillingley. It had not 
escaped her that Lady Lorrimer, though expressing her 
hopes cordially enough that they would put off their visit 
to Brampton in favour of Chillingley, was by no means so 
insistent as her husband. Perhaps, she thought, it was Sir 
Henry Lorrimer's wish to show the world how mistaken it 
was in supposing that there had ever been more than the 
most ordinary friendship between Lady Lorrimer and 
Bonald. This explanation had decided Bachel Latimer not 
to persist in refusing the Lorrimers' invitation, and she felt 
grateful to Sir Henry for what she more than suspected to 
be an act of delicate forethought on his part. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The six ^'gulls'' invited to shoot the Chillingley coverts 
had enjoyed a good day's sport. There was no lack of 
pheasants^ and the birds had come high enough to satisfy 
the most particular of shots. 

It was four o'clock before the beaters entered the long, 
narrow wood which lay just outside the park wall and ran 
parallel with it for nearly half a mile. 

On the far side of this covert the ground suddenly fell 
away into a deep ravine, at the bottom of which was a 
narrow strip of agricultural land, while the opposite banks 
were covered with coppices of birch and fir-trees fringing a 
wild tract of moor. It was out of this beat that the head- 
keeper at Chillingley expected to make his best show of 
birds. The guns were placed in the fields at the bottom of 
the ravine, at distances of about sixty yards from each 
other, as the pheasants invariably flew across to the op- 
posite coppices at a height which necessitated quick and 
skillful shooting to bring them down. 

There had been a rather long delay over the excellent 
luncheon provided for the party than was altogether ad- 
visable from a sporting point of view, considering the short- 
ness of an autumn afternoon in the north. Edmund Vane 
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and Lord Heversham, both keen shots, had become restless 
long before a start was made for the next beat. But, as 
Lord Heversham observed with a shrug of the shoulders, 
'Vomen and a hot luncheon play the devil with a day^s 
covert-shooting,^^ and Vane cordially agreed with him. 

The women, as Lord Heversham somewhat disrespect- 
fully called them, with the exception of the three who had 
elected to walk back to the house with Mr. Westbury Jones, 
had all been anxious to accompany the guns for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon; and Katherine Lorrimer, though 
she rather disliked watching shooting, agreed to the press- 
ing entreaties of her guests that she would remain. Her 
ponies, which she had intended to drive back to Chillingley 
after luncheon with Lady Heversham, had accordingly been 
sent home, and Katherine and the other ladies walked with 
the men to their respective places. 

It was a pure coincidence that Katherine found her- 
self standing by Eonald Latimer and his wife when the 
head-keeper came up and asked Mr. Latimer to follow him 
to the spot where he was to stand during the final beat. 

^TVill you not come and count my misses. Lady Lor- 
rimer?^* Eonald said to her laughingly. 

Katherine hesitated for a moment. 

*^You had better take Mrs. Latimer,** she said with a 
smile. "She will pretend not to see when you miss.** 

"But Mrs. Latimer has promised to come with me,** in- 
terposed Lord Heversham, preparing to move off to his 
place. 
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*^That shows my wife^s sporting instincts/' said Bonald; 
"she knows my form of shooting !'* 

Lady Lorrimer said nothing, and the four walked away 
together down the steep, winding path leading to the 
meadows at the bottom of the little valley. 

*TVe must allow time for Mr. EUerton to get forward, 
my lord/* the head-keeper said, addressing Lord Hever- 
sham. 

It was usual when shooting that covert to place one of 
the guns considerably in advance of the rest, as pheasants 
running forward towards the end of the wood were apt to 
rise out of shot. Mr. EUerton knew the ground, having 
repeatedly shot at Chillingley in its late owner's time, and 
he had more than once had the some post assigned to him. 

Lord Heversham and his loader remained at the spot in- 
dicated by the keeper, and Mrs. Latimer took up her posi- 
tion just behind him, while Eonald Latimer and Katherine 
walked on to the place at which the former was to stand. 

The silence of the autumn afternoon became almost op- 
pressive as they waited outside the wood. Every now and 
then mysterious rustlings came from within the covert, as 
a rabbit sneaked through the undergrowth, or a pattering 
of little feet on the dead leaves betrayed a squirrel hurry- 
ing towards the tree in which he had established his winter 
quarters. Occasionally, too, the harsh, complaining note 
of a jay rang through the still air, or the chattering of a 
flock of field-fares, just arrived from more northern lati- 
tudes, passing overhead. 

Presently a shrill whistle sounded in the distance, fol- 
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lowed almost immediately afterwards by the faint tapping 
of the beaters' sticks inside the wood, and then shots in 
quick succession. It was at this moment that Lady Lor- 
rimer, feeling chilly from standing still, suddenly discov- 
ered that she had left her tweed cape in the luncheon-tent. 

^Tify servant can go for it/' said Eonald Latimer quickly. 

^TBut you will be without a loader for your second gun/' 
demurred Katherine. *^t does not matter/' she added, "I 
shall get warm again directly we move/' 

Eonald insisted, however, and told the man to put his 
cartridge-bag near him and to return to the tent for Lady 
Lorrimer's cloak. 

*T can manage very well with one gun," he said to Lady 
Lorrimer. 

^TTou will have to go some way round/' he added to his 
loader, "and keep well out of shot, or if somebody fires at a 
rabbit you may get peppered." 

"What a happy inspiration!" he continued as soon as 
the man was out of hearing distance. 

"What is a happy inspiration ?" demanded Katherine. 

"Why, to leave something behind. Now we have got rid 
of my servant, who would certainly have listened to every 
word we said* I calculate that it will take him quite twenty 
minutes to get to the tent, find your lost garment, and re- 
turn hete with it. Perhaps, with the necessary glass of 
beer after so much exertion, it may take him twenty-five 
minutes." 

Katherine laughed. "I hope it will take him much less 
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than that/^ she said, "for I really do want my cape, Mr. 
Latimer/^ 

"And I really do not want my servant at the present 
moment, so nothing could have been more convenient,'* 
Mr. Latimer responded. 

Katherine Lorrimer looked at him with one of her half- 
mocking, half -serious glances. 

"Do you really think that I left my cape behind on pur- 
pose ?" she asked. "If you do think so, is it not — ^well, just 
a little conceited of you? Besides, you are here in this 
rather damp position to shoot my husband's pheasants, not 
to talk to me while they fly over your head, as those two 
birds have just done.'' 

"That is the ostensible reason for my being here, I ad- 
mit, but those birds were much too high for me." 

"And I am lower, you mean to say !" 

Bonald Latimer looked at her. She was certainly very 
beautiful, he thought, with the fresh, rich colour in her 
face, and her large brown eyes sparkling as if with some 
secret mirth, and tall, graceful figure that was admirably 
set oflP by the simple but well-fitting dress of some rough 
Scottish home-spun that she was wearing. As he looked 
at her he could not help contrasting her with his wife. 
The very thought that he was almost unconsciously making 
such a comparison in his mind warned him that he was 
treading dangerous ground. It was true that he had be- 
come fonder of Rachel during the short time which had 
elapsed since their marriage than he ever thought would 
be the case, and he certainly recognised to the full her good 
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qualities. But Bachel — ^well^ Bachel was like many other 
women with good qualities^ there being always a certain 
amount of sameness about good people which the bad are 
fortunate enough to be able to avoid. Not that Bonald 
Latimer by any means placed Lady Lorrimer in the latter 
category. It was not the least part of the attraction Kath- 
erine undoubtedly possessed for him that he was quite un- 
able to fathom her character, or to satisfy himself in his 
own mind as to whether she were really virtuous, or merely 
one of the very large number of those who are virtuous by 
force of circumstances and the lack of sufi&cient courage or 
enterprise to be the reverse. 

"Do you know, Mr. Latimer,'* continued Katherine after 
a pause, *^that you should have had your wife with you, in- 
stead of me ? It would have been the right thing to do, as 
you have been married such a short time.*' 

"Eachel is very happy with Heversham,*' replied Ronald, 
"and I am very happy — ^where I am. I wonder if it has 
ever struck you, Lady Lorrimer,'* he added, "that we have 
never had five minutes* talk together since last summer. 
You used to be very patient in listening to my political 
day-dreams.** 

"Day-dreams?** repeated Katherine Lorrimer a little 
absently. "Ah, yes — ^they are very pleasant things to in- 
dulge in,** and she gave a slight sigh as she spoke. 'TBut, 
Mr. Latimer,** she continued, "you have your wife to listen 
to your projects now, and ^** 

^Tlachel?** interrupted Bonald Latimer. "Oh, yes; of 
course, I do not forget that I am now a married man. But 
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Bachel is not — ^what shall I say? — she does not under- 
stand what it is to be ambitious." 

Katherine glanced at him. "And I/' she said, "do yon 
think that I understand it any better?'* 

"I think you do — or at least, I used to think so. I used 
to think that you would urge Lorrimer to be something 
more than a silent member — ^a mere automaton to vote for 
his party at a division.'' 

A quick look of amusement passed over Katherine's face. 

"That is a very clever attempt to turn the tables upon 
me," she observed quietly, ^^e were talking of your 
ambitions, not mine. As for my husband — ^well, he is like 
your wife — ^he does not understand the kind of ambition 
we — ^you and I — mean. He could not understand the de- 
sire to be among those who lead their fellow-creatures — ^to 
be one of the rulers instead of being one of the ruled." 

"And yet he has been a successful man," replied Eonald 
as she paused. 

^TTes — commercially and financially. But that is not 
the point. The kind of ambition we mean is the desire to 
impress our mark, our individuality, if you please, upon 
our generation ; not merely to make it purchase our wares. 
It must be a delightful thing to be a man, and a man in 
your position," Katherine added suddenly, "to know that 
you have your feet firmly planted on the ladder — ^that you 
have only to choose to climb in order to have power. I 
have often wished I were a man." 

"It is quite an unnecessary wish. You have more power 
than any man could have — if you choose to use if 
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E^atherine Lorrimer shrugged her Bhoulders somewhat 
impatiently. Then she turned to him suddenly. 

'Terhaps you will show me the way/' she said with a 
little laugh. 

Eonald looked at her inquiringly. What did she mean, 
he wondered ! Prom another woman her words might have 
been taken to convey a certain suggestiveness. But Lady 
Lorrimer was different from any other women he had 
known. When he had first become fairly intimate with her, 
he had thought that she was probably merely a young and 
good-looking woman who was bored by her elderly hus- 
band and anxious to amuse herself; and he had been very 
willing to be the man to provide her with the distractions 
of which he believed her to be in search. 

But as time went on Bonald Latimer had become less and 
less sure of his ground. He became conscious of an in- 
definable barrier beyond which he felt that it would be a 
risk to attempt to pass. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer's wife had a facility for quietly 
brushing aside, as it were, any advance on his part that 
bordered upon sentimentality, as though this condition of 
the mind — or body — ^were an unknown quantity to her. There 
was certainly no prudishness in Lady Lorrimer; nor could 
Eonald altogether believe that her indifference was merely 
a mask assumed to cover high principles, which latter he 
had occasionally known people to be ashamed of, and to at- 
tempt to conceal, from a nervous dread of being supposed 
to be better than their neighbours. 
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"Perhaps I might have shown you the way/* he said 
after a pause, "if ^^ and then he hesitated. 

"If— what?'* 

"If we had known each other before you became Lady 
Lorrimer." 

Katherine looked at him a little critically. 

"But as we didn't meet each other before I was Lady 
Lorrimer, it is not of much use discussing the possibilities. 
You are determined to leave plenty of birds for our next 
shoot/' she added, as Eonald missed badly with both bar- 
rels. 

Mr. Latimer felt towards the pheasants, which were now 
beginning to sail over his head by threes and fours, much 
as the studious angler is said to have felt towards the fish 
whose bites at his worm obliged him to lay down his book. 

"Are you sure it is of no use?" he asked. 

"Quite sure. My husband's political ambitions soar no 
higher than representing a division of the county in Parlia- 
ment." 

"Possibly; but we were not discussing Lorrimer's ambi- 
tions. Do you remember the conversations we used to 
have together in Berkeley Square, while Lorrimer was en- 
gaged in — ^well, to quote your own expression, ^in making 
the world purchase his wares?'" 

Katherine nodded. "Of course I remember," she re- 
plied, 'T)ut what of them?" 

^Ttf erely that they were to me very pleasant conversa- 
tions. It is always pleasant to feel that one has a friend 
in whom one can confide, and who will be confiding." 
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"I suppose/* observed Lady Lorrimer with a curious 
smile, *^that this is why you married/' 

*T)o you^*' Eonald asked, a little shortly. "I am going 
to risk a snub, but as it would not be the first by a good 
many that you have administered to me, I shall hope to 
bear it. May I risk it T 

"Yes, if you like,*' answered Katherine, laughing. 

"Then — am I to suppose that you also married for the 
same reason?'* 

Katherine drew herself up haughtily for a moment and 
seemed about to speak. Then she hesitated. 

^TTou need suppose nothing,*' she said at length. Her 
voice had no tone of resentment in it ; but only, as Bonald 
Latimer fancied, a touch of something that he could not 
quite define. Was it sadness, disappoinment ? he won- 
dered. 

^TTou are quite right," he said presently. "It is better 
to suppose nothing where marriages are concerned. They 
are made in heaven, we are told. But friendships are of 
a more humble origin, and surely there is no particular rea- 
son why the two should clash. Do you not agree. Lady Lor- 
rimer? I should be very sorry," he added quickly, "if I 
thought my marriage were going to interfere with a 
friendship that I value very highly." 

There was a touch of the academic manner that occa- 
sionally ruffled the nerves of the House of Commons in 
the way Mr. Latimer pronounced these final words, but 
Katherine appeared not to notice it. 

"There are so few people one can talk to about anything 
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except trifles, or the tiresome details of everyday life/' 
she said, somewhat irrelevantly. 

"Precisely/' observed Kouald. ''And therefore when 
two kindred spirits meet it is a little hard if friendship 
is to be denied to them, simply because the world will not 
mind its own business/' 

"The world 1" echoed Eatherine scornfully. "A friend- 
ship that is measured by what the world thinks of it is not 
worth much. I admit that in our — ^in your case and mine 
— ^the attitude of two individuals in the world has to be 
considered." 

"And these two censors are ?" 

"My dear Mr. Latimer, these two censors are, or would 
be, my husband and your wife !" 

"But an intellectual friendship—" 

"Is a thing concerning which the unintellectual are apt 
to be sceptical," interrupted Katherine Lorrimer with a 
slight laugh. "Not that I mean to imply that either Mrs. 

Latimer or my husband is imintellectual, but ^" and 

she paused abruptly. 

Almost every successful man has been helped towards 
the attainment of his object by some friend — some kindred 
spirit," said Bonald. "The kindred spirit," he added, "has 
by no means always been a wife; in some cases not even 
a woman." 

Katherine did not reply. In the meantime pheasants 
were beginning to come over Bonald Latimer's head in 
such rapid succession that, for very shame's sake, he felt 
he must devote more of his attention to them. For some 
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minutes he was shooting as quickly as was possible with 
only one gun, and Eatherine, standing just behind him, 
mechanically handed him cartridges from the bag his 
loader had left. 

Eonald shot well during those few minutes, and brought 
down his birds with unerring precision. A more experi- 
enced spectator than his companion would at once have 
noticed that he took his pheasants at an unusual angle, 
waiting until they were almost directly above his head be- 
fore he fired. Down the birds came, however, with a regu- 
larity that became almost monotonous; there was no 
wounding, no broken wings or legs hanging limply down- 
wards, but rushing, brown objects seemed suddenly to col- 
lapse as the shots rang out, and fall, motionless patches 
of golden-bronze colour, upon the green turf. 

Elatherine, who was not particularly fond of looking 
on at shooting, found herself becoming excited almost 
against her will, and her hands trembled a little as she 
gave cartridge after cartridge to Eonald to push into the 
already heated barrels of his gim. 

At length there came a diminution in the stream of 
pheasants that had been passing overhead. 

**I thought you said you were a bad shot,'* she said ; 'T)ut 
you did splendidly ! And the birds — ^they could feel noth- 
ing, shot like that.^' 

Bonald turned and looked at her. 

"I am a bad shot,'^ he said, briefly; "not in the third 
rank, as fellows shoot nowadays. I did better than usual, 
because you are beside me, I suppose.^* 
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^1 think/^ said Katherine Lorrimer slowly, "that you are 
one of those people who can always be successful when they 
choose to be so. If yon thought it worth your while to be 
a good shot — ^well, you would force yourself to be one, 
would you not?*' 

There was an unusual animation in her face, and Bonald 
felt as though his gaze was riveted to the large brown eyes 
that were looking steadily into his own. 

"I could be successful — ^yes,*' he said in a low voice, "in 
life, I mean, not in shooting pheasants — ^if it were worth 
my while — ^if I thought you cared whether I succeed or 
fail.*' 

Katherine drew a little away from him. "There are 
others who have more right to care than I,'* she added; "I 
am only a friend.** 

"Only a friend !** repeated Eonald. "That may mean so 
little — or so much.** 

"Exactly! So little, or so much, in the minds and on 
the tongues of the sceptical of whom we were talking just 
now.** 

'TVTiy need we pay any attention to their tongues?** 
returned Eonald Latimer. "Or, rather,** he added hastily, 
as if correcting himself, "why need we, or any other two 
individuals who happen to be friends, give any occasion for 
tongues to wag? Oh, I know what you are going to say,** 
he continued, as Katherine made a slight gesture as 
though to interrupt him. 'T^n our case it would not be 
easy to avoid — ^what shall I say? — domestic complications. 
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Sir Henry would not understand an intellectual friend- 
ship r 

Elatherine Lorrimer^s eyes flashed with mirth^ which she 
did not attempt to conceal. 

*^ ^Beware, my lord, of jealousy/ '' she quoted, laughing. 
"No/^ she added, "Henry does not believe in intellectual 
friendships between men and women. He told me so 
only yesterday — ^rather forcibly. I have no doubt that 
Mrs. Latimer would tell you the same thing — only she 
would express it less vigorously. Of course they are both 
wrong— ^that is to say, they would be wrong in — ^well, in our 
case. After all, we have always been friends, have we not, 
Mr. Latimer ? — ^whether we call our friendship intellectual 
or not r' 

Eonald looked at her curiously. This woman was still 
an enigma to him. At one moment she appeared to be in- 
different and cold as stone, and at the next her manner 
would be almost dangerously seductive. For a few seconds 
he hesitated. He recollected more than one occasion on 
which he had ventured to profit by Katherine Lorrimer's 
softer moods, only to find himself checked by her sudden 
reversion to apparent indifference. 

^TV^e used to be good friends,^^ he said at length, 'T)ut 
latterly — I mean, before I married — ^it seemed to me that 
you did not wish me to come to Berkeley Square. They 
used to be very refreshing to me, our conversations there; 
and you often sent me away with my head full of ambitious 
dreams and feeling as if you had given me the power to 
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realise them. That is one of the true functioxiB of a 
kindred spirit^ is it not?'' 

Katherine glanced at him with a half-smile in her eyes. 

*'At least," she said, ^'yon have taken a step which 
should help yon towards their realisation." 

*Ttf arriage, you mean ?" replied Eonald Latimer, a little 
impatiently. It was a very obvious step to take, under 
the circumstances — a step we have both taken in life." 

Katherine's face hardened suddenly. 

'^Do you mean to say that you think I married my 
husband from ambitious motives?" she asked quickly; 
*T)ut of course you don't, knowing Henry as you know 
him. Good Heavens !" she added, with a slight laugh, "I 
have never been able to kindle a spark of ambition in him. 
If politics were a business ^" 

^TPhey are certainly a business," murmured Mr. Lati- 
mer. 

'T mean," Katherine continued, tapping her foot im- 
patiently on the turf, "Henry's ambition is purely im- 
personal. He will take any trouble to organise and de- 
velop a new branch of his business, simply because de- 
veloping something interests him. It doesn't much matter 
whether the something is a new establishment of Lorrimer 
& Co., or a new variety of sweet-pea." 

*T;n these days of departmental reorganisation he would 
make an invaluable Cabinet Minister," remarked Bonald. 
"In his case," he added, "the kindred spirit would not be 
lacking." 

"How do you mean?" asked Katherine. 
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^T. mean — ^that he has you !'' 

^^But if I have just told yon that I am useless — ^that I 
cannot make him ambitious for political advancement? 
You must not judge me by Mrs. Latimer. No doubt she 
could excite ambition in you, if it were wanting, which 
it is not/' 

'Itachel !'' exclaimed Mr. Latimer. "She belongs to the 
passive order of beings.'' 

Katherine turned a pair of questioning eyes upon him. 

'Tliat is perhaps as well for you," she replied. 

''Perhaps," repeated Eonald briefly; and then he added 
suddenly, "Sir Henry belongs to the same category, I 
should imagine." 

Lady Lorrimer laughed. "Scarcely," she said. 

"In any case, it's infernal nonsense, you know," Eonald 
continued — "I mean," he added hastily, "why in the world 
because I have a wife and you have a husband shouldn't 
we be friends, as we were before? Evidently Lorrimer 
doesn't object, for he pressed Eachel and me to come here." 

'*Yes," said Katherine ; then she added tranquilly, "and 
your wife didn't want to come. She made a great many 
excuses, I remember; but Henry wouldn't listen. He in- 
sisted upon your coming. That was odd of him— do you 
not think so ?" 

"I do not see why." 

Elatherine hesitated. She certainly could not tell him 
why she thought it odd, and yet she felt that to do so 
would simplify matters considerably. 

Mr. Latimer watched her curiously. 
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'TDo yon know/' he said, as she did not speak, "I once 
was conceited enongh to think that your husband was 
growing jealous of me? I actually was fool enough to 
suspect that the sudden cessation of your invitations to 
Berkeley Square was due to him — ^not to you. Of course 
I was wrong; otherwise — ^well, otherwise he would not 
have pressed me to come to Chillingley. Tell me. Lady 
Lorrimer, do you think me unpardonably presimiptuous for 
having entertained such an idea?'' 

Katherine looked straight in front of her. The gentle 
tapping of the beaters' sticks grew clearer and more dis- 
tinct, and from the long covert beside them came the pat- 
tering sounds of rabbits scurrying away over the dead 
leaves in the undergrowth. No other sounds came from 
within the wood, for the head-keeper at Chillingley did not 
^^ilow his beaters to make a noise while at their work. 

*T)o you think me very presumptuous?" urged Bonald 
Latimer as she remained silent. 

She started a little, as though his question had in- 
terrupted a train of thought. 

**Yes — ^no," she replied hurriedly. "Of course I ought 
to tell you that you were so, but ^" 

A look of gratification flashed across Mr. Latimer's face. 

^T. was right, then," he said in a low voice. "It was not 
you who objected to my visits in Berkeley Square." 

"No," said Katherine. "It was not I who objected." 

"Then of course it was your husband." 

Lady Lorrimer glanced at him. "Other people objected," 
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she replied, ^^and made him the mouthpiece to convey their 
objections/^ 

Bonald looked at her with surprise. 

**What do you mean?'* he asked. "What could other 
people's objections matter, so long as Lorrimer had none? 
I do not understand.'' 

Katherine smiled — ^her least pleasant smile. 

*T)o you not?" she answered, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders. 'TV^ell, it does not seem to me to be a very 
complicated aflEair 1 Indeed, there is a simplicity about it 
which is almost amusing. But you really must not ask 
me to explain, Mr. Latimer." 

^T. don't care what explanation there may be," said 
Bonald abruptly. "The only thing I did care about know- 
ing you have told me. So long as I know that these 
mysterious objections which we have been talking about did 
not proceed from you, I am quite indifferent as to their 
origin. Anyhow, they appear to be a matter of the past, 
since I am at Chillingley by your husband's own invita- 
tion." 

'TTou — and Mrs. Latimer," corrected Elatherine. 

Bonald looked at her quickly. 

^TTou mean," he said in a low voice, "that if I had not 
married, I should never have received the invitation; 
that '' 

A volley of shots from behind them interrupted him, and 
showed that the pheasants were breaking away from the 
far side of the covert. The beaters were now close to 
where Bonald and Lady Lorrimer were standing, and a 
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hundred yards or so below them they could hear Mr. 
Ellerton firing numerous shots from his post at the end 
of the wood. 

All at onee^ from inside the covert^ came excited shouts 
of "Woodcock ! Woodcock forward 1*' 

Bonald Latimer instinctively tightened his grasp on his 
gun, but the bird had evidently gone on, for one of the 
'^stops'* near the end of the covert took up the cry. 

Suddenly a single shot rang out, evidently from Mr. 
Ellerton's gun. 

"I expect that is the end of the woodcock,'^ said Bonald, 
''and we had better be moving forward now. I was told 
to remain here till the beaters came up, and here they 
are. That man of mine has been a long time finding your 
cloak,'* he added. "However, this is the last beat.'* 

They had hardly moved forward a few paces when some- 
body came running towards them. When he approached 
them Bonald saw that it was Mr. EUerton's loader. The 
man's face was deadly pale, and in his haste and excitement 
he appeared scarcely to see, and certainly not to recognise. 
Lady Lorrimer. 

Bonald caught him by the arm. "What's the matter?" 
he exclaimed. "Has anything happened?" 

"An accident, sir," the man gasped out. "Sir Henry — 
shot. Mr. Ellerton has sent me to get a carriage up, and to 
send off somebody for the doctor " 

"Sir Henry Lorrimer!" exclaimed Bonald aghast. "My 
God! Is he ?" 

He looked at Katherine, and the question died upon his 
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lips. She was very pale^ and Mr. Latimer for a moment 
feared that she might be going to faint. Even as he 
looked^ however^ she seemed to recover herself, and asked 
the qnestion that he had left unspoken. 

'Tis he killed?'* she asked; and her eyes seemed to dilate 
to an unnatural size as she fixed them upon the man's 
face. 

"No, my lady, no,'' he answered, recognising her; "Sir 
Henry isn't killed — ^but — but r" 

"That will do," said Katherine calmly. "Go and fetch 
the carriage instantly, if it is still at the tent. If not, 
send a messenger at once to the stables, and send to 
Kirkby for Dr. Wilson to come without delay." 

The man darted off, relieved, perhaps, no longer to en- 
counter her questioning gaze; and Katherine Lorrimer, 
followed by Eonald, turned and walked quickly down the 
covert-side to where Mr. EUerton had been posted. 

Mr. EUerton was kneeling beside Sir Henry Lorrimer's 
prostrate form. He looked up with a bewildered air aa 
Katherine and Bonald Latimer hurried towards him, and 
in his agitation became almost incoherent. 

"Thirty years!" he exclaimed; ^T[ have shot for thirty 
years, and such a thing has never happened I" and he re- 
peated the same thing again and again as if unaware of 
their presence. 

Elatherine Lorrimer took no notice of him — did not even 
look at him, indeed. She threw herself on her knees 
beside her husband, and almost mechanically began to 
wipe away the blood that was trickling down his face. Sir 
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Henry Lorrimer lay motionless^ except for an occasional 
endeavor to raise his hands to his head, and appeared to 
be almost nnconscions. 

Katherine looked across him to Mr. Latimer. 

"Go/* she said hurriedly, **get help — somebody — any- 
body who can help — and brandy — ^there will be some in the 
tent. For God's sake, tell them to be quick — he is dy- 
ing 

Even as she was speaking several men hastened up, and 
among them Lord Heversham and Edmund Vane. The 
latter had a small pocket-flask of brandy in his hand, and 
in a moment he was at Lady Lorrimer's side. 

"Will you let me look at him?*' he said to her gently. 
"I have had some experience of these things," and withoui 
waiting for her reply he bent over Sir Henry. 

As he did so Sir Henry Lorrimer raised himself into a 
sitting posture. 

'^No I" he said, "you are too soon, Katherine — ^too soon ; 
I am not dead yet ! That is a pity, is it not ?'' 

And then he laughed — a strange, jarring laugh, which 
caused the men grouped around him to look at each other 
in astonishment. 

Then they looked at Lady Lorrimer. She was standing 
erect now, and her face, which was as pale as that of the 
wounded man who sat almost at her feet, seemed as though 
it were cut out of marble. 

"No fault of EllertonV' continued Sir Henry. "I 
blundered into his line of fire. You musn't blame him, my 
lady, if he didn't finish me oflp — ^ha! ha! ha!" and once 
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again the same mirthless laugh came from his lips. But 
this time it was fainter, and he had scarcely uttered it be- 
fore he fell back unconscious. 

Eonald Latimer stepped quickly forward to where Lady 
Lorrimer was standing. 

"I think/^ he said to her gently, '^that you would do 
better to return to the house as quickly as possible. We 
will do everything here and see that Sir Henry is conveyed 
home immediately.*' 

Katherine seemed scarcely to hear him. She was stand- 
ing mute and immovable, looking down upon her husband, 
whom Edmund Vane was doing his best to restore to con- 
sciousness. 

^TV^ill he die?'* she asked in a low voice, bending to- 
wards Vane as she spoke. 

"Die ?" replied Mr. Vane hastily. *^No, Lady Lorrimer — 
he has only fainted — ^the shock, you know. Latimer is right. 
You had better leave him to us to take care of. As I said 
just now, I have some experience of gunshot wounds- 
enough to do the right thing until the doctor can arrive; 
and I will see that he is carried home properly." 

Katherine bent her head as if thanking him. *! will go,'* 
she said quietly; and then she looked round hesitatingly. 

Lord Heversham approached her, and offered to ac- 
company her to the house, but she shook her head. Then 
she turned away from them in silence. By this time a 
group of keepers and beaters had hurried to the spot, and 
stood at a little distance talking to each other in hushed 
undertones. 
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"It wasn't Mr. Ellerton's fault/' one of them was say- 
ing. "No — nor yet nobody's fault neither. Sir 'Enery 
he just came over that bank right in front of Mr. Ellerton 
as he shot the cock. I see'd it myself^ for I was the 'stop' 
away down the woodside there. Sir 'Enery he hadn't no 
business to be where he was — no^ nor anybody else hadn't 
no business to be there neither." 

He was an old man^ and spoke in a higher voice than 
his companions, and as she passed E^therine Lorrimer 
heard him. She stopped suddenly and looked back at tiie 
group surrounding her husband. Then she retraced her 
steps^ and walking up to Mr. Ellerton said to him in her 
low, clear voice — 

"Mr. Ellerton, I am so sorry for you — ^f or I know what 
ypu must be suflEering. But you heard what my husband 
said just now. Nobody can blame you for what has hap- 
pened. You could not possibly have known that anybody 
was in front of you when you fired." 

Mr. Ellerton looked at her for a moment. He was 
trembling with suppressed agitation. 

"It was an accident. Lady Lorrimer," he said disjoint- 
edly, "an unaccountable accident! Thirty years — I have 
shot for thirty years, and I have never fired a careless 
shot — ^and now " 

"Nobody can accuse you of carelessness now," insisted 
Katherine. 

At that moment a carriage was driven into the field and 
came rapidly towards the wood. Katherine turned to 
Edmund Vane. 
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"The carriage," she said. "He can be lifted into the 
carriage and driven home." 

Vane hesitated. "I think," he said, "that it will be safer 
to carry Sir Henry. I have sent some men to take the 
gate off its hinges, and we will put some rugs on that and 
carry him on it. The motion of the carriage might shake 
him, Lady Lorrimer; so will you not get into it and go 
home?'' 

Katherine seemed to be undecided. "If you think it 
better," she began. 

"I do think it better," replied Edmund Vane firmly. 
^'You may safely trust us to do all that is right." 

The carriage had only just driven away with Lady Lorri- 
mer when some men brought up a hurdle on which some 
wraps and cushions out of the tent had been arranged, 
and Sir Henry Lorrimer was gently lifted from the ground 
and placed upon it. 

"I can't make it out," said Vane, in reply to a question 
from Lord Heversham, as they were walking beside the 
improvised stretcher. "He has got a few pellets at the side 
of the head, and I'm afraid some may have injured the 
eye — ^if not both eyes. But there is something else besides, 
for the wound would not make him unconscious. I believe 
he has had some form of seizure — afterwards, you know. 
Perhaps brought on by the shock." 

"Thank Heavens the ladies had left us," said Lord 
Heversham — "your wife. Vane, and mine. Mrs. Latimer 
and Miss Ellerton must also be back at the house by this 
time. Lady Lorrimer took it very quietly." 
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Vane glanced at him. ^TTes/* he replied briefly, "it was 
certainly the best thing she could do/' 

And then they relapsed into a silence only broken by the 
measured tread of the four keepers who were carrying the 
hurdle on which Sir Henry Lorrimer was borne back to 
Chillingley. 



CHAPTER XIV 

"And he paid the little idiof s losses for the week. Eighty 
pounds V^ said Lady Banflf, lowering her voice as she spoke, 
although she was alone with the Duchess of Cheshire in the 
latter^s own sitting-room at Brampton. 

The Duchess looked up from a mass of correspondence 
which lay on her writing-table pleading for more systematic 
arrangement. 

"Scarcely a little idiot, I should say/* she observed drily. 
"You might find some more suitable epithet, Millicent.'* 

Lady Banff sniffed. "So I might," she returned, *T)ut it 
wouldn't be a pretty epithet. Would you allow a young 
man to pay up for your girl at bridge, Louisa — ^supposing 
you had one — ^a girl, I mean? I think ifs scandalous. 
Clare Sinclair is a mere child. And the man — one never 
can tell, you know." 

"I don't suppose her mother knew anything about it," 
said the Duchess a little absently. "Perhaps he did it to 
prevent the child getting into a scrape with her parents," 
she added. 

"Humph!" ejaculated Lady Banff doubtfully, "so long 
as he doesn't get her into a worse scrape ^" 

The Duchess looked a little shocked. 
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*T4y dear MUlicent !*' she remonstrated. ^TTou let your 
imagination run away with you. But I agree with you in 
the abstract. The amount of money girls lose and win at 
bridge nowadays is appalling^ but for goodness sake don't 
allude to the subject to Augustus ! He is always threaten- 
ing to put his foot down, as he calls it — ^I call it putting 
his foot in, but that doesn't signify — and forbid bridge to 
be played in any house of his. Of course if he did nobody 
except frumps — ^male and female — ^would ever come here." 

'^ell/' insisted Lady Banff, "I'm not a frump; not yet, 
at any rate! but I couldn't allow a girl of mine to have 
her debts paid by a man who was no relation to her. But 
what can you expect from such a mother? Mark my 
words, Louisa, in a few months' time we shall hear that 
Clare Sinclair has been ordered to do a rest-cure ; and after 
a decent interval shell reappear as if nothing had hap- 
pened." 

The Duchess laughed. "Eeally, Millicent, you are dis- 
graceful," she said. "Luckily, I know that you only talk 
like this to me, or I should think you were growing ill- 
natured. But never mind about the Sinclairs; it's no 
business of ours how they pay their gambling debts. I 
wanted to talk to you about something more interesting — 
at least, it is more interesting to me. I suppose you have 
heard the rumors about Sir Henry Lorrimer?" 

"Of course," answered Lady Banff. "People say he is 
off his head, as well as going gradually blind. It was 
terrible, that accident — all through his own stupidity, too, 
poor man. I wonder what she will do." 
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The Duchess left her writing-table and sat down near the 
fire. 

"Many people wonder that/^ she said, briefly. 

Lady Banff looked at her quickly, but she made no 
remark. She had heard other things, indeed, besides the 
fact very generally known ; namely, that Sir Henry Lorri- 
mer had completely lost the sight of one eye, and that the 
oculists despaired of saving the other. It was known, also, 
that he had not, as the world expressed it, been quite right 
in his head since the accident, and it was supposed that the 
shock had in some way affected his brain. 

But Lady Banff had heard something more than this; 
and she wondered if the Duchess had heard it also. There 
was no particular reason, she thought, why her friend 
should have heard it. Louisa, though she lived in the 
world to a certain extent, was not as a rule very well ac- 
quainted with its gossip. Indeed, on more than one 
occasion she had been saved from asking into her house 
people who were momentarily undesirable as guests solely 
through her, Lady Banff^s, timely warnings. 

"Many people wonder what Lady Lorrimer will do,'* 
repeated the Duchess, "and I am one of the number, 
Millicent.'' 

"Oh, observed Lady Banff cautiously. ^'Well, Louisa?'* 

The Duchess hesitated for a moment. "I wouldn't 
discuss it with anybody but you," she continued, "but the 
fact is that I am very much worried — ^horribly worried. 
You know how I had set my heart on that marriage." 

"The Lorrimer marriage? no, I didn't know ^" 
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"Of course I donH mean the Lorrimer marriage/* the 
Duchess interrupted impatiently. '*I mean Bonald Lati- 
mer's. He has fallen into that woman's clutches again, and 
poor little Eachel is looking miserable. The Lorrimers are 
in London, as you know. He had to be moved there as 
soon as possible after the accident, for they were spending 
a fortune in having doctors and oculists down to the coun- 
try. I'm afraid Eonald is always in their house, from 
what I hear, and — and the Lord only knows what will 
come of it all," she concluded a little irritably. 

"It's an unfortunate business," said Lady Banflf. '^But 
I always told you that you were premature in making up 
that marriage, Louisa. Oh, I know what you are going to 
say : you did it to save Eonald Latimer from getting into 
a mess. But anybody could see that he was bound to get 
into it sooner or later, and a bachelor comes out cleaner 
from a mess of that description than a married man does. 
You should have listened to me, and waited to see how 
things developed themselves." 

"I suppose I should," said the Duchess resignedly, "but 
the risks were too great, and Eonald himself seemed to be 
fully aware of them. You must remember, Millicent, 
that he and Lady Lorrimer were being too much talked 
about, and I got a hint — I think I told you at the time 
what the Premier said to me. Thank Heaven he said it 
to me, and not to Augustus ^" 

"Exactly," said Lady Banff; 'T)ut keep to the point, 
Louisa. Do you suppose that Eachel Latimer has any real 
cause for unhappiness ?" 
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"I wish I knew/^ answered the Duchess. "I hear that 
people are talking a good deal. Of course, it may only be 
a platonic friendship — ^not that I believe in platonic friend- 
ships between people who are young and good-looking.'^ 

Lady BanflE laughed. Louisa, she knew by experience, 
was apt to say things which other people contented them- 
selves with thinking. 

"The worst of it is,'' continued the Duchess, "that what- 
ever Eonald and Lady Lorrimer may think about it, Eachel 
and Sir Henry Lorrimer do not share their opinion — and 
they are probably better capable of forming one. Sir 
Henry had evidently formed his before the accident — ^long 
before it, indeed. That was why I was so anxious that 
Eonald should marry. As Arthur said, a divorce suit 
with Eonald as co-respondent wouldn't be a popular thing 
in the country; and Sir Henry Lorrimer is just the sort 
of man who would be very obstinate, you know — or con- 
scientious — ^which is really much the same thing. Scandals 
are invariably made by conscientious people." 

"I'm afraid you are right, Louisa," said Lady Banff, 
drawing her chair nearer to the fire. "Prom all I hear, I 
believe that Sir Henry Lorrimer has been brooding over this 
business for months. Somebody, who had been told by one 
of the men who was there, told me that when Sir Henry re- 
covered consciousness after being shot, and saw his wife 
near him, he spoke to her quite savagely, and told her that 
he wasn't going to die to please her — or something to that 
effect. Of course, anybody could put two and two together 
who heard him — and everybody who was staying at Chil- 
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lingley did put two and two together. Mr. Westbtiry 
Jones ^^ 

'TTes?'' interrnpted the Duchess. "What did Mr. West- 
bury Jones say? I did not know that he was there.** 

"He was very much there," said Lady Banff, drily, "and 
he has said nothing — in print. But that, in the case of a 
man like Westbury Jones, is tantamount to saying a great 
deal. The fact is, Louisa, the whole world knows that 
there is something very odd in the Lorrimer menage, and 
that Sir Henry Lorrimer has been really a little cracky 
lately. What would you have? Elderly men shouldn't 
marry beautiful young women.** 

"Oh, my dear Millicent,** exclaimed the Duchess, **! 
don*t think it*s that — I don*t indeed ! I wish I did think 
so, because then I shouldn*t feel that things were so com- 
plicated. No— no— it is — ^well, disappointment that has 
turned Sir Henry Lorrimer cracky, as you call it — ^not the 
other thing.** 

Lady Banff opened her eyes. "How in the world do you 
know, Louisa?** she asked. 

"I don*t know ; I only guess. But we needn*t discuss it. 
The fact remains that Lady Lorrimer may now think 
herself more free to carry on her friendship with Bonald 
than she could have been while her husband was in health. 
Bonald is losing his head, I tell you, and I consider that he 
is behaving very badly. He hasn*t been married six months, 
and yet he is neglecting his own wife and hanging around 
somebody el8e*8. If it were six years, one mightn*t think 
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80 much of it, you know; but six months ^^ and the 

Duchess of Cheshire shook her head and sighed. 

"They say it is Lady Lorrimer who is losing her head/' 
observed Lady Banff, "and that it is she who is — ^well, 
making the running/* 

"I don^t believe a word of it/' the Duchess returned 
blimtly. "At least/* she continued, "she may be making 
the running — ^by the way, Millicent, your expressions are 
sometimes shockingly vulgar; I am always afraid of using 
them when I am talking to Augustus — ^but I don't believe 
that she is losing her head. Only people with hearts lose their 
heads. Lady Lorrimer is simply amusing herself, and I 
don't believe that she cares any more about Bonald than 
she does about her husband — ^not really, you know.'* 

Lady Banff looked a little puzzled. 

"Then what are you so afraid of?" she asked. 

"Of Eonald falling desperately in love with her/' re- 
plied the Duchess. He's never been in love with anybody 
but himself, so there is all the more danger of it. And 
Lady Lorrimer is an ambitious woman. She told me her- 
self that power — apolitical power — was the thing she should 
like most to possess, if she were a man; and the possession 
of political power is not always accompanied by the wearing 
of trousers ^" 

"By the wearing of them — ^no," observed Lady Banff 
meditatively. 

"If Sir Henry dies," proceeded the Duchess, 'TLady Lor- 
rimer will be a widow ^" 

"That, my dear Louisa, is a certainty !" 
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*'And a very dangerous widow. She will keep Bonald 
dangling abont her^ and use him to obtain the influence 
she wants. In the meantime he will have a wretched home, 
for Eachel will be miserable. And if Sir Henry doesn't 
die there will probably be a scandal. Altogether, Millicent, 
yon must admit that if s a detestable business^ and I can't 
think what to do for the best/' 

*'Talk seriously to Eonald/' suggested Lady Banff. 

"He would only pooh-pooh it. Men must deny that 
sort of thing." 

"Then talk seriously to Lady Lorrimer." 

If the Duchess of Cheshire had been physically adapted 
to the feat she would have bounded in her chair. As it 
was she leaned forward and gazed at Lady Banff in aston- 
ishment at the audacity of the proposal. 

"Talk to Lady Lorrimer !'' she repeated. "I — I shouldn't 
dare ! I would as soon talk to the Sphinx on the subject; 
sooner, indeed, for the Sphinx couldn't answer. And 
yet ^" 

The Duchess paused suddenly and appeared to be seek- 
ing inspiration from the logs of wood blazing in the fire- 
place. 

Lady Banff looked at her curiously. 

*T: believe you like the woman," she said a little abruptly. 

"What makes you think that, Millicent?" 

*T. don't know. I have always thought so." 

The Duchess moved uneasily in her chair. ^Tjady Lor- 
rimer interests me," she replied, after a pause, "and some- 
how I have always felt that I might like her — ^if I could 
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understand her. I always find myself wondering what 
in the world she married for/* 

**What do most women marry for?** returned Lady Banff. 
'^She wanted a home of her own, I suppose.** 

"She certainly didn*t want children/* said the Duchess 
bluntly ; ''she told me she hated them — ^that is to say — ^no, 
she didn't tell me quite that, but ^** 

''She hasn*t got them, anyway.** 

"Exactly.** 

"I wonder ^** Lady Banff began, and then stopped 

short. 

"My dear Millicent,** observed the Duchess, "it*s not 
the slightest use your wondering. I suppose Sir Henry 
Lorrimer has wondered himself silly over that point.** 

Lady Banff*s shoulders shook with suppressed laughter. 
Louisa, she thought, had her own way of putting things. 
But the Duchess of Cheshire looked very serious indeed, 
and it was evident had not the least intention of treating 
the matter lightly. 

"I don*t believe she knows how unhappy she is making 
Eachel,** she continued. "People often don't think, you 
know. If they did, life wouldn*t become so complicated. 
They just let themselves drift into things, and suddenly 
they find they have drifted into — ^what shall I say? — into 
a cul-de-sac. Of course, Ronald goes to Berkeley Square 
to sympathise; and when a man sympathises with some- 
body else*s wife in the drawing-room while the husband 
is being nursed upstairs, he may drift into anything. You 
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neednH laugh^ Millicent. Fm dreadfully worried about 
it aU/' 

**If I were you/* said Lady Banff, "I should give Bachel 
a hint not to allow her husband to see that she is unhappy. 
Nothing bores a man more than that kind of thing. He 
puts it down to jealousy. It only makes him seek the so- 
ciety of the other woman for — sympathy.'' 

*1t is very hard upon Rachel/' the Duchess said; "all 
the harder because she believes that it was Lady Lorrimer 
who prevented Ronald from proposing to her last year. 
Naturally, she has never said so to me, but I know that she 
suspects it. Of course the gossip about them must have 
reached her ears, and she dislikes Lady Lorrimer ac- 
cordingly." 

''And yet she and Mr. Latimer went to Chillingley," ob- 
served Lady Banff. 

''I know; it was amazing. But Rachel told me that Sir 
Henry was so insistent that she felt she could not refuse 
the invitation without her refusal appearing very marked. 
What his object could have been I can't imagine. One 
would have thought he would be the last person to en- 
courage Ronald to come to his house, under the circum- 
stances. I have sometimes wondered if he wished to en- 
courage it," she concluded. 

''Gtood Heavens!" exclaimed Lady Banff, "I never 
thought of that. Really, for an unworldly woman, you dis- 
play remarkable penetration !" 

The Duchess nodded her head. '1 have sometimes 
thought it/' she repeated. ''His wife's — er — unresponsive- 
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ness may have ended by exasperating him. It must certainly 
have been terribly annoying for him. After all^ he is not 
such an old man^ you know^ and — ^well really^ Millicent, we 
needn't go into that question " 

"I am not going into it/' interrupted Lady Banff. 'TTou 
are too quaint^ Louisa ^" 

^^And I daresay he couldn't stand it any longer," pursued 
the Duchess imperturbably ; "and in a fit of desperation 
thought he would make it easier for his wife to compromise 
herself.'^ 

Lady Banff threw her a look that was almost admiring. 

^Tn order to have a case against her," she remarked. 
"Beally, Louisa, you are very acute, and I shouldn't the 
least wonder if you are right." 

"I remember something very similar," the Duchess ob- 
served, "and so do you. The Teesdales," she added, alluding 
to a scandal that some years previously had caused society 
to affect an access of virtuous indignation. 

"Of course ; I remember now. It is all very unpleasant, 
and, as you say, may lead to serious complications. I don't 
wonder you are worried about it. That is the worst of 
making up a marriage. Things so often turn out wrong, 
and then one reproaches oneself." 

The Duchess was silent. She felt that her friend need 
not have re-echoed her own thoughts. 

Presently she sat up in her chair with some energy. "I 
won't allow it to go on," she said, after a pause. "I believe 
you were quite right, Millicent, and I shall give Lady Lor- 
rimer a hint as to the unbappiness she is causing." 
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Lady Banff opened her eyes somewhat wider than usnal. 
"How in the world shall yon do it?'* she asked a little un- 
easily, knowing the directness with which the Duchess's 
hints were apt to be delivered. 

"I haven't a notion; but I shall do it/* replied the 
Duchess resolutely — ^^^that is to say/' she added, "if I see 
that Hachel continues to be unhappy, and Bonald does not 
behave sensibly. Ah !" as a dull rumble of wheels and the 
beating of horses' hoofs on the flagstones came from the 
courtyard over which her sitting-room looked, "there are 
the carriages coming back. I must go down and give all 
these people tea, and relieve Augustus. He has taken them 
to see the Roman Wall, you know — a hateful thing, but it is 
a way of getting rid of people for the afternoon. I often 
feel grateful to Hadrian, but now I believe they declare he 
didn't build it." 

Lady Banff laughed. "How interested Mrs. Sinclair 
will have been !" 

"Oh, my dear \" exclaimed the Duchess. "Did you hear 
her at luncheon ? She was talking about somebody's trous- 
seau, and how Madame Something-or-other at Paris had 
supplied ^the most delicious nighties' — ^as she called them. 
What insufferable imbeciles some of these would-be smart 
women are! Thank God, I'm not smart! Fortunately 
Augustus didn't hear her, for he would have been certain 
to ask what a 'nightie' was; and even I had to think what 
she meant, you know." 



CHAPTER XV 

The middle of February had come, and with it a spell of 
mild, almost spring-like weather. In the parks the buds 
were swelling, and the snowdrops had come into bloom, 
while crocus and hyacinth were beginning to thrust them- 
selves above ground in the flower-beds between Stanhope 
Gate and the Marble Arch. 

London, or rather the West End of London, was emptier 
than at any time since the beginning of November, notwith- 
standing the fact that Parliament was again sitting; for 
the comfortable, intimate winter weeks, with their dinners 
and play-parties, which of recent years have so largely taken 
the place of the old-fashioned London "season,*^ were over, 
and society had scattered in search of Southern sunshine. 

In Berkeley Square the majority of the houses were 
closed, that owned by Sir Henry Lorrimer being, indeed, 
almost the only one on the west side of the Square to show 
signs of life. 

As a matter of fact, since he had been brought from Chil- 
lingley. Sir Henry Lorrimer had never moved from a bed- 
room which had been specially arranged for him on the 
ground-floor, except to be wheeled into his study adjoining 
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it^ where his doctors allowed him to pass a certain number 
of hours in the day. 

There was no doubt that Edmund Vane had been per- 
fectly right when he declared that Sir Henry^s unconscious- 
ness after his accident was produced by other causes than 
the wounds he had received. These, however, had proved 
to be serious enough, inasmuch as a pellet had completely 
destroyed the sight of one eye, and the great oculist who 
had been called in held out but little hope of saving the 
sight of the other. 

The responsibility for the accident had lain, as all the 
world was speedily aware, with Sir Henry Lorrimer him- 
self. One of the "stops^^ posted within the park at Chil- 
lingley deposed to having seen Sir Henry walking across to 
the end of the covert which was being shot, with the evident 
intention of joining the shooters, and declared that he had 
warned him to be careful how he showed himself above the 
bank beneath which Mr. EUerton was stationed. Sir 
Henry, it was clear, had either ignored or forgotten the 
man's advice, for he had emerged on the top of the wooded 
bank, about thirty yards in front of Mr. EUerton, at the 
very instant when the latter had fired at a woodcock which 
was just dropping behind it. The unlucky author of the 
mishap had been unanimously absolved from all blame, and 
had received almost as much sympathy as Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer himself; for, although conscious of being wholly 
irresponsible for the accident, Mr. EUerton had taken it 
much to heart. 

Th« newspapers, and the world generally, had commented 
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only upon the sad fate of total blindness which seemed to 
threaten the head of the house of Lorrimer & Co. It was 
very soon whispered, however, in that inner circle of so- 
ciety that knows many things either unknown to or pru- 
dently ignored by editors, that Sir Henry Lorrimer was 
threatened by the loss of something more precious even than 
his eyesight, and that his mental condition was anything 
but satisfactory. It was rumoured that another by-election 
must very shortly take place in the North of England, and 
people began to speculate as to whether the Unionist 
party would succeed in keeping the seat which Sir Henry 
Lorrimer had wrested from the Eadicals. The probable 
disappearance of the member for a division of a northern 
county from the House of Commons was, however, a matter 
of very secondary importance to the world at large. 

Mr. Westbury Jones could have told anybody who 
thought it worth while to ask him that the interest of 
society was centred not in what might or might not hap- 
pen to Sir Henry Lorrimer, but in what might or might 
not happen to his wife. 

Katherine Lorrimer had certainly received no sympathy 
concerning the accident that had befallen her husband, 
and yet it would be but fair upon her acquaintances to say 
that she had never courted it. 

Nobody could accuse her of amusing herself in the 
world while her husband was lying in a semi-darkened 
room at home. It had been always understood that she 
was bored by her husband, and many people had looked 
askance at her in consequence. As the Duchess of 
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Cheshire had once observed to somebody who was dis- 
cussing Lady Lorrimert marital shortcomings — ^nobody 
found fault with Loo Blarney, who was getting on for 
seventy, and went about hinting to be asked to dinner, de- 
claring that she found old Mr. Blarney so tiresome to 
dine with tete-a-tete. But then the Duchess detested Lady 
Louisa Blarney, who, she was wont to assert, clung to the 
skirts or the coat-tails of celebrities in the artistic and 
literary world, and used them as a cheap advertisement for 
her parties. 

It was not surprising, perhaps, that commiseration for 
Sir Henry Lorrimer should rapidly have given place to 
curiosity as to what line of conduct his wife would pursue. 
Some people wondered whether Ronald Latimer were not 
now regretting his marriage. Others, more cynically 
minded, shrugged their shoulders and quoted the dying 
words of the consort of King George II., of blessed 
memory. 

In the meantime Katherine Lorrimer remained in 
Berkeley Square, seeing nobody but her mother and a few 
intimate friends, among whom, as everybody knew, was 
Mr. Latimer. 

The first few weeks that followed Sir Henry Lorrimer's 
accident had been full of embarrassment for the doctors 
and the nurse, who alone were admitted to his room. His 
first word when he had recovered consciousness after his 
seizure had been his wife's name; and his next, thickly 
and brokenly uttered, an oath, and a demand that she 
should not be allowed to approach him. 
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The doctors pointed out to Lady Lorrimer that, as 
absolute quiet was necessary for their patient^ her presence 
might excite him; and they fancied they detected an ex- 
pression of relief on her face as she listened to them. 

For some time — ^indeed until it had been considered 
safe to move him up to London — Katherine had never seen 
ler husband. 

Whenever she questioned the doctor or the nurse it was 
to receive the same answer. Her presence in his room 
would excite Sir Henry Lorrimer, and all agitation must 
be avoided. The exclusion had not distressed her. In a 
certain sense it had been, as the great London specialist 
who had been summoned to Chillingley had more than 
suspected, a relief to her. Had Sir Henry insisted upon 
her presense, she would have nursed him to the best of her 
ability; but, as the doctors had forbidden her even to see 
him, there was no more to be said or done. 

It was not until they had been in Berkeley Square some 
few days that Sir Henry Lorrimer^s mood changed. From 
having displayed a feverish determination not to see his 
wife, he now evinced not only an equally feverish desire 
for her presence, but also an irritable insistence that she 
should be perpetually in his room. 

Katherine did not attempt to avoid what she felt to 
be her duty. Her husband's life, so she was assured by 
the doctors, was in no immediate danger. Unless he were 
exposed to any nervous shock, which might bring about 
a second and more severe seizure than that from which he 
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was already slowly recovering, there was no reason why 
he should not live for many years. 

The eyesight, however, was another matter, and Klather- 
ine had been warned that it was more than probable that 
Sir Henry must become totally blind. 

It was after hearing this final opinion of the ocidist that 
Lady Lorrimer, on learning that her husband now ap- 
peared to be anxious for her presence, had insisted upon 
taking her natural place in the sick-room. Somewhat to 
the astonishment of the doctors and of the professional 
nurse, who had formed other ideas about her, she devoted 
herself to ministering to Sir Henry's wants, so far as she 
could do so without interference with the nurse's pre- 
rogatives. 

As the days went on, the nurse's surprise gave way 
to something like admiration for Katherine's tact and 
patience. Sir Henry Lorrimer was an irritable patient. 
He had never known what it was to have a day's illness 
since his childhood, and now that the first effects of his 
accident, and of the cerebral disturbances which had im- 
mediately followed it, had passed away, the unaccustomed 
inaction considerably increased his nervous irritability. 

Certainly nobody but his wife could realise the change 
which seemed to have come over his whole nature; for, 
from the placid, even-tempered man who had wearied her 
with his eternal efforts to please and propitiate her, and 
with his irrepressible attempts to arouse in her something 
of his own love. Sir Henry Lorrimer had become suspicioua 
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and exacting, and subject to outbursts of irritability which 
sometimes almost approached violence. 

The nurse had been a witness to one of these outbursts, 
which had occurred, indeed, on the first day that Katherine 
was permitted to enter her husband's room. She had been 
amazed at Lady Lorrimer's coolness and apparent indiflEer- 
ence, but nevertheless had felt sorry for her, and had sug- 
gested that it was useless to expose herself to such un- 
pleasant scenes. 

^It is so different for us,'* the woman explained. ^We 
nurses never trouble ourselves about what our patients 
say when they are in that state of nervous excitement. We 
know that they are not themselves.'* 

Katherine looked at her composedly. 

"I do not trouble myself,'' she said quietly; "I am quite 
aware that Sir Henry is not himself. He has not been 
himself for some little time. You need not be afraid of 
my saying anything that might further excite him." 

*^It is for your own sake " began the nurse. 

^Tray do not concern yourself about me," interrupted 
Katherine coldly, ^^e have each of us our duty to do." 

"And that's just about what it is," Nurse Pitman had 
said to herself on several occasions afterwards. "There is 
no affection — only duty. Well, there are some ladies who 
don't remember that they have a duty to th^ir husbands 
when their husbands are well, let alone when they're ill." 

But Nurse Pitman never ventured to sympathise a sec- 
ond time with Lady Lorrimer; though, to do her justice, 
she bore her no ill-will for the snub she had received. 
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Eatherine had only spoken the truth when she said 
she had been for some time aware that Sir Henry was 
not himself. At first the change in him had rather 
amused her than otherwise. She had attributed it to 
jealousy of Mr. Latimer^ and^ being fully conscious that, 
at any rate so far as she was concerned, there were very 
little grounds for such a feeling, she had taken no trouble 
to allay it. By degrees, however, and notably since their 
arrival at Chillingley in the early autumn, the change in 
her husband's demeanour towards her had become so 
marked that she had been compelled to give it more serious 
consideration. He had grown strangely irritable, and oc- 
casionally the merest trifle seemed to upset him. Some- 
times he would be silent and morose, and then suddenly 
burst out with some bitter remark which Eatherine in- 
stinctively felt to be levelled at her. 

She scarcely dared to confess to herself that the change 
was in some ways a welcome one — ^preferable, at least, to 
that amorous phase which apparently had at last worn 
itself out. 

Then had come the accident; but the evening before it 
happened Sir Henry Lorrimer had completely lost control 
over himself, and had used language with regard to Bonald 
Latimer which, insulting as it was to the man who was 
beneath his roof, was still more insulting to his wife. 

Eatherine had not at first attempted to reason with him, 
but contented herself with reminding him that Mr. Lati- 
mer was at Chillingley by his wish, and that the pressing 
invitation to the Latimers had not proceeded from her. 
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The observation roused Sir Henry to fury. In his passion 
he let fall expressions which completely mystified hia 
wife, although they left no doubt in her mind that he 
suspected her of unfaithfulness to him, and was convinced 
that she and Bonald were considerably more than mere 
friends. 

'TTou've pretended that love disgusts you/' he said to 
her brutally, 'T)ut that hasn't prevented you from going to 
meet your lover in out-of-the-way places, like any servant- 
girl. But you forget, my lady — ^you sold yourself to me, 
and by God! I'll keep to my bargain. But I'll have no 
damaged goods. I'm not intellectual, and all that sort of 
thing; but I reckon I'm clever enough to know that men 
like Latimer want some other exchange out of a good- 
looking woman than an exchange of ideas." 

Eatherine had shrunk away from him in disgust when 
she heard this speech. Then she drew herself up 
haughtily. 

*T do not know what you mean," she said very coldly, 
'T)ut you insult me, and you insult a man who is at this 
moment your guest. Perhaps you think I shall offer you 
explanations, but I have none to make. It is for you to 
explain why, if you suspect this thing, you ask Mr. Lati- 
mer into your house. Do you wish to play the part of 
the accommodating husband? I am infinitely obliged> 
but I can assure you that I do not require such a sacrifice, 
and — ^well, the part is scarcely a dignified one !" 

Sir Henry Latimer laughed — ^an unpleasant laugh. 

'T! asked Latimer," he said, '1)ecause I'm sorry for his 
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wife! I'm not going to have any scandal^ and I asked 
the Latimers here in order to stop people's tongues/' 

Katherine's eyes flashed. "That is not true!" she ex- 
claimed. 'TTou asked him because you hoped ^" 

She stopped abruptly^ and a wave of hot colour passed 
over her face. 

Sir Henry laughed again. 

*^I may play the part of the accommodating husband/' 
he said, 'T)ut not in the sense that would be most con- 
venient to you. I won't have a scandal — ^but I won't keep 
damaged goods neither. Lorrimer & Co. can't afford to do 
that, my lady — so you'd best take the hint before it's too 
late." 

Katherine gazed at him steadily for a moment, and then 
without a word walked past him out of the room. Be- 
tween that hour and the accident which occurred the fol- 
lowing day not a syllable had passed between her and her 
husband, but Lady Lorrimer had speedily made up her 
mind as to the course she would pursue. 

Somebody had been making mischief — ^that was clear 
enough ; and Katherine instantly jumped at the conclusion 
that Bonald Latimer's relatives were responsible for the 
whole matter. She had never forgotten the fact that Lady 
Banff had been, as she supposed, the medium through 
whom the Duchess of Cheshire had first instilled into her 
husband's mind suspicions regarding her friendship with 
Mr. Latimer, and she had been determined that, say what 
they would, she would keep Eonald devoted to her. It 
should be purely a platonic devotion, of course, but pride 
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and a species of lofty self-reliance forbade her to suffer 
its interruption by busybodies. 

The change in her husband, however, both surprised 
and troubled her. And yet, at the same time, coarse and 
almost brutal as his words had been, there was something 
that appealed to her more than all his former patient 
devotion had been able to do. Katherine found herself 
analysing this feeling, as a curious fact for which she 
was unable to find a satisfactory explanation. One thing 
was evident. Sir Henry^s love for her was not dead. It had 
merely taken another form. The discovery annoyed her, 
but this altered phase of his passion did not wholly dis- 
please her. There was something rough and manly about 
it which even had a strange attraction for her. His in- 
sults had not hurt her much; even that final sarcasm which 
he had hurled at her after he had been shot, in the 
presence of the men who were standing around them, had 
scarcely touched her. Perhaps the vulgarity of his lan- 
guage had jarred upon her more than the spirit which 
prompted that language. When she had shrunk away from 
him, she had been conscious that it was a certain common- 
ness about her husband from which she was shrinking. 
She had never realised so fully as at that moment the dif- 
ference of class that existed between them. 

On one point she had made up her mind, during the 
night that followed the scene which had taken place be- 
tween her husband and herself, before that final dimfer at 
Chillingley to which she had subsequently descended — a 
little more cold and stately in demeanour, perhaps, but 
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with never a trace of agitation on her beautiful, high-bred 
face. 

She would see just as much of Bonald Latimer as she 
chose, and by degrees her husband and those who had 
listened to silly gossip, and had attempted to make mis- 
chief between them, should learn how utterly they had 
misjudged her motives. She was convinced that she could 
be useful to Bonald — that it was she who could keep him 
up to the mark and spur his ambition until he should ar- 
rive at the topmost step of the political ladder. As to 
Bonald's wife — ^well, it was a mariage de convenance — 
he had as good as told her that more than once. Bachel 
Latimer could supply her husband's domestic felicity, but 
she, Eatherine, would be his helpmate in his public life. 

The accident which had occurred to Sir Henry Lorrimer 
in the course of the next few hours had not altered her 
resolutions, although it had of necessity shocked and dis- 
tressed her. Anything in the shape of suffering in others 
had always brought to the surface the finer qualities of 
Eatherine's nature. In the presence of the sick and the 
ailing she would exhibit a tenderness which those who had 
not experienced it would certainly not have suspected her 
to be possessed of. She had never, it is true, deliberately 
set herself to seek out the sick and the suffering, for ill- 
ness was in itself a thing repugnant to her. But this did 
not prevent a very strong sympathy with its victims when 
chance brought her into contact with them. 

It had been, after all, largely, if not entirely, due to 
Katherine Lavington's sympathy with her ailing mother. 
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and her desire to do all in her power to allay Mrs. Lacing- 
ion's fears of being compelled to leave her alone and 
almost penniless in the worlds that had caused her to ac- 
cept Sir Henry Lorrimer as a husband* 



CHAPTER XVI 

** Augustus/' said the Duchess of Cheshire, entering her 
husband's study one morning, 'T want to speak to you/' 

The Duke looked up from his correspondence. 

"I am very busy, my dear/' he replied — ^^Very busy in- 
deed. If it's about the new schools, you had better talk 
to Fenton. He is coming to me at twelve o'clock, and you 
could see him afterwards." 

"If s not about the schools, and I don't want to talk to 
Mr. Fenton/' returned the Duchess. "And as far as I 
can see, Augustus, you are only looking at illustrated cir- 
culars, so you may just as well listen to me." 

The Duke pushed aside a price-list with a sigh. "I can 
give you a quarter of an hour, Louisa, just a quarter of an 
hour. As I say, Fenton is coming at twelve o'clock. You 
know that we are trying to buy up some of those wretched 
tenements in the town, in order to convert them into decent 
dwelling-houses. But Fenton tells me that the proprietors 
— all rack-renting scoundrels, you know — ^won't sell ex- 
cept at a ridiculous price." 

The Duchess's attention was diverted for a moment from 
the matter she had in hand. 

"Of course you'll have to pay a fancy price," she ob- 
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iserved, 'T)ut it is worth a sacrifice, isn^t it? That street 
is a disgrace. I daresay lots of tourists think the whole 
town belongs to ns, and go away confirmed Eadicals or 
Socialists in consequence. I hope you will buy them up, 
Augustus, and build proper houses on their site. Of 
course, Mr. Fenton looks at it from a purely business point 
of view — ^and quite right too, as he is your Commissioner. 
But we have other points to consider.^^ 

"Of course, my dear, of course! That is my view also. 
But ifs the principle of the thing that Fenton objects to. 
If I pay a fancy price for these hovels, other small land- 
lords will allow their tenements to go to rack and ruin in 
the hope that I shall step in and buy them up at their own 
valuation.^' 

'Well,*' replied the Duchess^ "there is plenty of money 
to buy them with. I hope you won't listen to Mr. Fenton 
in this instance, Augustus. I daresay it's a folly — ^in f act 
I'm quite sure it is, looked at from a practical standpoint. 
But I sometimes think that, notwithstanding what the 
clever people say, if we were all of us practical and busi- 
ness-like, there would be a great deal more ugliness and 
misery in the world than there is." 

"No doubt, Louisa, no doubt. I quite understand your 
way of looking at the matter. Indeed, it coincides with my 
own. I will try to overrule Fenton's objections. But, as 
he will be here very shortly, perhaps you will tell me what 
it is you wish to speak to me about." 

The Duchess hesitated for a moment, as though not 
quite sure how best to open her subject. 
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**I suppose/' she said at length, **yoii could ask a favour 
of the Government, with some chance of being listened to." 

The Duke of Cheshire took up his glasses which were 
lying on the table beside them, and adjusted them on his 
nose with some deliberation. 

'Tily dear,'* he answered, gazing at his wife through 
them, "I have long ago withdrawn from taking any part in 
political life, as you know. What is it you want — a living 
out of the Lord Chancellor for one of your friends, or 
what? 

The Duchess laughed a little nervously. 

"No,'' she said. "I have no pet parson to advance this 
time. My last recommendation was scarcely a success, if 
you remember." 

The Duke smiled grimly. He did remember very well. 
Louisa, yielding to the entreaties of a friend, had persuaded 
him to bestow one of the livings in his gift on a clergy- 
man who had acted as holiday tutor to that lady*s sons. 
The divine in question had turned out to be a reformed 
inebriate; but, like many of his Anglican brethr^i in mat- 
ters doctrinal, he ceased to be loyal to reformation prin- 
ciples. Scandal had been the result, followed by an 
unpleasant correspondence with the bishop of the diocese. 

"I am exceedingly glad to hear it," he said, drily. 

'The fact is," continued the Duchess, ''that I got a 
letter this morning from Alice Peebles. She doesn't want 
it talked about just yet, but they are going to resign and 
come home. His health is very unsatisfactory, she says, 
and a hot climate doesn't suit him." 
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"Ah, Peebles/* the Duke observed. *'Qoing to resign, is 
he? Not an easy man to replace. Well, my dear?** 

*^Now, Augustus,** said the Duchess, plunging boldly, 
"why shouldn*t Eonald have the appointment?** 

'Ttonald !** exclaimed her husband. "My dear Loidsa 1** 

'TV^hy not? He would do it admirably, and so would 
Eachel. I think it would be an excellent thing — ^for many 
reasons.** 

'T! should very much like to hear the reasons.** 

The Duchess looked somewhat taken aback. 

"It would — ^well, it would widen his experience,** she 
said. 'In these days a man who is going in for a political 
career should see something of the empire he may some 
day be called upon to govern. Besides, Eonald, as I say, 
would make an excellent (Jovemor-General, and having 
already been Under-Secretary he would know something 
about the country.** 

"That does not follow,** interposed the Duke. 

^T!t would follow in Eonald*s case. Everybody knows 
how thorough he is in his work. And he has travelled in 
those parts, and written about — ^what is it? — spheres of 
influence, you know — ^Eussian influence — or was it Ger- 
man? I quite forget. Anyhow, he is looked upon as an 
authority, and I believe the appointment would be very 
popular with the country.** 

"Upon my word, Louisa, you take very extraordinary 
ideas into your head ! Do you mean to say that you want 
me to suggest Eonald as a successor to Peebles?** 

"Yes,** replied the Duchess bluntly. "That is just what 
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I do want. You never ask for anything, and you have done 
a great deal in the North. Besides, you have helped the 
Conversative party very materially. They could hardly 
refuse to listen to a suggestion of yours.'* 

"But, my dear Louisa, this is a very serious matter — ^a 
very serious matter indeed. Even granted that Eonald 
would be a suitable man for the post — and I do not say 
that he wouldnH be suitable — ^there are many other con- 
siderations to be dealt with. I could sound certain mem- 
bers of the Cabinet upon the subject, no doubt; and it 
would not be like suggesting an unknown or untried man.*' 

"Exactly !'* exclaimed the Duchess eagerly. 

'TE wish, Louisa, that you would not interrupt me. What 
was I saying? ah, yes — ^it would not be like suggesting an 
tmknown man for so important an appointment. But 
there are other questions quite apart from Ronald's pos- 
sible capacity as an administrator." 

The Duchess sat down by one of the narrow lancet win- 
dows which commanded a view from the towers and bat- 
tlemented walls encircling the keep at Brampton across 
the wide expanse of park to the western spurs of the 
Cheviots. She knew by long experience that when Augus- 
tus was fairly launched upon a subject it was wiser to let 
him *Tiave his say," as she expressed it. She had a good 
deal to say herself and a good deal to ask for, and it was 
just as well that Augustus should get through his ob- 
jections before she propounded her whole scheme to him. 
The true motive of this scheme, however, she intended to 
keep to herself. 
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"In the first place/* proceeded the Duke of Cheshire, "I 
think it quite probable that the Government would not 
care to lose Bonald^s services in the House of Commons. 
You must remember that it would mean his withdrawal 
from political life for five years. In the next place, 
Peebles is a peer and a rich man. Eonald is neither the 
one nor the other. Then, again, he is very young, and 
there are many men who would consider themselves to have 
a prior claim, and whom the country might consider to have 
a prior claim. I am only mentioning a few of the ob- 
jections that at once present themselves to my mind, 
Louisa.'* 

The Duke stopped, and cleared his throat as he looked 
at his wife under the rims of his reading spectacles, which 
he had pushed up to his forehead while speaking. 

*^And I quite see the force of them,** said the Duchess 
diplomatically. "But let us look at the other side of the 
question. Five years, at Eonald*s age, are not a very 
serious consideration. He could return to political life 
in this country at the end of them, and be certain of a 
place in the Cabinet whenever the Unionists were in oflBce.** 

The Duke shook his head. "A man does not always find 
it so easy to pick up the threads again when he comes back 
to England,** he said. "Others come to the front during 
his absence, and he finds that he has lost touch with his 
party.** 

"At any rate he doesn't have the chance of breaking 
the threads for himself,** the Duchess thought. 

*TBut this is one of the least of my objections,** con- 
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tinued the Duke. ^^Nobody/* he added, "who has not got 
a large income of his own could succeed- Peebles; and 
nowadays our dependencies expect that peers should be 
sent to govern them. I don't see how you propose to get 
oyer the fact that, so far as income goes, Bonald is largely 
dependent on what we did for him when he married. Of 
course there would be the salary ; but that is not suflBcient 
to allow of a man doing all that is expected of him unless 
he has private means. And after the way Peebles has done 
things during his term of office, his successor will find it 
more than ever insufficient.'' 

"I believe it would be a splendid thing for Ronald," 
insisted the Duchess. ^^The peerage would come of itself 
in due course, I suppose, and as to the income — ^well, we 
have nobody to save for, Augustus; and if you gave Ronald 
a few more thousands a year it would only be anticipating 
things a little, would it not?" 

"God bless my soul, Louisa, you absolutely bewilder 
me!" 

"I'm sure I hope He will," the Duchess said stolidly, 
"but I don't see anything bewildering about my proposi- 
tion. Everybody regards Ronald as likely to inherit a 
great deal from us, and I believe that if you even sug- 
gested that he should have Lord Peebles's appointment it 
would be offered to him. Of course, a hint from you would 
be quite sufficient to make it clear that there would be no 
difficulty about private means ^" 

"One moment, Louisa," interrupted the Duke. ^Tkfay 
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I ask if this is your own idea^ or has it been suggested to 
you?^ 

"Oh, dear, no I" the Duchess replied hastily. "It is my 
own plan entirely. Until I got Alice Peebles^s letter I had 
no idea they were thinking of coming home. Even as it 
is, nothing is settled about the resignation, and she swears 
me to secrecy. All the same, Fm very glad to have heard 
that it^s on the ca — on the tapis, you know, for it gives us 
plenty of time to thiuk it over, and to approach the right 
people quietly.** 

'TTou have not approached Eonald, I conclude?* the 
Duke asked suddenly, "so you don*t know what his views 
may be. He might object to expatriation for five years, 
and think it might interfere with his career at home.** 

"Of course I haven*t written anything to Bonald about 
it, and I have not the slightest intention of ever mention- 
ing it to him. He would suspect — ^I mean,** added the 
Duchess, pulling herself up hastily, "he would not like to 
think that we had moved in the matter. My idea would 
be not to say a word about it to him until the offer had 
been actually made. He couldn*t refuse it without con- 
sulting us. I hope you will think over it, for upon my 
word, I believe it would be an excellent thing for both of 
them. Bachel is very delicate, you know, and a warm cli- 
mate would be sure to suit her. Besides, Augustus, as yet 
there are no signs pf — ^well, of what one might reasonably 

expect there would be, you know — and a warm climate 

Yes, Andrews, what is it?** she added, as a servant came 
into the room. 
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"Mr. Fenton is waiting in the oflBce, your Grace/^ 

"Ah;» Mr. Fenton; tell him I will be with him directly," 
said the Duke. 'HlV^ell, my dear Louisa/* he continued, 
after the man had shut the door, "this requires considera- 
tion, serious consideration. Of course, I might move in 
the matter without, I should hope, being supposed to be 
presuming upon — ^h*m, well — ^upon what I happen to be. 
After all, I have never asked for anything, probably be- 
cause I have never had anybody for whom to ask.** 

The Duchess glanced at him sharply, and then she 
sighed. She fancied that she detected a tinge of sadness 
in her husband's voice as he spoke these last words. She 
would have liked to tell him everything — ^to explain why 
she had jumped at any scheme which should take the two 
beings who stood to her in the place of children of her 
own away from England for a period, and from an in- 
fluence which she believed threatened to ruin both their 
lives. But there were certain subjects which it was wiser 
not to discuss with Augustus, and the Duchess knew that 
if she intended to gain her end she must accustom him to 
the idea of using whatever influence he might possess in 
Bonald Latimer's favour. 

On the whole, he had taken her suggestions better than 
she had dared to hope would be the case; and she left con- 
vinced that she had only to keep Augustus up to the mark^ 
and in a short time she would b^ able to put it to the test 
whether ambition, or his apparent infatuation for Lady 
Lorrimer were to be the stronger influence in Bonald'a 
career. 



CHAPTEB XVII 

Sir Henby Lorrimeb's study was in semi-darkness^ al- 
though a white March sun was shining on the plane-trees 
in Berkeley Square^ and the air was warm with the oppres- 
sive warmth that occasionally characterises a day in early 
spring. Sir Henry himself sat in an armchair with his 
back turned to the dim light which came through the 
green Venetian shutters that had been carefully closed out- 
side the open windows. An incessant chirping of sparrows 
busily engaged in choking up the waterspouts with the 
building of their nests^ and the cries of men hawking 
flowering plants in the neighbouring mews, seemed to strike 
an incongruous note in the stillness of the room. But its 
occupant did not appear to be troubled by the sounds from 
the world outside. He sat with his hands resting idly on 
bis knees, gazing, apparently, with one imbandaged eye at 
the portrait hanging over the fireplace. 

"A few days ago I could distinguish the colour of the 
roses,** he said. ''Now I can see nothing but mist, mist, 
and dark places where the roses used to be.** 

He spoke aloud, and the sound of the words in the 
empty room had a strange effect, of which the speaker 
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seemed suddenly to become conscious; for he raised him- 
self in his chair and listened suspiciously. 

"My own voice V^ he muttered, and then he laughed to 
himself, a short, bitter laugh. 

He moved his hands restlessly, and then, with an un- 
certain groping action, stretched one of them towards a 
little table standing near his chair. Presently he touched 
something soft and silky, and drew it towards him. It 
was a piece of embroidery belonging to his wife. She had 
left it there that morning, and had worked at it as she 
sat with him. 

"God !" he murmured to himself. "It would have been 
more merciful if I had been shot dead. But to lose my 
sight — ^to be blind — a useless log — oh, my God V^ 

He passed his hands over the glossy surface of the piece 
of work, and then held it close to his face. "Grey — ^all 
grey,^^ he muttered, and flung it from him with something 
like a sob. 

The door at the further end of the room opened gently, 
and his ears caught the sound instantly. 

Who is that?'* he asked quickly. 

"It is I, Katherine,*' and his wife came forward and 
stood beside his chair. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer turned abruptly away from her. 

"Are you not going out ?" he said. "They tell me that 
it is a fine day — ^that the sun is shining. Or, perhaps, yon 
are expecting visitors. Why do you come here?** 

^^Why should I not?** replied Katherine quietly. 

Sir Henry did not answer. His hands moved restlessly 
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again. They touched a book lying on the table, and al- 
most mechanically he took the volume up and opened it 
as though about to read. 

Katherine drew a sharp breath. "Ah, don^t — don't 1*^ 
she exclaimed. 

Sir Henry turned towards her. "I — ^forgot," he said. 
"Can you not let me forget, sometimes ?'' he added im- 
patiently. 

Katherine was silent for a moment. 

^TV^ill you not let me read to you?'' she said gently. "I 
am not going out this afternoon. There is the debate in 
the House last night about the War Office — ^that might 
interest you, I think.^' 

Sir Henry Lorrimer shook his head. "Have you seen 
Eandal to-day ?" he asked presently. 

"I have seen him — ^yes," replied Katherine. "He has 
nothing fresh to say," she added. "You know that you 
are doing as well, better, indeed, than he thought possible, 
and '' 

"I don't care about the improvement in my health," in- 
terrupted Sir Henry. "I know that I am getting well so 
far as that is concerned. But if only my sight could be 
preserved — ^that I had not to feel I was getting well only 
to be blind!" 

^TTou must not lose hope even about your sight," said 
Katherine. She had only told her husband the truth when 
she assured him of the doctor's satisfaction with the pro- 
gress he had made towards recovery from his seizure. As 
a matter of fact. Sir Henry Lorrimer was in ignorance 
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that he had ever had anything in the nature of an apoplec- 
tic stroke. He believed the unconsciousness which had 
overtaken him^ together with the loss of sensation and 
power of motion in one arm, to have been the direct result 
of his accident, ajid the doctors had been careful not to 
undeceive him. For some little time it had been evident 
that Sir Henry's brain was affected, but by degrees the 
intense mental irritability and nervous excitement which 
had caused his attendants so much nneasiness had sub- 
sided; the power to use his arm had come back, and, as 
Katherine said, his progress had been more rapid than the 
doctors had believed could be the case. 

The eyesight, however, was another matter. Prom the 
first there had seemed to be but little hope of saving the 
sight of the eye that had not been instantly destroyed, and 
in the course of the last few days it had been impossible 
any longer to keep the truth from Sir Henry's knowledge. 

E^atherine had dreaded the effect that the knowledge of 
the fate threatening him might have on her husband. 
From the moment of learning it, however, he seemed to 
become calmer, and his outbursts of impatience and ir- 
ritability with his wife had occurred far less frequently 
than before. When Katherine was in the room he would 
sit silent, scarcely answering the questions that from time 
to time she would ask in the hope of diverting his thoughts. 
Sometimes she wondered whether he had not grown entirely 
indifferent to her presence. Certain it was that the old 
love for her was dead; and, seeing her husband maimed 
and helpless, silently bearing the burden of an affliction 
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from which he knew now that he could scarcely escape^ a 
gi*eat pity for him began to stir in her heart. 

If his love was dead, who but she had killed it? 

The remembrance of that love sent a shiver of repug- 
nance through her. But stilly seeing himthus^ she wished 
she could have schooled herself to endure it. At least 
something would have been left to him^ something that 
would have lightened that dread darkness which was 
descending upon him with such relentless cruelty. 

"It will be gradual/* the oculists had told her, "but, 
unless we are greatly mistaken. Sir Henry must become 
totally blind.** 

And since the day when he had learned that it was 
useless to buoy himself up with hopes which could scarcely 
fail to be unrealised, she had never heard a word of com- 
plaint from Sir Henry*s lips. He had never before said 
as much in her presence as when he had confessed, only a 
few moments ago, that he would willingly have endured 
bad health could his sight be preserved to him. 

But Katherine knew that complaint deep and bitter 
must be there. She had more than once come softly into 
his room and overheard broken sentences fall from his 
lips, as she thought she had overheard that afternoon. 
Gradually it had been borne in upon her that her husband 
had determined to shut her out, as it were, from his trouble 
because he could not realise — could not understand — ^that, 
though she could not love, she could pity and sympathise. 

His indifference to her attempts to make him conscious 
of her sympathy, his evident intention not to admit to him- 
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self the possibility that she could enter into his feelings^ 
or share the blow that had fallen upon him^ wounded her. 
Could he understand nothing? she asked herself — ^nothing 
but one thing? 

Since the day when the famous oculist who had been 
specially summoned from Germany had pronoimced him- 
self as agreeing with the verdict of his English colleague^ 
Sir Henry Lorrimer had altogether ceased from making 
the bitter allusions which had caused those around him to 
think that his brain was more seriously affected than was 
really the case, and the drift and true meaning of which 
his wife alone understood. Nevertheless, Katherine was 
convinced that he was brooding over something in his mind 
— something to which, think it over as she might, she felt 
that she held no clue. 

She sat in silence, watching her husband. Presently 
her glance fell upon her piece of embroidery lying on the 
floor, and she rose to pick it up. 

^'Are you going?'* Sir Henry asked. 

'^No — ^that is to say, unless you would prefer to be 
alone.'* 

Sir Henry did not reply for a moment. Then he said 
abruptly, "Did Latimer speak in the House last night?'* 

Katherine looked at him quickly. It was the first time 
that Mr. Latimer's name had been mentioned between them 
since that evening at Chillingley when she had left her 
husband's presence. 

"I do not know," she answered coldly. ^1 have not read 
the debate. I should think not, however. He has nothing 
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to do with the War Office, you know. He called yesterday 
to enquire after yon. I told yon, did I not? But he said 
nothing about having to speak last night, though we were 
discussing the War Office question.*' 

Sir Henry laughed grimly. 

"Came to enquire about me, did he?*' he said. "That 
was kind of him— devilish kind of him! I suppose he 
didn't bring his wife ?" 

"No," replied Lady Lorrimer, "he didn't. Men don't 
call with their wives, as a rule." 

She rose from her chair and walked to the fireplace, 
where she stood hesitating for a moment, underneath 
Carolus Duran's portrait of her. 

Suddenly she turned towards her husband. 

*T[s there any reason why he shouldn't bring his wife?" 
she asked. 

Sir Henry shrugged his shoulders. 

'TTou had better ask Mrs. Latimer that question/' he 
replied drily. 

Eatherine came and stood beside his chair. 

"I ask it of you — ^not of Mrs. Latimer," she said quietly. 
'TTou have left me in no doubt as to what is in your mind. 
Who put it there, I do not know. You believe that Mr. 
Latimer is my lover. That night, the night before your 
accident, you accused me of leaving your house in order 
to meet him in out-of-the-way places. And yet I receive 
him in your house — ^now, at such a time as this — ^and I 
make no secret of receiving him, neither to you nor to the 
world. Do you give me credit of being utterly heartless ?" 
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Sir Henry Lorrimer passed his hands over his eyes. 

'heartless — ^no/' he said slowly, *1)ut indifferent. To 
do you justice you have never pretended to be anything 
else.'' 

'That is true/' said Katherine calmly. 

Again Sir Henry made an impatient gesture as if to tear 
something away from his face which prevented him from 
seeing that of his wife. 

'*Yes/' he exclaimed bitterly, '1 do not forget that it 
is true! and so, after all, I have no great cause to com- 
plain. I married you knowing that you did not love me; 
and I was fool enough to believe that I could teach you 
what love meant — I, an old man ! I never stopped to con- 
sider that the lesson would be taught you by somebody 
else." 

Eatherine laughed — an odd, strained laugh. 

''And you think that Mr. Latimer has taught me the 
lesson I" 

"All London thinks so !" said Sir Henry, "Do you sup- 
pose that I am the only person who can be kept in ignor- 
ance ? No, Eatherine ; I may be blind, but I am not quite 
so blind as all that. However, as I say, I can do you jus- 
tice. I do not forget the conditions you made when you 
married me, and you have never pretended to have any 
love for me. At least you have been honest in that." 

"Not for you, or for any man!" exclaimed Katherine. 
"Certainly not for Mr. Latimer." 

Sir Henry did not appear to hear her. 

"Do you know why Latimer married?" he asked 
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abrnpfly. ''He married to stop people's tongues. Oh, not 
from any desire to shield your good name — do not flatter 
yourself as to that! He married because the Cheshires, 
upon whom he is dependent, wished him to marry — ^lest he 
should compromise himself with you. They were afraid 
I should make a scandal, and public scandals in which 
public men are involved are not convenient things.^' 

Eatherine was silent. She knew that in this at least her 
husband was right; but that he should have guessed at the 
truth astonished her. That Lady Banff had been deputed 
by the Duchess of Cheshire to convey a warning to her 
through her husband she had never ceased to be convinced. 
But that hint, she had always thought, had been intended 
for her alone. It was inconceivable that the Duchess 
should have meant to make mischief between her husband 
and herself; or that he should have been able to put two 
and two together so unerringly, imless something much 
more definite than Lady Banff's apparently ingenuous con- 
versation regarding the Cheshires' matrimonial projects 
for Bonald Latimer had reached his ears. 

''If you knew this," she said presently, "why did you 
insist on the Latimers coming to Chillingley? If you sus- 
pected it, even, do you think it was fair to Mrs. Latimer 
or to me? Perhaps you will remember that the invitation 
was not mine, and that you were angry with me because I 
did not endorse it very cordially. Did it never strike you 
what tiie world would say of you — ^if the world had already 
said so much of meP' 

She stopped and looked nervously at her husband, fear- 
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ing lest her words might bring on one of those fits of un- 
controllable agitation from which he had been free of late. 
But Sir Henry appeared to be almost unnaturally calm. 

**I thought of it — yesy" he said quietly, **and I asked the 
Latimers to Chillingley in order to show Latimer's rel- 
atives that they needn't be afraid of me." 

*'Do you mean to say ^" began Katherine, indignantly. 

Sir Henry got up from his chair and felt his way to 
the writing-table, passing his hands hesitatingly over the 
different objects upon it until he touched a leather des- 
patch-box. Then he fumbled at a' small bxmch of keys 
hanging to his watch-chain and tried vainly to find the 
right one. 

'TLet me do it," Katherine said quickly, forgetful of 
everything save the pain that the sight of his helplessness 
caused her. He held the keys towards her without speak- 
ing, and she opened the box. 

'TTou will see a blue envelope among the papers," he 
said. "It is not closed, and inside it you will find two 
letters, addressed to me. They are numbered one and two, 
respectively. Perhaps you will read them both." 

Ejitherine drew the letters from the envelope and looked 
at the handwriting on their covers. 

'1 am to read them?" she repeated. 

'^f you please. I do not ask you to do so aloud, how- 
ever; I am sufl5ciently well acquainted with their con- 
tents." 

She opened the first letter and glanced over the few lines 
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it contained. Then^ with an exclamation of disgust and 
contempt^ she threw it on the table. 

*^The next/' said Sir Henry quietly; "perhaps you will 
read the next letter now.'' 

For a moment Eatherine was about to refuse. She 
looked at her husband. He was standing gazing at her^ and 
the thought that he could not see her struck her heart with 
a swift, keen stab of pain. She unfolded the second let- 
ter almost indifferently. He had kept the one she had 
just read and had said no word of it to her. Nothing else 
seemed to matter very much. 

She read this last paper through to the end. It was 
longer than the other; and as she read, the look of scorn 
passed from her face. 

"So/' she said, in a low voice, "this is how you 
knew ^" 

^TTes, that is how I knew/' repeated Sir Henry Lor- 
rimer dully. 

Suddenly, with a swift motion, Katherine picked up the 
first letter from the table and looked from one to the 
other. 

"But they are unsigned — anonymous !" she exclaimed. 

Sir Henry made a step forward and laid his hand upon 
her arm almost roughly. 

^TTes," he said. "Have you only just discovered that?" 

"I had not noticed it," Katherine replied coldly. "But 
it does not matter." 

'TTou had not noticed it?" re-echoed her husband. "Is 
that true, Bitherine?" 
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'^Why not? Signed or unsigned, the statement made in 
that first letter is a vile xmtmth. I have never met Mr. 
Latimer, and he has never met me, in any such way as is 
asserted by your correspondent. Ah — wait! I remember 
that on one occasion last summer I was walking across 
Kensington Gardens to rejoin the carriage which I had 
sent to wait for me near the Albert Memorial. I met Mr. 
Latimer walking in the opposite direction, and we sat 
down and talked for a few minuites. But I do not know why 
I should defend myself against anonymous accusations/' 
she added contemptuously. ''Had I realised at first that 
the letters were xmsigned, I should not have taken the 
trouble to read them.'' 

Sir Henry tightened his grasp upon her arm. 

''And if they had been signed?" he asked. 

There was a curious ring in his voice, and Katherine 
looked at him, wondering what it might mean. It sounded 
almost like a note of relief, and of a great gladness. 

"If they had been signed," she replied, "it would have 
been very easy to go to the writer and make him, or her — 
I should rather conclude the writer is a woman — ^retract 
the calxmmy." 

Sir Henry drew a deep breath. "You are sure of that?** 
he said. 

"It is not worth while discussing the subject," returned 
Katherine. "At least," she added, "not so far as that 
first letter is concerned, which accuses me of stealing out 
of your house to meet Mr. Latimer-— of acting, in short, as 
I think you once told me, like a servant-girl. As regards 
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this second letter^' — and she glanced at it again as she 
spoke — ^^'even if the statements made in it be correct, I 
really do not see that they concern me, except indirectly. 
Your correspondent informs you that you must be a fool — 
the language is scarcely polite, is it ? — ^to have the Latimers 
in your house when the whole world knows that the Duke 
and Duchess of Cheshire hurried on Mr. Latimer's mar- 
riage to Miss Eachel Gray in order to break the liaison be- 
tween him and your wife, and if possible to stop people 
from talking about it. You are advised to watch care- 
fully, and the writer earnestly hopes that you will prove 
yourself a strong enough man to break down the intrigue 
by which you are surrounded — even if you have to resort 
to the law in order to enable you to do so 1'' 

"And you have the — ^the effrontery to declare that such 
a letter only concerns you indirectly?'' exclaimed Sir 
Henry. He seemed struggling to remain calm, but Kath- 
erine could hear that his voice shook with a scarcely re- 
pressed anger. 

"Only indirectly, I think," she repeated tranquilly. "I 
am not responsible for the ideas of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cheshire; and if Mr. Latimer has made a mariage do 
convenance that is no affair of mine." 

"Except that you were the cause of his making it !" 

"I ? I think not. The cause of his making it were busy- 
bodies — ill-natured people like your anonymous corre- 
spondent. If you " She checked herself abruptly, xm- 

willing to utter the reproach that was on her lips. 
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'The man is in love with yon, and yon know it/' insisted 
Sir Henry. "His relations know it also/' 

Katherine laughed, this time spontaneously. 

"Is he?'' she said. "You probably will not believe me 
when I say that if he is, he has never told me so !" 

Sir Henry moved towards his armchair, and in doing so 
stimibled against the comer of a book-case. Eatherine was 
at his side in a moment. "Let me help you," she said 
gently. "Give me your arm — so," and she led him to his 
seat. 

He sank back into the chair with an impatient sigh. 

"Katherine 1" he exclaimed. 

'Well?" 

"I wish to Gk)d that I understood you !" 

Katherine smiled faintly. 

"It would no doubt save you a great deal of trouble if 
you did," she said. "But then," she added slowly, "I am 
never sure that I understand myself !" 

"Perhaps," began Sir Henry almost timidly, "I have 
been troubling myself very unnecessarily, and ^" 

The door opened, and the nurse appeared with a tray. 
She drew back with an apology as she saw Katherine stand- 
ing by her husband's chair. 

"I thought Sir Henry was alone," she said. "It is nearly 
five o'clock, and I have brought his tea." 

She crossed the room and deposited the tray on a little 
table, preparatory to wheeling it to her patient's side. 

Sir Henry looked up. "Katherine," he said. Then, re- 
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ceiving no reply^ he added^ ''Where is Lady Lorrimer^ 
nurse? — she was here just now/' 

Nurse Pitman turned round from arranging her tray, 
and as she did so she saw the door close. 

''Lady Lorrimer has left the room^ Sir Henry," she re- 
plied. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Kathebine was glad of the entry of Nurse Pitman into 
her husband's room. She had learned all she wanted to 
know; and more, indeed, than she had hoped for. She 
wished now to be alone^, and to think over what she had 
discovered. 

As she passed through the drawing-rooms on her way 
to her own sitting-room which opened out of them, a 
couple of servants were arranging a tea-table. 

^T. am not at home, if any one calls,'' she said to one 
of the men, "not to anybody," she added. 

Once inside her sitting-room Katherine knew that she 
was safe from interruptions. 

To the observant, the particular room of any individual is 
apt to reflect more or less accurately the characteristics of 
its occupant, and Lady Lorrimer's was no exception to the 
general rule. It was comfortable, and even luxurious. The 
walls were hung with old, rose-coloured silk of a shade 
and texture reproduced in the curtains and on the coverings 
of the easy chairs. Cut-flowers and growing plants, among 
which lilies-of-the-valley preponderated, were lavishly dis- 
tributed about the room, filling it with a delicate, subtle 
odour. On the tables books and magazines, English and 
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foreign, were scattered about. The books were not, as a 
rule, of fancy editions in smart bindings. Creations in 
white vellum tied up with ribbons of sage-green, in crushed 
morocco or in linen^covered boards, were conspicuous by 
their absence. No copy of "Marcus Aurelius Antonius,^^ 
of "AmiePs Journal or even of the "Love Letters of an 
Englishwoman'^ lay in prominent positions among Lady 
Lorrimer^s books — ^f rom all of which details the observant 
person might draw his or her deductions, and assume that 
neither platitudes, self -analysis, nor sentimentality par- 
ticularly appealed to Sir Henry Lorrimer^s wife. 

As the Duchess of Cheshire had said to Mrs. Latimer, 
Lady Lorrimer did not pose as an intellectual woman. 
Perhaps this was because fancy bindings did not interest 
her. 

Nevertheless, she had read on a fairly wide scale; and, 
owing to the accident of her mother having been a good 
linguist, her reading had not been confined to English 
literature only. Eeading, indeed, had been almost her only 
pastime during the many years of her girlhood — ^years when 
Mrs. Lavington had scarcely known how she was going to 
pay her servants' wages, still less the salary of a governess 
for her daughter. Katherine Lorrimer had kept up the 
habit of reading after her marriage ; and, indeed, had no 
doubt considerably extended its field, though Mrs. Laving- 
ton had never occupied herself as to the possibility of that 
field being already too wide a one for a young girl to 
explore. 

The consequence was that Lady Lorrimer could talk. 
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and talk well^ when she found herself among congenial sur- 
roundings; and in such surroundings it soon became evi- 
dent that her conversation was not merely an adroit literary 
or artistic jargon acquired at second-hand from some 
friendly "Soul/' 

Since her marriage Eatherine had f oxmd a greater com- 
panionship than ever in her books. She had never supposed 
that her husband was a well-educated man^ though she 
knew him to be a clever man in his own way^ possessed of 
that peculiar form of cleverness which has energy and 
persistency for its parents. It had surprised her, however, 
to find the average man or woman with whom she talked 
in society utterly unable to follow her in allusions which, 
it seemed to her, must be plain to anybody who was pay- 
ing any heed to what was happening, or had happened in 
the world in which they were living. The vacant stare 
which would not seldom be directed at her when she made 
some apparently very simple observation, the obvious in- 
capacity to maintain any conversation except within the 
strict limits of an insularity which seemed to be moral as 
well as merely geographical, had puzzled her when she first 
made her appearance in the London world. It had been a 
pleasant exception to find herself among people who were 
ready to take up her subjects when she launched them, in- 
stead of answering her by a look of perplexity, or by a 
rapid change of topic. 

Lady Lorrimer had never been admitted into the self- 
styled intellectual set in the particular phase of London 
society in which she and her husband found themselves. 
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Possibly the reason for this lay in a mutual lack of ap- 
preciation. Vanity not nnf requently supplants a sense of 
hnmour in that intellectual company which the unintel- 
lectual have persisted in dubbing ^'souls^'; nevertheless, 
more than one of its members had entertained uncom* 
fortable suspicions that Lady Lorrimer was laughing in 
her sleeve at his or her intellectual intensity, and at the 
obviously material accidents which would be indiscreet 
enough sometimes to show themselves through its veil. 

As a matter of fact, Katherine had not the slightest wish 
to be considered clever, or, at any rate, to form one of a 
clique devoted to the cult of mutual admiration. She had 
very soon realised that Sir Henry Lorrimer did not in- 
tend to be anything more than a silent member in the 
House of Commons, nor could she blame him for this. 

He was, as many people had assured her, ^'a good man 
on a platform.*' They did not think it necessary to add 
that Sir Henry Lorrimer was not one of those speakers 
who could adapt themselves to the difference of level be- 
tween a provincial platform and the floor of the House; 
but Katherine scarcely required to be told this. 

She poured herself out a cup of tea and took it with her 
into her sitting-room. Then she sat down to think. The 
fact that anonymous letters had been sent to her husband 
practically accusing her of unfaithfulness to him scarcely 
annoyed her; and, like Sir Henry, she felt little or no in- 
terest in their authorship. What did annoy her was that 
her husband should have kept the letters, and have brooded 
over them, without ever having mentioned them to her. 
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Even now she did not know whether he believed her repudi- 
ation of the charge they contained. Of course they had 
been written by some woman who was jealous of the at- 
tention Bonald Latimer paid her. There was more than 
one woman she could think of who^ she happened to know, 
had spared no pains to obtain Mr. Latimer as a kindred 
soul, and who had consequently resented her monopoly oi 
him. Bonald and she had laughed together more than 
once at the way in which he had broken through the meshes 
of the intellectual nets spread for him. But that her hus- 
band should during all these weeks have tacitly taken it 
for granted that she was guilty of deceiving him, offended 
her pride. It was an assumption on his part that she was 
weak — ^f rail, as any other woman might be frail. 

The thought angered her; and suddenly Katherine fell 
to wondering why it should have any such effect. Hitherto 
she had been, if anything, amused at Sir Henry's grow- 
ing jealousy of Mr. Latimer. It had never entered into 
her head to resent it, so confident had she been in herself 
and in her own nature. But the fact of her husband hav- 
ing had these letters so long in his possession made his 
jealousy appear in a different light to her, and scarcely so 
diverting a one. 

Probably each one of us has known what it is to feel 
that some unexpected and, perhaps, quite trivial incident 
has cast quite a different shade of colouring over our 
mental vision, causing us to stop short in our path with 
the sudden, and generally humiliating, consciousness that 
we had not hitherto realised all that lay in its track. As 
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Katherine, alone in her own sitting-room, pondered over 
the conversation she had just had with her husband, it 
suddenly flashed upon her that what she had regarded as 
in some degree humorous had been in point of fact pathetic. 
The ridiculous side of an elderly husband passionately in 
love with his young wife had always haunted her. She 
had shrunk from Sir Henry's too evident adoration of her 
as from something that she felt must in the eyes of the 
world have not a little of the comic in it. She knew how 
often it had been a dread of this possible ridicule that had 
made her treat her husband's endeavours to arouse in her 
something of his own passion more coldly than she might 
otherwise have done — ^to meet his patience with an im- 
patience which she had not attempted to conceal. He had 
bored her — ^bored her ineffably with his demonstrativeness. 
Sometimes, too, he had disgusted her, and had made her 
hate herself and the beauty that he saw in her. 

She had often wondered if all men who made love to her 
would have the same effect upon her. She knew, indeed, 
that sometimes from a desire to make the experiment, and 
sometimes from a more natural wish to prove her own 
power, she had laid aside her habitual indifference and had 
wilfully and deliberately led men on — ^up to a certain point. 
But the point had invariably been very quickly reached; 
and, at the flrst symptoms of awakening passion in the 
luckless object of her experiment, the usual physical or 
moral revulsion — she scarcely knew to which category the 
sensation belonged — ^gained possession of her. Then she 
would take her victim, and metaphorically drop him into 
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a cold bath — ^as she had dropped Bonald Latimer on more 
than one occasion. But what she had discovered that after- 
noon placed her husband's attitude in a light quite differ- 
ent from the one in which she had hitherto viewed it. She 
xmderstood now much that had puzzled her as to the 
change in his manner towards her. She had never believed, 
somehow^ that this change had been brought about by any 
diminution in his love for her. This was not a little in- 
consistent, considering that she had tried her best to bring 
about a diminution of it, and Katherine knew it to be in- 
consistent. The reflection annoyed her ; because it brought 
in its train a second reflection which annoyed her still more. 

Was she so sure that, had she succeeded in killing Sir 
Henry's affection for her, she would have been wholly 
pleased with her success? 

After all, there had been something touching in his de- 
votion to her. It was beginning to be clear to her now 
that neither her indifference nor her intolerance of his love 
had been able to shake his faith in its power eventually tc 
arouse some answering love for him in her heart. It was 
not until he had in his hands what he doubtless believed to 
be the positive proof that she was capable of loving, though 
not capable of loving him, that he had lost his faith, and 
had changed in his manner and conduct towards her. 

By degrees, as these reflections passed through her mind, 
Katherine felt less disppsed to blame her husband for not 
having at once shown her the anonymous letters after he 
had received them. She believed that she could under- 
stand his motives for keeping their existence to himself. 
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and even for having deliberately invited the Latimers to 
Chillingley after having received the first of the two mis- 
sives. He had no doubt wished to give the lie to the stories 
that had evidently been circulated in the world concern- 
ing Bonald Latimer and herself by letting it be seen that 
he^ her husband^ had no objections to receiving into his 
house her supposed lover. 

This attitude, as Katherine was very well aware — ^f or by 
this time she knew her world — ^would be absolutely mis- 
interpreted. Its chivalry would most assuredly be un- 
realised and unrealisable by society, accustomed as society 
was to seeing husbands on the best of terms with their 
wives^ lovers, from motives which not even the most 
charitable could pretend to regard as chivalrous. Kath- 
erine thought that she could understand now how deeply 
Sir Henry must have brooded over his imaginary wrongs — 
for imaginary, when all was said and done, they were, so 
far as any actual unfaithfulness towards him on her part 
was concerned. She could not but confess to herself that 
her husband might honestly believe that his anonymous 
correspondent wrote the truth, and that she had sinned 
against him, for she had never been at any pains to ex- 
plain to him the true state of affairs between Eonald and 
herself. Indeed, she had sought at one time rather to in- 
crease than to allay his jealousy of Mr. Latimer, partly 
from a mischievous desire to pay ofiE a score which she felt 
she owed to the Cheshires and Lady BanfiE for their in- 
terference, and partly because she preferred her husband^s 
jealous moods to his amatory ones. 
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Butj eince the verdict of the oculists^ compassion for bim 
had gradually aroused that tenderness which sickness and 
suffering had always excited in her. The devotion which 
had at first wearied her, or from which she bad shrunk out 
of an almost morbid fear of the ridicule it might cause, had 
latterly begun to touch her as it had never touched her 
before. 

Catherine did not attempt to analyse this feeling, or to 
explain it to herself; but she was conscious that it was 
there. She knew that in her inmost heart she was glad 
of what had taken place that afternoon. She was glad 
that some ill-natured woman had written those letters; glad 
that her husband had kept them for so long without 
speaking to her of them. It was true that her first impulse 
had been to upbraid him for being at once ready to be- 
lieve even an anonymous accusation against her, without 
giving her the opportunity either of denying it or of ad- 
mitting its truth. Probably the consciousness of how 
egregiously her accuser had blundered enabled her on re- 
flection to take a calmer and more dispassionate view of 
her husband's procedure with regard to the letters. In any 
case, she felt now that it had been these accusing letters 
which had finally succeeded in destroying his hopes that he 
could ever teach her, as he bad declared that he would 
teach her, what love was. 

It was, as she now felt convinced, the shock of his sup- 
posed discovery that even if he had taught her part of the 
lesson, it was only for another and a younger man to 
reap the full benefit of her learning which had made him 
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irritable^ morose^ and at times almost brutal; and which 
had ultimately been the cause of the seizure that had im- 
mediately followed his accident. 

Katherine Lorrimer was conscious of a strange thrill of 
relief that it should be so. As least this was better than 
if her disdain for his affection had crushed it beyond all 
possibility of revival, 

At least she would not have to sit by and watch the dark- 
ness gradually but surely closing in upon him^ knowing he 
could no longer believe that she could do aught to lighten 
its shadows. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Easter fell very late that year^ and consequently it was 
the beginning of May before people who had never done 
a day's work in their lives returned from their Easter holi- 
days^ and fashionable London began to fill again. 

In the last few weeks Sir Henry Lorrimer had improved 
considerably in bodily health — so much so^ indeed^ that a 
nurse was no longer necessary, and, had it not been for his 
almost total blindness, he would have been able to pursue 
his usual life. 

People were amazed, and, on the whole, edified at Lady 
Lorrimer's devotion to her husband. A certain number, to 
be sure, when her exemplary attitude was discussed, looked 
sceptical. Some even went so far as to say that, of all mis- 
fortunes, blindness was the most convenient that could 
have overtaken Sir Henry Lorrimer, and that he had 
shown remarkable tact and good taste in developing it in 
so opportune a manner. 

Lady Lorrimer's victoria could be seen almost daily in 
Hyde Park, with Sir Henry occupying one seat of it, a 
dark green shade over his eyes, and his wife by his side. 
People who had been asked to luncheon, or to dine quietly 
with the Lorrimers in Berkeley Square, declared that it 
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was touching to see the way in which Lady Lorrimer min- 
istered to her husband's wants^ and how he seemed to be 
as dependent upon her as though he were a little child. 

All this was very edifying, and quite as it should be. 
But, all the same, that vast majority which knows its neigh- 
bours' business so much better than they know it them- 
selves was not satisfied. 

Parliament had scarcely reassembled after the Easter 
recess when the approaching retirement of Lord Peebles 
from his viceregal office began to be talked about. Those 
who were *T)y way of knowing,'' as the expression went, de- 
clared that the appointment had actually been offered to 
Eonald Latimer, and that he had declined it. 

The story had not, it was true, as yet reached the general 
public, for it was one of those things that are known and 
talked about only within a certain circle, and which even 
then are not discussed in the presence of the servants, or 
of others, like Lady Louisa Blarney, suspected of being 
occasional contributors to society journalism. 

In the meantime, while a certain portion of the London 
world was occupying itself not a little about her, Katherine 
Lorrimer lived her life calmly enough. Since he had 
shown her the anonymous letters Sir Henry had only once 
alluded to them, and that was to inform his wife that he 
intended to bum them. 

Katherine received the intelligence with apparent im- 
concem. 

"I wonder you didn't bum them when you received 
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them/' she observed tranquilly, and Sir Henry had no reply 
to make. 

It seemed to him that in the course of the last few weeks 
his wife's whole manner towards him had changed. Often 
when he was alone, with nothing but his own thoughts to 
occupy his mind, since from all else he was debarred, he 
would ask himself almost tremblingly whether it were pos- 
sible that Katherine was beginning to care for him. She 
was so gentle, so tender, sometimes. The old coldness, the 
indifferent, almost heartless, speeches which had occa- 
sionally wounded him to the quick, causing him to shrink 
within himself with a bitter sense of the folly he had com- 
mitted in believing that he could ever win her love, seemed 
to have passed away forever. 

Could it be? he would wond6r to himself. Could such 
a thing possibly be? 

And then he would remember what he was — a stricken 
man, a man who must be led about like some helpless child. 
The absurdity of it all forced a laugh from him sometimes 
— a laugh that ended in something very like a sob. Of 
course it was absurd, a hopeless, cruel, damnable absurdity! 
Katherine had never loved him, had barely even tolerated 
his love for her. And this — ^this other mood that had come 
to her. What could it be but compassion ? 

There were moments when his wife's tenderness hurt 
him more than her indifference had ever done, though that 
had hurt enough. It was a tenderness bom of pity, not 
of love, hence the sting of it, the wound it was surely a 
strange thing pity should be able to infiict ! 
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Women were like that, he supposed. They could be 
tender and pitiful when some outward and visible suffering 
met their eye. It was his helplessness that had appealed to 
Katherine, nothing else; as the helplessness of a crippled 
child or a wounded animal might appeal to her or to any 
woman. Often the thought angered him, with a bitter, im- 
potent anger. 

There were moments — ^nay, hours — ^however, when the 
change in his wife's demeanour touched Sir Henry Lorrimer 
strangely, and made him forget all other thoughts. Even 
the old passionate longings to conquer her love seemed to 
melt and merge themselves into a calmer condition of things 
— a mental and physical condition in which love, as he had 
hitherto interpreted it, seemed to lose its proportion, to be- 
come from its very materialness immaterial, and, as it were, 
to shrink into a secondary place. 

Gradually — ^so gradually that he had been scarcely con- 
scious of the process — afresh fields seemed to unfold them- 
selves before him, new pastures fairer and more peaceful 
than those among which it had once been his ideal to wan- 
der. 

As yet he could not realise that sympathy had unlocked 
their gates, and that where passion had been powerless to 
enter, love might yet walk. 

As soon as the weather in the North Country should be- 
come warm enough, the doctors had recommended Sir 
Henry to go down to Chillingley. He himself far pre- 
ferred the idea of passing the summer quietly at home to 
going to some health resort on the Continent, which was the 
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only altematiye that ofiFered itself. MoreoTer, his constitii- 
encj had refused to listen to his offers of resigiuiti<Hi for the 
present. So great had been the ^rmpathy with him in his 
unlucky accident that eren his political opponents in the di- 
vision had expressed the hope that he woold not resign until 
it was a certainty that he oonld no longer attend to his Fte- 
liamentary dnties. Nor had this attitude on the part of his 
Badical friends been adopted merely from a desire to post- 
pone a contest to a more fitting opportunity ; for, during the 
short time he had lived in the county. Sir Henry Lorrimer 
had made himself popular with all classes, and eren witti 
those whose political consciences mi^t oblige them to Tote 
against the party to which he belonged. 

He had recently, for the second time, addressed a letter to 
his committee regretting that his state of health did not 
warrant his continuing to represent the division of tiie 
county in the House of Commons, as he certainly could not 
be in his place that session. He had been begged, however, 
not to insist upon resigning, not only by his constituency, 
but also by the heads of his party, and a pair had been 
duly found for him. 

Katherine, also, had urged him not to resign, pointing oni 
that, even were the worst to happen, and his sight to be lost 
beyond recovery, more than one member of Parliament had 
been able to fulfil his duties under similar drcumstances, 
and that it would be ungracious to persist in his determina- 
tion in the face of so much kindly remonstrance. 

Perhaps no success that he had ever met with in tiie 
course of his life had been a source of so much gratification 
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to Sir Heniy Lornmer as this proof of his popxQarity in his 
adopted ooimty. Certainly the genuine desire on his wife's 
part that he should not resign the seat pleased him more 
than he would have admitted^ even to himself. It was the 
first time he had ever believed that Eatherine took any in- 
terest in his political life. 

The Lorrimers had settled not to go to Chillingley imtil 
the end of May, by which time winter might possibly be over 
in the north of England. 

In Berkeley Square they had begun again to receive on a 
small scale. Sir Henry had at first shrunk from the ordeal 
of seeing even Mb more intimate friends in his present state, 
but Katherine had by degrees persuaded him to appear at 
luncheon or dinner. She was very well aware that exagger- 
ated rumours had been going about as to his mental con- 
dition, and knew that there was but one way of putting a 
stop to them, and of letting people see for themselves that 
her husband had completely recovered from his apoplectic 
seizure. 

She had not asked Bonald Latimer either to luncheon or 
dinner since Sir Henry had resumed his ordinary life. 
Nevertheless, this had not prevented her from receiving him 
more or less frequently in the afternoons, when he had 
called about tea-time. Latterly she had invariably told her 
husband of these visits, and he had never again expressed 
any resentment at the fact of her receiving him. The sub- 
ject of the letters had been tacitly dropped between them, 
and Eatherine understood from Sir Henry's manner that he 
had no intention of interfering with her friendship for 
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Bonald. She was grateful to him for this attitude. His con- 
fidence touched her; and, although he did not know it, in- 
creased the respect and admiration for him which had been 
steadily growing in her heart since his accident and its re- 
sults. 

Katherine never had the slightest intention of giving up 
her friendship with Mr. Latimer. On the contrary, she be- 
lieved it to be more than ever incumbent upon her to show 
the world that whatever might be said concerning that 
friendship was a matter of supreme indifference to her. She 
was conscious, also^ that if any danger had once lurked in 
its path, recent events had completely removed it. She was 
more sure of herself than she had ever been. Bonald Lati- 
mer might lose his head, but, if he did, she would find it for 
him again, for his sake as much as for her own. But that 
she should allow herself to be carried away by any momen- 
tary temptation was more impossible than ever — ^for had 
she not now an extra safeguard in her husband's helpless- 
ness and in his restored confidence in her loyalty to him? 

Katherine was alone in her sitting-room in Berkeley 
Square one afternoon towards the middle of May. Sir Henry 
was at the Carlton Club, where he was now in the habit of 
going about five o'clock for an hour or so. It was a habit 
that his wife encouraged, for it was good for him, she 
thought, to return as much as was possible to his old life. A 
waiter would guide him to his accustomed seat, and his 
friends made a point of coming to talk to him, and of try- 
ing to take his mind off his own troubles by telling him any 
news, political and otherwise, that they could think of. 
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That day a note from Mr. Latimer had been brought to 
Lady Lorrimer while she and Sir Henry were at luncheon, 
Katherine read it, and then she read it aloud to her hus- 
band. It was a very brief note, merely saying that the 
writer had a piece of news which he thought might interest 
her, but that it was not as yet public property, so he hoped 
to be lucky enough to find her alone that afternoon about 
five o'clock. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer made no remark beyond announcing 
his intention of going to his club at the usual hour. 

^T. wonder,^' observed Katherine, "what his news is. Per- 
haps,*' she added, "they are going to bring up a candidate 
against you after all, and Mr. Latimer may have heard 
of it.'' 

"That is hardly likely," replied Sir Henry. "My agent 
would have told me if it had been the case." 

Katherine told the servants that she was not at home 
that afternoon except to Mr. Latimer. She said it in her 
husband's presence as the men were about to leave the din- 
ing-room at the conclusion of luncheon, and not a muscle in 
the faces of the well-trained domestics had as much as 
twitched. 

The clocks were actually striking five when the groom-of- 
the-chambers entered her sitting-room and informed her 
that Mr. Latimer was waiting in the drawing-room. 

Katherine hesitated for a moment. Then she told the 
man to show Mr. Latimer into the sitting-room. 

A glance at Bonald Latimer's face as he came in told to 
her that his news must be important. His countenance. 
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usually pale^ was flushed by an ill-repressed excitement^ 
while his manner exhibited a certain nervousness very dif- 
ferent from its habitual calmness and self-confidence which 
was so apt to irritate even those who admired his talents and 
liked him personally. 

Elatherine held out her hand to him with an inquiring 
look. She was sitting in a low armchair beside a little table 
on which were a profusion of flowers and one or two books 
and magazines, while an open volume lay in her lap. As the 
servant closed the door behind him she motioned to Eonald 
to a chair near her. 

'We shall not be disturbed/* she said, '^f or I have told 
them to say *not at home.* I gathered from your note that 
you did not wish to find me with visitors.'* 

"That was kind of you,** Mr. Latimer replied. 'rKTo, I 
have a piece of news to tell you — ^two pieces of news, in- 
deed ! — ^but, as I said in my note, they are not public prop- 
erty—yet. I have come to you hoping you will help me to 
prevent them from ever becoming so. Of course a few peo- 
ple — ofl&cial people — ^know them ; but an inspired contradic- 
tion in the newspapers will always prevent the thing from 
being discussed by the public.** 

Katherine smiled. "If that is the case,** she said, 'Vhy 
come to me? The editor of the Times ^** 

"Do I not always come to you ?** 

"To assist you in deceiving the public? I did not know 
it,** returned Lady Lorrimer. 

Eonald laughed in spite of himself. 

"I believe,** he said, "that a libellous construction might 
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be placed upon your remark. But, joking apart, I have 
come to you because — ^well, because I always come to you 
for advice — ^as you know very well/' 

Katherine looked at him with one of her half -mocking, 
half -serious glances. 

*1 have known you to ask for my advice, certainly,^' she 
remarked, ^^ut I think you do not often take it. But I am 
a very long-suffering person, I will give it you again, if you 
like. It is not a dear article.'' 

^T. am not so sure of that !" Eonald said in a low voice. 
"It may be dearer than you think ^" 

^T. am waiting to hear your news, Mr. Latimer," inter- 
rupted Katherine. 

Bonald Latimer got up from his chair and leaned against 
the chimney-piece, shooting his cuffs out beyond the sleeves 
of his frock-coat as he did so, with a peculiar gesture well 
known in the House of Commons. He acquired the gesture 
in his Oxford days, and had found it useful at debates in 
the Union. 

*Ttf y news is this," he said, looking at Katherine curious- 
ly, "I have been offered the vacant Governor-Generalship. 
You know, of course, that Lord Peebles has resigned." 

Katherine Lorrimer clapped her hands together. 

'TTou !" she exclaimed. "But how delightful — I do con- 
gratulate you with all my heart, Mr. Latimer 1 Ah, what it 
is to be a man — ^a successful man, too ! Have I not always 
told you that it only depended upon yourself and you 
would be Prime Minister some day? And now, just as a 
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little interlude, you are His Excellency the Viceroy — ^a 
crowned head in all but the crown V^ 

She stopped, laughing, and, rising from her chair, swept 
him a deep curtesy. Then, catching sight of his face, her 
own grew serious. 

"But what is the matter?'^ she continued. 'TTou do not 
look as though you were pleased with your prospective 
dignity.*' 

And of a truth Bonald Latimer's face wore a clouded, al- 
most sullen expression. 

'TTou are in a great hurry to get rid of me for five 
years,'' he said a little irritably. "It seems to me," he 
added, "that all my friends are delighted at the prospect, 
but I confess I expected you to take a difEerent view." 

'Tive years!" re-echoed Katherine. "Of course, it 
means your going away for five years." 

"Precisely." 

"I did not think of that at the moment," continued 
Katherine. "But after all, what are five years, when one is 
young? and five years of such a life— of ruling over masses 
of one's fellow-creatures ! Good Heavens, how I envy you !" 

*^ait !" exclaimed Eonald. "I told you that I had two 
pieces of news for you ^" 

"Oh, the other is that they are going to make you a peer, 
I suppose — cela va sans dire!" Interrupted Lady Lorri- 
mer carelessly. "There, I don't envy you; for when you 
come back to England you will have to go into the House 
of Lords. For anybody like you I should say that would 
be very annoying — and terribly dull. But still, you would 
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always be in the Cabinet — ^in the drawing-room, so to 
speak — ^not merely relegated to the lumber-room — so it 
wonldn^t signify. But what is the matter with you, Eonald 
— ^Mr. Latimer, I mean? Why donH you answer?^' 

"I was not aware that you had asked me any question,'* 
returned Mr. Latimer, stiflBy. 

"But of course I have asked you a question — dozens of 
questions P said Katherine hastily. *^When shall you have 
to go out? — ^at once?*' 

"I am not going out,*' Eonald answered, "neither at 
once, nor later. I have refused. That is the second piece 
of news, which I had the folly to think might pi — might 
interest you V' 

Apparently Katherine did not notice his change of 
terms. 

^TTou are not going I^' she repeated in amazement, "you 
have refused ?'* 

He looked at her sharply. The astonishment in her voice 
showed itself also on her countenance. It was evidently 
genuine enough — far too genuine to be gratifying to the 
man who was gazing at her. 

^TTes,'' he said shortly, "I have refused. That seems to 
surprise you. And yet '^ 

He paused, looking at her always. 

"Oh,** exclaimed Katherine suddenly. "How stupid I 
am ! Of course I understand now.'* 

^TTou understand? Lady Lorrimer — ^Katherine ^^ 

"I mean,'* she continued, '*! understand why you could 
not accept. It was very stupid of me not to have guessed 
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at once. Mr. Latimer/^ she added, "you must not be 
offended with me, but I always thought that the Cheshires 
would have made everything of that sort easy, you know. 
You have often explained to me how you were situated, 
and — ^well, I never thought that money could stand in the 
way. But, of course, nobody except a rich man could afford 
to take up such an appointment — I am quite aware of that. 
All the same, you must be very much gratified, are you not ? 
It is a great honour to be offered such a post, especially for 
a man of your age/* 

Eonald Latimer left his position by the fireplace, and 
came and stood beside her chair. 

"Are you laughing at me?** he asked, in a low voice. 
"Is it possible that you do not know — ^that you cannot 
understand?** 

"A curious look came into Katherine*s eyes, and she 
drew herself up a little in her chair. 

"Apparently it is quite possible !** she said. "I am very 
dense, I suppose, but unless money prevents you from ac- 
cepting a post, to occupy which would be beyond the dreams 
of most men*s ambition, I cannot imagine what could be 
your motive for refusing.** 

For a moment or two Eonald Latimer appeared to be 
struggling to obtain the mastery over an excitement cer- 
tainly very foreign to his nature. 

^Tliisten !** he said at length. "Perhaps you will under- 
stand better when I tell you how, on this appointment be- 
ing offered to me, I was informed that the fact of my being 
a comparatively poor man need not stand in the way of 
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my accepting it. It was made clear to me that it never 
would have been offered me had the Grovemment not 
been aware that, in the event of my accepting it, ample 
means would be placed at my disposal to enable me not 
only properly to maintain the position, but also to keep up 
the peerage which would be conferred upon me previous 
to my taking up the post. Naturally there is but one per- 
son from whom the Government could have received such 
a guarantee.^* 

**And yet, knowing all this^ you refused.^' 

'TTes, I refused.'' 

"And your refusal was accepted as final?'' 

Eonald hesitated. ^^No— not altogether as final," he 
replied. ^Teebles's resignation had not been formally an- 
nounced. The Prime Minister has begged me to reconsider 
my refusal; and, as I have said, the fact that I have been 
offered the appointment is as yet only known to people 
who are not likely to talk about it in the world." 

Elatherine looked at him with astonishment. 

''Are you mad?" she exclaimed. ''Of course you will 
reconsider your refusal. It is incredible ! You are throw- 
ing away success, power — everything — and for what? Un- 
less, indeed, your wife dislikes the idea of leaving England 
for so long. But I cannot imagine any woman allowing 
her likes or dislikes to interfere with her husband's career," 
concluded Lady Lorrimer, a little scornfully. In her heart 
she had never forgiven Mrs. Latimer for marrying Eonald. 
She had always regarded her as an unsuitable wife for a 
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riBing politician — a woman who would be quite content 
with a humdrum life of domestic felicity. 

'TTes — ^I suppose I am mad !" said Mr. Latimer sudden- 
ly. ''I have always been mad to think that you cared ! My 
wife has nothing to do with it; she would settle down in 
the Sandwich Islands for five years as placidly as she would 
in Eaton Square. I have never asked her advice on the 
subject; it is yours that I want.*' 

^TThen why did you not seek it before you refused?'* 
asked Elatherine Lorrimer impatiently; "and why did you 
refuse?'* she added. You have never told me your rea- 
sons.'* 

"They are many. But only one of them has really 
weighed with me.** 

"At least the reduction simplifies matters/* said Kath- 
erine. "Perhaps I can find arguments to demolish even 
your one weighty reason for throwing aside what the gods 
have offered you !** 

Eonald looked at her. "Scarcely/* he said, drily, "unless 
you demolish yourself !** 

Katherine started visibly, and then she laughed. 

"Pm afraid I caimot do that,** she said. "Physically, 
there is a good deal of me, and morally—well, no^ 
morally, I am quite prepared to demolish myself. Of 
course, it is annoying when one*s friends go away for five 
years. One may even permit one*s self the luxury of re- 
gretting their absence ^** 

"And is that all?** 

Katherine glanced at him quickly. 
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"Yes/* she said quietly, "that is all, I think. More 
would be indiscreet, would it not?^' 

Bonald Latimer gave an impatient exclamation. 

"Katherine V^ he burst out. "Do you know that you are 
the most exasperating woman God ever made? Why do 
you pretend not to understand ? You know very well that 
I have refused because I will not place the breadth of the 
world between us for all those years — ^because, ever since 
I first saw you, I have cared for you, and for you only. 
Oh, it is useless to pretend that you do not understand. 
You have always understood, only you have had no love to 
give — ^neither to me nor to any other man. If I had not 
realised this, do you think I would have married? I tell 
you I would have waited, hoping that some day your nature 
would awake — ^that you would be free ^^ 

Katherine tried to check him, but he scarcely noticed her 
gesture. 

"Oh,'* he continued, "it is useless to pretend that you 
are astonished. I have never — ^what is called — made love 
to you I Oirls and boys do that, and men and women in 
novels. But in real life, people like us don't 'make love.' 
It — it doesn't somehow seem to suit the surroundings." 

Katherine smiled grimly. 

^H quite agree with you," she interrupted, finding words 
at last. " 'It doesn't suit the surroundings' — ^to quote your 
own expression. And, that being so evident to both of us, 
please do not attempt to begin. Shall I tell you some- 
thing? Not so very long ago my husband accused me of 
knowing that you were in love with me. My answer was 
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that if you were in love with me, you had never told 
me so/' 

"And if I tell you so now/* exclaimed Bonald impetu- 
ously. 

"Can you conceive a pleasanter state of affairs !'' Eath- 
erine Lommer proceeded, without noticing him. "So long 
as there is a tacit understanding on the subject, things 
drift along very comfortably. Why spoil everything by in- 
sisting upon definitions ? as you are not a boy, and I am not 
a girl, and as we are neither of us characters in a novel, 
but very ordinary married people talking to one another in 
— ^well, in broad daylight.*' 

Bonald Latimer stared at her. 

"Can love never touch you?" he said, more to himself 
than to her. 

Eatherine shrugged her shoulders, but she made no re- 
ply- 

'TTou think that a man is going to be content with drift- 
ing comfortably down the stream of friendship?" he con- 
tinued bitterly. "But you are mistaken. It is quite true 
that he will drift for a certain time — comfortably enough. 
But not with a woman like you. There are rapids in your 
stream, Katherine, and broken water beyond them " 

"Possibly," interposed Katherine. *^ut to continue 
your simile — ^there is generally a back-water, and a lock. 
They are useful things, when one wishes to avoid the 
rapids. However," she continued, with a little gesture as 
though she were putting away from her some indifferent 
object, "we have wandered from the point, have we not? 
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You have insisted upon defining our position — ^yours and 
mine — and I will have no definitions/' 

"It is not I who have insisted/' said Eonald Latimer. 
"The world '' 

Katherine looked up impatiently. 

"The world!'' she re-echoed. 'Hi^at has the world to 
do with it? To be sure," she added, as though a sudden 
thought had struck her, "the world has tried its best to 
have a good deal to do with it." 

Bonald directed a keen glance at her. 

"Does that matter?" he asked. 

^Tes." 

"And yet, not so very long ago, I remember your saying 
that it did not matter." 

"A few weeks ago I might have thought it," returned 
Katherine slowly. "Now ^" and she paused for a mo- 
ment. Suddenly she rose from her chair with a quick, 
graceful movement and stood in front of Eonald Latimer. 

"You cannot refuse this appointment," she said hurried- 
ly. "You must not ! It would be folly — ^worse than folly." 

"But if I have refused it, as I have told you." 

'TTou must not!" repeated Katherine, almost angrily. 
'TVTiat reason could you give — could you have for doing 
so? Do you not see that, quite apart from the position 
itself, you would be ruining your expectations from the 
Cheshires? Of course it is they who have arranged the 
whole thing. If the Duke had not guaranteed that you 
could afford to accept the post if it were offered to you, it 
would have been offered to a richer man, of higher rank. 
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If you persist in your refusal, you will almost certainly 
offend the Cheshires past all forgiveness. And — ^what 
object can you have for refusing?^* 

She asked the question imperiously — even threateningly. 

Bonald Latimer made a step towards her. 

'^hy need you ask?^' he said, in a low voice: you, 
Katherine — ^you only. What other reason should I have? 
I would give up more than this to hear you say that you 
loved me — ^to feel that I could give you the love you have 
never known. Oh, do not interrupt me ! I know what you 
are going to say — I have a wife and you have a husband I 
But I tell you that my wife is to me as your husband is to 
you — ^no more, and no less I I found out my mistake 
when I had married, and if it had not been for your cold- 
ness I never would have married. Ever since we first met, 
I knew that you, and you only, were the woman whom I 
wanted for my wife. And I would have waited, Katherine 
— ^waited until ^' 

"Silence V' exclaimed Katherine Lorrimer, and her low, 
clear voice seemed to ring through the room. "Silence — 
and I will complete your sentence for you I You would 
have waited — ^yes — ^for my husband's death, or for my be- 
trayal of him — ^which?" And she laughed — a hard, dry 
laugh. 

Eonald Latimer was silent for a moment. 

"Fate was against us," he said, after a pause. "When 
we met, you were already Lady Lorrimer. You had already 
married a man, old enough, almost, to be your father^ 
whom you did not profess to love. Can you blame me for 
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that? And until now I have said no word of love to you — 
I '' 

"No! you have only — ^waited," and Kittherine laughed 
again^ this time a little hysterically. *TVhat do you ex- 
pect me to say?^^ she continued. "How do you expect me 
to answer you ? That you have waited too long, or not long 
enough T^ 

Bonald Latimer looked at her as she stood before him. 
Her eyes were flashing. Anger, mortification, reproach — 
all seemed to be expressed in them ; and never, surely, had 
she appeared so beautiful, though it was scarcely a pleasant 
beauty to look upon. 

"Answer me as you will," he replied, after a pause. "If 
you tell me to stay, I will adhere to my refusal, and the 
Government must find somebody else. If you tell me to 
go " 

A curious sound from behind the closed doors communi- 
cating with the drawing-rooms caused him to look around 
quickly. It was a soft, rustling sound, as though some one 
were groping in the dark to find the handle. KAtherine 
apparently did not hear it; and, before Bonald could draw 
her attention to it, she spoke. 

"I tell you to go,'^ she said, "for your own sake, for 
your wife's sake — ^and for mine. Perhaps a few weeks ago 
I might have told you to stay — ^I do not know. Perhaps, 
if we had met — ^before, you might have taught me what no 
man has been able to teach me. I say perhaps — ^f or again 
I do not know. But I do know — I have been learning late- 
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ly — ^that all I have to give is due to one who has waited 
very patiently — ^very nobly — ^to my husband ^^ 

"KatherineP' 

Sir Henry Lorrimer had opened the door and he stood 
within the room as his wife uttered these last words. With 
a sharp exclamation she flew to his side^ and then a silence 
fell upon the three. 

Sir Henry was the first to break it. 

"Latimer is here, is he not V^ he said, quietly. "I can't 
see you Latimer,'* he continued, advancing slowly into 
the room, *T)ut they told me you were still here. I walk 
about the house by myself now, you see. Have you got a 
cup of tea to give me, my lady? I forgot to have any at 
the club.'' 

Katherine Lorrimer cast a grateful look at him, though 
he could not see it. She wondered how much he had heard 
of what she had said as he entered the room. That he had 
overheard her concluding words she felt no doubt. The 
tone of his voice when he had uttered her name convinced 
her of this. 

"I will ring for some more tea, this is cold," she said. 
Her voice trembled a little, in spite of her eflforts to control 
it. Sir Henry, however, appeared to be unaware of any- 
thing unusual in her manner, though his blindness had 
made his hearing more than ordinarily acute. 

"After all, I don't think I want any tea,'' he said. "Any 
news, Latimer?" 

Bonald Latimer hesitated. "Well," he began, "I have 
told Lady Lorrimer most of my news ^" 
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"Ah — ^but I mean public news, you know. I suppose 
you and my wife have been discussing affairs of State, and 
I don't want to be indiscreet — ^never does to be indiscreet, 
eh, Latimer?'* 

Mr. Latimer looked at him curiously, and then he 
glanced at Katherine. Her features were immovable, but 
he fancied he detected a look of anxiety in her eyes ; and 
as he answered Sir Henry he kept his own fixed upon her 
face. 

"I am sure you will not be indiscreet," he said, after 
hesitating for a moment or two; ^%ut I must ask you and 
Lady Lorrimer to treat my news as strictly confidential for 
the present.'' 

"Of course!" said Sir Henry, and Katherine gave a 
slight movement as though of relief. 

"The fact is," continued Eoland Latimer quietly, "I 
have been offered to succeed Peebles." 

"God bless my soul!" ejaculated Sir Henry; "and you 
have accepted?" 

"No. I have refused." 

"You have refused? Do you mean to say that you have 
refused? Ah, well — ^I forgot; of course, the man who suc- 
ceeds Lord Peebles will have to spend more, perhaps, than 
you could manage " 

'TBut," interrupted Bonald, "Lady Lorrimer tells me I 
am mad to refuse; more especially as the financial difficulty 
can be overcome. So I am going to reconsider the mat- 
ter." 

^1 am very glad to hear it," said Sir Henry cordially. 
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"and I congratulate you with all my heart, Latimer. YouTl 
come back and be Prime Minister some day. What do you 
say, Katherine?*' 

Lady Lorrimer started slightly. 

*'0h/' she replied, *Td!r. Latimer knows my opinion. He 
would be made to refuse it — quite mad.*' 

A few minutes afterwards Eonald Latimer got up and 
took his leave, and Sir Henry and his wife sat in silence. 

"And so," Sir Henry said presently, *Tie came to ask 
your advice, and you told him to go.'* 

'TTes, I advised him to go,** replied Katherine, and then 
neither of them spoke again for some moments. 

Suddenly Sir Henry got up and came towards the place 
where his wife was sitting. 

"Katherine r he said, '1 heard.'* 

"Everything?** 

"No— not everything. Only the words you were saying 
as I came in. I do not ask what made you say them; it is 
suflScient for me that they were said,** 

He stooped down and felt for her hands, and as he held 
them a little sobbing sound came from her, and warm 
drops fell upon his own. 

"Katherine!** he exclaimed. Hush, dear, hush! Why, 
Katherine! Oh, thank God !** 

And then he knelt down beside her. 



CHAPTEE XX 

Kathebinb Lorrimeb's agitation subsided as suddenly 
as it arose. She drew her hands away gently from her 
husband's grasp^ and^ rising hastily from her chair^ made 
him take her place in it. 

She stood beside him for a few moments in sile^ce^ but 
Sir Henry felt that her gaze was fixed upon him and he 
raised his nearly sightless eyes in a vain endeavour to 
meet it. 

^TTou have great patience/* she said presently, in a low 
voice, "great patience and great — ^tact.** 

He smiled a little. Somehow the observation struck 
him as being scarcely in harmony with the situation; but 
there was a ring of tenderness in Katherine's voice as she 
uttered the words that lifted them out of the commonplace, 
and in truth the mixture of tact and natural dignity which 
Sir Henry had shown a few minutes previously appealed 
to his wife more than any outburst of jealousy or indigna- 
tion could have done. 

She had at once recognized that no man who was not a 
perfect gentleman at heart could have known instinctively 
how to protect both her honour and his own in the simple, 
easy manner in which he had protected it. 
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'^Did you expect me to behave like the outraged husband 
in a novel, Katherine?*' he asked. "I don't know what 
Latimer had been saying to you, and I don't want to know, 
but I can guess. I overheard your last words to him, how- 
ever, the words you spoke as I came into the room. If I 
have had patience those words have rewarded it. As for 

my tact — ^well ^" and Sir Henry Lorrimer shrugged 

has shoulders and paused. 

^It was cowardly — vile!" exclaimed Katherine indig- 
nantly. 

Sir Henry shook his head. ^Tit was nothing of the sort/' 
he observed quietly. "It was natural. Upon my word, I 
didn't think Latimer had it in him to sacrifice his am- 
bition to his feelings." 

Katherine stared at him. ''But his wife?" she began. 

"Ah," interrupted Sir Henry meditatively, "there he 
sacrificed his feelings to his ambition. That was natural 
also." 

"You mean, when he married her?" 

"I mean, when he married her." 

Katherine was silent. 

Suddenly she turned to him again. "Do you believe," 
she burst out impetuously, "that I had ever given him any 
right to talk to me like that — ^to assume that I should bid 
him stay in England for my sake? that I cared for any- 
thing else but his success? If you believe it, you are 
wrong — absurdly, stupidly wrong!" 

Sir Henry hesitated for an instant. 

"I don't believe you have ever given him the right to do 
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bo/' he replied slowly, *1)iit I have no doubt you have given 
him reason enough, poor devil!'* 

Eaiherine's face flushed angrily. 

"Eeason!'' she exclaimed, "I do not understand your 
distinction." 

Sir Henry smiled, this time a little grimly. 

*TDear,'' he said gently, "you have never understood. 
That is at the bottom of the whole business. Do you re- 
member how often I used to tell you that you did not 
realise your own power — ^the power of your beauty? You 
experimented with it, like a boy playing with gunpowder, 
because it amused you to do so. Well, Latimer was one of 
the victims, and I was another.'' 

Katherine gave him a curious little look. 

'TTou !" she said, "I never experimented upon you ^" 

Sir Henry winced. **No," he returned hastily. "I for- 
got — ^it was I who experimented. But it does not signify 
— ^the results were the same." 

Katherine was about to reply, when the door of her sit- 
ting-room opened and a servant came in. 

The Duchess of Cheshire had called, the man said, and 
was waiting in her carriage below. She had wished hei 
card, with a message pencilled upon it, to be taken at once 
to Lady Lorrimer. 

Katherine took the card from the salver and glanced at 
the words written upon it. 

"Of course I" she said to the footman. 'Tell the Duch- 
ess that I am at home — ^to her, but not to anybody else, you 
understand." 
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^^She has come to plead with me to let him go/' she said 
to herself^ as the man left the room. 

''Who is it— the Duchess of Cheshire r asked Sir 
Henry. 

'TTes. The second act of the comedy is ahout to begin/' 
and KAtherine laughed a little nervously. 'The entt^acte 
has been very short, has it not?'' she added. 

Sir Henry's countenance became suddenly troubled. He 
looked wistfully at his wife, and then uttered a smothered 
exclamation of impatience. Gk)d ! if he could only see her 
face — only read the expression in her eyes for one little 
second ! Something in the tone of her voice puzzled him. 
He thought that he detected pain in it, but pain mingled 
with a curious note of triumph. 

"Perhaps," he said, hesitatingly, "you would like me to 
come with you, Katherine? If the Duchess ^" 

Katherine smiled. "She and I are not likely to fight/' 
she replied. And Sir Henry, feeling that two women 
would undoubtedly arrive at a better understanding with- 
out the presence of a man, was nothing loth to remain 
where he was. He was convinced that the Duchess of 
Cheshire had come with the sole object of finding out how 
far Katherine was responsible for Eonald Latimer's in- 
explicable refusal of the high appointment offered to him. 
Of course the world would put two and two together, and 
no doubt oflBcial London was already discussing the result, 
while in a day or two the matter would be the common 
topic of conversation in the clubs and in society generally. 

Sir Henry wondered very much, as his wife left the 
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room in order to receive her visitor, what line of argument 
the Duchess of Cheshire would take. Of one thing he felt 
certain, namely, that it would be neither an uncharitable 
nor an undignified line. Moreover, he knew no other 
woman in London in whom he would prefer Katherine to 
confide, though he suddenly remembered that it was a long 
time since the Duchess had either called upon her or shown 
any signs of wishing to keep up the friendliness she had 
formerly displayed. To be sure, the Cheshires had left 
cards of enquiry at Berkeley Square after he had been 
moved thither from Chillingley, but Sir Henry did not be- 
lieve that the Duchess had ever asked if his wife were at 
home. 

If anything could compensate Katherine Lorrimer for 
the irritation and annoyance she had experienced at the 
way in which the Cheshires^ matrimonial plans for their 
kinsman had been conveyed to her, the thought that the 
Duchess was at that moment slowly mounting the staircase 
with such an object in view was assuredly both a soothing 
and a flattering one, and carried with it a pleasant feeling 
of having turned the tables upon those who had misunder- 
stood her. 

In the meantime Eonald's refusal to represent his Sov- 
ereign in a great dependency of the Empire had created 
consternation in Cheshire House. The Duke had learned it 
in the first instance not from Eoland himself, but in a note 
from the Prime Minister — ^a note which had caused him 
to seek his wife^s counsel in astonishment and not a little 
anger. 
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^^It iS;^ of course^ no affair of mine to interfere with 
Latimer's private reasons for declining one of the most 
brilliant appointments that any subject can hold/' the note 
concluded, ^*but I cannot do otherwise than express my re- 
gret that his refusal, if persisted in, will lose to the Im- 
perial Government the services of one who, I doubt not, 
would have proved himself an able administrator in a 
country in which able administration is constantly 
needed/' 

"Private reasons!" exclaimed the Duke of Cheshire, as 
his wife read the missive; "private fiddlesticks! How the 
deuce can Bonald have any private reasons for refusing? 
Haven't we taken care that he shouldn't have to think 
about the money? And Ronald has placed me in a very 
false position — a very false position indeed. It is your 
fault, Louisa, for having persuaded me to suggest him as 
a suitable person to succeed Peebles, without having prev- 
iously spoken to him on the subject. But you were de- 
termined to make a mystery of the thing — ^though I can't 
for the life of me make out why." 

The Duchess did not reply for a moment, but read the 
note again with greater attention. "If persisted in," she 
observed presently. "Of course, it must not be persisted 
in. You see, Augustus," she added, "that Bonald's re- 
fusal is evidently not regarded as final. The fact is he is 
just the man for the post, and the Government knows it. 
As for his private reasons, if they exist, they must be out- 
weighed. It is very natural that a man in Bonald's xK)si- 
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tion should hesitate before committing himself to a five 
years' exile. You said so yourself, if you remember/' 

*T said he might be afraid of losing touch of home poli- 
tics and the House of Commons/' returned her husband. 

The Duchess smiled covertly. "He is probably more 
afraid of losing touch of other things/' she said ; and then 
she pulled herself up abruptly, suddenly recollecting to 
whom she was speaking. 

"I don't understand you, Louisa," said the Duke, look- 
ing at her a little suspiciously. 'TVTien a man is married 
there shouldn't be any ^other things,' and of course Bachel 
would go with him." 

"Of course ! I only meant — oh, well, home interests and 
occupations, you know. But, Augustus," the Duchess con- 
tinued earnestly, "for goodness sake listen to me. You say 
it's all my fault, and I daresay it is. But let me implore you 
to say and do nothing in the matter for twenty-four hours. 
Bonald will no doubt come to see you to-day, in order to 
tell you of the offer, and then you can tell him that you are 
greatly disappointed at his refusal of it. There won't be 
any harm in that. Perhaps we have been unwise in not 
taking Bachel into our confidence, and before we do any- 
thing more in the matter I think I ought to talk to her, and 
explain what a mistake Bonald is making in throwing 
away such a chance in life. In the meantime, of course, 
you must answer this note; and, if I were you, I should 
write that you were very pleased to gather from its con- 
tents that Bonald was to be given time to reconsider his 
refusal. That, after all, is the point in the Premier's note. 
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One generally has to read between the lines with him^ you 
know/' 

*^ery well, my dear/' the Duke replied resignedly. 
"Have it your own way! But I must say I don't under- 
stand Eonald's objections — ^and I don't understand the 
allusion in this note to not wishing to interfere in his pri- 
vate reasons. One would think the Prime Minister knew 
that Eonald must have private reasons." 

"Of course he presupposes them," said the Duchess 
hastily, "and very likely Eonald told him so. For all we 
know, they may proceed from Eachel. That is why I said 
just now that perhaps we should have consulted her. Pray 
take my advice, Augustus, and don't rdever the subject 
when you answer this note. The great object is to assume 
that the offer is still open." 

"Of course, my dear, of course ! I quite see that," re- 
turned the Duke a little testily. "I was about to observe 
the same thing myself. I shall ignore these private rea- 
sons as being unworthy of consideration." 

"Exactly," exclaimed the Duchess, "ignore them, 
Augustus ! That is the only sensible course to pursue. You 
can safely leave me to deal with them, if they really exist — 
me and Eachel, you know." 

There had been an accent of considerable relief in the 
Duchess' voice as she spoke these words. She could not 
fail to see that Augustus had his suspicions, and it was 
probable that in oflScial quarters more was known or sus- 
pected of Eonald Latimer's motives for declining the ap- 
pointment offered to him than was at aU advisable should 
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reach her husband's ears. She had never forgotten the 
hint she had received — ^a hint which was unmistakably re- 
peated in the letter the Duke has just shown her. 

At least something had been gained by persuading 
Augustus to say and do as little as possible for the next 
twenty-four hours^, for an interchange of views between 
him and the leader of the (Jovemment on the subject of 
Eonald's mysterious private reasons must infallibly pro- 
duce disaster. 

The Duchess of Cheshire had not left her husband with- 
out reading the note he despatched to Downing Street and 
satisfying herself as to its discretion. Then she had gone 
to her own sitting-room to think out the situation. The 
more she thought it over, the more she felt convinced that 
her best course would be to appeal directly to Lady Lorri- 
mer herself. Hitherto she had shrunk from taking such a 
step^ more from a sense of imcertainty as to her ground 
than from any lack of moral courage. 

But matters had now reached a point at which some- 
thing definite must be done, or the gossip which had been 
busy with Bonald and Lady Lorrimer's names would 
assuredly arrive at such proportions as to make an open 
scandal inevitable. At any moment Sir Henry Lorrimer 
might turn round and make this scandal, and the Duchess 
had heard from several quarters that he and his beautiful 
wife were now upon anything but the most comfortable of 
terms. 

When she had once made up her mind she was apt to 
put her plans into execution without delay. Disagreeable 
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as it might be^ the Duchess determined that she would seek 
an interview with Lady Lorrimer that very day. She would 
appeal to Katherine's generosity, and point out to her that 
she was making another woman miserable and bidding fair 
to ruin the career of the man whose head she had turned. 
It would not be a pleasant task, and the Duchess did not 
ask herself how she was going to set about it. Nevertheless, 
she ordered her carriage late that afternoon and told the 
servant "70, Berkeley Square'' with a sense of driving 
away into the unknown, and a vague feeling that she 
should be extremely relieved when she drove back from it. 
"It's ten thousand times worse than going to the 
dentist," she said to herself, as the servant returned with 
the message that Lady Lorrimer was at home; but the 
thought of all that depended upon her visit was more than 
8u£Scient to support her through the ordeal. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Kathebine Lobrimer^ as she stood in front of the fire 
awaiting her visitor^ rapidly made up her mind that she 
would leave the whole task of opening negotiations, or hos- 
tilities — she was by no means sure which of the two might 
be the outcome of the Duchess of Cheshire's visit — ^to the 
Duchess herself. 

It was extremely unlikely, indeed hardly possible, that 
the Duchess should be aware of the fact that Bonald had 
left the house but half an hour previously ; and Katherine 
felt, therefore, that she held as it were the ace of trumps 
in her hand. 

The humour of the situation appealed to her, and there 
was a gleam of suppressed amusement in her eyes as, at 
the sound of the double doors at the end of the drawing- 
room being thrown open, she turned round to greet the 
Duchess, who, breathless from stairs and nervousness, was 
ushered into the room. 

"My dear Lady Lorrimer,'' the Duchess exclaimed hur- 
riedly, "I fed that I have positively forced my way into the 
house ! It is very good of you to receive me — ^the servants 
said you were not at home. But I thought — ^business, you 
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know '' and here she paused, holding Katherine's hand 

in her own. 

Katherine disengaged it gently. 

*'But I am delighted. Duchess/' she said, drawing a 
chair forward as she spoke, into which her visitor sub- 
sided with a sigh of relief. "I had said ^not at home,' 
certainly,'' she added, 'T^ut in any case that would not 
apply to you. Is it too late to offer you tea ?" 

The Duchess shook her head. A tea-cup, she thought, 
would only add to complications; and besides, she had 
fortified herself with tea and several sandwiches before 
leaving Cheshire House. 

*^Much too late," she said, and then there was another 
and a longer pause, during which Katherine, looking 
straight in front of her, felt that the Duchess's eyes were 
fixed upon her critically, if somewhat uneasily. 

*^The fact is," she continued presently, after drawing a 
long breath as one about to dive into deep waters, "I want- 
ed particularly to speak to you — oh, but quite confiden- 
tially, you know — and as a friend. I am sure, dear Lady 
Lorrimer, you have always looked upon me as a friend — at 
least, I hope you have?" 

Katherine bent her head slightly. 

"At any rate," proceeded the Duchess with a sudden 
return to something of her usual bluntness, "whether you 
have or haven't is your affair, not mine. All that I hope is, 
that you will not misunderstand the object of my visit." 

Katherine smiled. "It is so much easier to misimder- 
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stand one's friends than one's enemies/' she observed 
enigmatically. 

The Duchess, rising to the surface after her dive, 
grasped eagerly at anything conveying a sense of sta- 
bility. 

^Trecisely!" she exclaimed, **and my object in coming 
to see yon this afternoon to — ^well, to remove what I feel 
sure is a misunderstanding ^" 

'between us?" asked Katherine. "My dear Duchess," 
she added, ^^so far as I am concerned, I am not aware of any 
misunderstanding." 

The Duchess looked at her doubtfully. She had never 
thought that her task would be an easy one. Then she be- 
came suddenly impatient. 

"Between us?" she repeated. "Oh, no. Lady Lorrimer — 
not between us ! that, after all, would not matter very much, 
would it?" 

There was an almost imperceptible touch of sarcasm in 
her voice, though Katherine was quick to perceive it. 

"No," she replied quietly. "I did not suppose that you 
would come to see me in order to remove a misunderstand- 
ing between us. That would be rather a reversal of the 
order of things, would it not?" 

The Duchess directed a shrewd look at her — ^a look in 
which approval and respect seemed to be strangely inter- 
mingled. Only a woman of her own class, she felt, could 
have answered her as Katherine had answered. 

"My dear," she said gently, "I do not want there to be 
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any migimdersfamfHngs at all — diher between yon and me, 
or between yon and — and the world." 

Eatherine's eyes flaahed. 'The world!" she exclaimed. 

The Dnchess ^anced at her again. 

^Or between yon and yonr hnsband," she added. 

The contemptnons expression faded from Eatherine's 
face and she smiled — a cnrions little smile that pnzzled 
the Dnchess. 

'^e understand each other perfectly — ^my hnsband and 
I," she replied tranqnilly. 

'^Ohl" Then aware of the inadequacy of her remark, 
the Duchess continued hastUy, ^ am extremely glad to 
hear that — extremely glad. I thou^t — ^I was afraid — 
that "* 

'TTesr 

**0h, my dear Lady Lorrimer," exclaimed the Duchess 
abruptly, '? never could beat about tiie bush, you know, 
and I'm not going to do it now ! You think that you can 
afford to ignore what the world says, but you can't. No- 
body can — at least, very few people. Certainly not a 

woman like you, married to a man ^' Here she stopped 

short in some confusion. 

E[atherine looked at her stonily. 

**Have you come here to tell me what the world saysP' 
she asked, shrugging her shoulders slightly, ^^i is waste 
of time. Duchess, absolute waste of time. We, my husband 
and I, know it already." 

The Duchess stared at her. This was the second time 
she had used those words-^-my husband and I — ^and both 
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times the Duchess had been struck with an unaccustomed 
accent of tenderness in her voice as she spoke them. 

"As you know it already/' she said, after a pause, *1 
need not repeat it to you. And, indeed,'* she added, "I 
did not come here to do so. I came to ask you *^ 

'TTes?'' said Katherine again. 

"To ask you to give him up.'* 

"To give whom up? — ^my husband? Really, Duch- 
ess ^^ 

A longing seized the Duchess of Cheshire to box Eath- 
erine's ears soimdly. 

'^Ronald!'' she exclaimed. "Mr. Latimer! Surely you 
must know the harm you are doing — ^the unhappiness you 
are causing? Do you not know that all London is say- 
ing you will not let him go to India? And his wife — ^his 
wife whom he was in love with before he saw you ^^ 

It was not the way she had meant to appeal to Lady 
Lorrimer. She had expected disclaimers from Katherine, 
protestations that her friendship for Eonald Latimer was 
merely a platonic friendship to which ill-natured gossip 
had attributed other motives. She had certainly not been 
prepared for this contemptuous and almost amused in- 
difference on Lady Lorrimer's part, and still less for E[ath- 
erine's apparent consciousness of a complete understand- 
ing between herself and her husband. For perhaps the 
first time in her life the Duchess of Cheshire felt herself 
to be outwitted, and she began uneasily to wonder whether 
she had not made a huge mistake. 

Katherine Lorrimer sat down. Since her visitor had 
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entered the room she had remained standings tranquilly 
regarding the Duchess^ and noting^ as it were, every point 
in her attack. 

**And Mr. Latimer?'^ she asked. "Does he say that it 
is I who keep him in England?" 

The Duchess leaned forward in her chair with an im- 
patient movement. 

"Of course not!" she replied. "How could any man 
who was not a cad say anything of the sort? But the 
world says it for him. Ko man would refuse such an ap- 
pointment as he has been offered without a very strong 
motive for doing so^ and the world has very naturally 
searched for the motive *^ 

"And found— me!" 

'TTes," returned the Duchess bluntly; "and found — 
you. Why do you not let him go. Lady Lorrimer? If he 
were not a married man one might deplore it, perhaps, 
but it would be more — ^more natural," she concluded some- 
what incoherently. 

Elatherine smiled. 'TTou mean," she said, "that it 
would be less dangerous — ^less likely to lead to scandals 
and complications ^" 

"Yes, yes," interrupted the Duchess eagerly. 'TPhat is 
exactly what I do mean. I didn^t come here to moralise, 
80 we won^t go into the — ^well, the other aspects of the 
question, you know. Let us look at the matter from the 
practical point of view, my dear Lady Lorrimer. Neither 
you, as a married woman, nor Bonald Latimer, as a mar- 
ried man, can afford to be — er — ^well, to be ^" 
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'Toimd out/' said Katherine suggestively. 

The Duchess looked somewhat taken aback;^ and then^ 
in spite of herself^ she laughed. 

"I didnH mean to put it quite so crudely/' she returned, 
*1)ut, after all, that is what it comes to. Not that I mean 
to imply/' she added hurriedly, "that there is anything 
particular to find out. I am merely looking at things in 
the light in which the world will look at them — ^for the 
sake of argument, you know." 

"Quite so; for the sake of argument," said Katherine 
drily. "Please continue your line of argument. Duchess, 
it is very interesting." 

"It appears to me to be a very logical line of argument/' 
the Duchess replied. 'Ttfr. Latimer has been offered one 
of the most important positions that any subject can hold, 
and he has refused it. The world, rightly or wrongly, 
ia*edit8 you with possessing considerable influence over 
him. If you have this influence, I have come to ask you 
to use it in the right way — ^both for his sake and your own 
and also for his wife's sake. Lady Lorrimer. Somehow/' 
she added, looking at Katherine with one of her shrewd 
but kindly glances, "I have never believed what I have 
beard many people say of you, that you are a woman with- 
out a heart — ^without feeling. Such women are almost in- 
variably bad women." 

Katherine was silent for a moment or two. 

"Then you do not think me a bad woman?" she asked, 
with a little smile. 

"No," replied the Duchess slowly; 'T! do not. I don't 
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understand you; and, what is more to the purpose, I don^t 
believe you understand yourself. That is the worst part 

of you. Some day perhaps you will, and then ^^ the 

Duchess paused, feeling herself drifting into deep waters 
again. 

'^Nevertheless,*' observed Eatherine, **you have always 
distrusted me. Duchess, and lately you have distrusted me 
more than ever. So much so, indeed, that you have moved 
heaven and earth — or, rather, the Government — ^to pro- 
cure this appointment for Mr. Latimer, thinking thereby 
to remove him from my supposed evil influence. If I am 
not mistaken, you thought to do the same thing when yon 
arranged his marriage with Miss Gray. I am quite frank 
with you, you see, as you have been with me. It is, as yon 
said just now, no use wasting time by beating about the 
bush.*' 

The Duchess nodded. "Not the least use,*' she ob- 
served. *T[ hate that sort of thing. Yes, I have always 
distrusted you — ^not you individually, but your beauty 
and your power of fascinating others without compromis- 
ing yourself. I have distrusted Bonald Latimer also. 
And why should I not have done so, when I knew that he 
distrusted himself and his own capacity to resist your in- 
fluence over him?'* 

*^Ah!'' exclaimed Katherine, "you knew that?' 

The Duchess looked at her sharply. There was, she 
thought, a decided ring of satisfaction in Lady Lorrimer^s 
voice. 

*Tes,'' she said; "I should think you knew it also. 
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You cannot have known Bonald so well without realising 
that he is, before everything else^, an ambitious man. Some 
people would call him a selfish man, for it is not always 
easy to be the one without being the other/^ 

"Certainly," said Katherine reflectively; "I very soon 
realised that. It often — interested me.'^ 

^TTou mean," said the Duchess drily, "it often amused 
you." 

Katherine looked away from her quickly, for the 
Duchess had, indeed, divined her thoughts. 

'TTes," the Duchess continued, "it amused you to see 
how far you could influence one passion by exciting an- 
other. Many women do that — and some men. But it is 
not always a very safe game to play. In your case it was 
certain to lead to complications." 

"Why in my case particularly?" 

**Because, my dear," replied the Duchess, "you hap- 
pened to be married to a man very much in love with you, 
and you — ^forgive me if I have misread your nature — ^had 
no conception what love meant. You placed it in your own 
mind in the same category as passion, for which you felt 
only repugnance. Am I not right 5^* 

Katherine looked at her visitor doubtfully. She had 
always liked the Duchess of Cheshire, and had never en- 
tirely succeeded in persuading herself that she had de- 
liberately attempted to arouse in Sir Henry jealousy or 
suspicion concerning her. She believed it less than ever 
now. 

"Yes," she replied presently, *T: believe you are right. 
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Perhaps, as you said just now, I have never understood 
myself. I hated love — ^love as I knew if 

"And yet/' the Duchess said gravely, "you were not 
afraid to risk arousing it in a man who had no right to 
give it you/' 

"Ah," exclaimed Katherine, "that made all the differ- 
ence — ^the right, I mean/' 

The Duchess knitted her brows and kept silence for a 
moment in order to think out the problem. 

"I think I understand," she said at length. ^TTes, I 
can conceive that to some natures the right might be intol- 
erable. But we are wandering away from the point into 
subjects which scarcely bear discussion — except in another 
tongue. It is so difficult to be psychological in English 
without being indelicate. I suppose that is why we are all 
so hypocritical. You know the object of my visit, Lady Lor- 
rimer. Believe me, it is as much, or nearly as much, for 
your own sake as for that of Bonald Latimer and his wife 
that I am here. If Bonald takes up this appointment the 
world will stop saying ill-natured things. If he persists 
in refusing it ^" and the Duchess shrugged her shoul- 
ders in an ample but significant manner. 

"And you appeal to me to use the influence which yon 
deplore !" said Katherine. 

"If it is an influence used for good why should I de- 
plore it?" returned the Duchess, "or why," she added, 
"should I trouble myself as to its origin? I believe there 
are pious people who declare that no good can spring from 
evil, but then many pious people move through the world 
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with their eyes shut, though their mouths are open and 
their tongues are busy enough/^ 

"I wonder/^ said Katherine Lorrimer quietly, "if I 
could convince you that in this case the origin of any in- 
fluence I may possess has been harmless ?^^ 

The Duchess looked at her for a moment and then she 
laughed softly. 

"Certainly you could/^ she replied, "Convince me that 
you are a fat old woman with a squint and I will admit the 
purity of the origin! No, my dear Lady Lorrimer, we 
need be neither pious nor hypocritical. We need only 
admit, like sensible people of the world, that men and 
women are largely influenced by beauty in the first in- 
stance, and that many an influence for good has sprung 
from — ^well, from quite material sources.^^ 

Katherine had no reply to make as the Duchess paused. 
The latter, indeed, was becoming more and more sur- 
prised at herself. She had mentally rehearsed her part 
in the carriage on her way to Berkeley Square, and now 
she found herself taking an altogether different attitude 
from that which she had intended to assume. For some 
reason Katherine was more approachable than she had ex- 
pected would be the case, but yet the Duchess was by no 
means sure what impression she had made upon her. 

Suddenly Lady Lorrimer rose from her chair and came 
and stood beside her. 

^TVTien did you see Mr. Latimer last?*' she asked 
abruptly. 

The Duchess started. "Oh, not for two or three days,*' 
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she replied. ''Indeed^ not since the news of his refusal to 
accept this post became known. The Duke is very much 
vexed with him — ^very much hurt, I may say. He and I 
had set our hearts upon Bonald taking up this appoint- 
ment, and I may tell yon in confidence. Lady Lorrimer, 
that we had arranged to remove any financial difficulties 
which might have stood in the way. We have no children 
to come after ns, nobody but ourselves to think of, 
and '' 

'TTes,*' said Eatherine gently, '1 know. Duchess.'' 

The Duchess looked at her quickly. 'TTou know?" she 
exclaimed, '^ut from whom could you know it? The 
Duke's offer was made in strict confidence." 

Eatherine smiled. ^^Mr. Latimer was here scarcely an 
hour ago," she said. "He came to tell me of the appoint- 
ment which had been offered him, and of his refusal of it." 

The Duchess's face flushed suddenly and she got up 
from her chair with unaccustomed alacrity. 

"And no doubt he told you his reasons for refusing it," 
she said, and her voice trembled with an anger she scarcely 
attempted to conceal. 

'TTes, he told me his reasons. They did not strike me 
as being worthy of consideration, however." 

The Duchess looked at her fixedly. 

"Not worthy of consideration?" she repeated, "and you 
told him so?" 

^Tes, I told him so. He had asked for my advice, you 

''Ah^ jonr advice!" 
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Elatherine coloured a little. ^'I advised him to recon- 
sider his refusal/' she said quietly, ^'for the sake of his 
career, and for his wife's sake ^" 

The Duchess of Cheshire took her hand and held it for 
a moment in silence. 

*'And for your own sake?'' she asked in a low voice. 

Katherine Lorrimer raised her head proudly and looked 
down into the other's eyes. 

"And my husband quite agreed with me," she con- 
tinued. "Mr. Latimer left us shortly before you arrived." 

"Sir Henry?" exclaimed the Duchess, and her face be- 
trayed her astonishment. 

'Tily husband quite agreed with me," repeated Kath- 
erine. "No doubt," she added, with a slight laugh, "Mr. 
Latimer has by this time persuaded himself that my advice 
was good. After all, it was practical, and practical advice 
is always useful, is it not?" 

"Useful — ^yes," the Duchess said, trying her best to fall 
in with Katherine's vein, '1)ut not always palatable." 

"Oh, but to an ambitious man everything must be 
palatable which tends to further his success," returned 
Lady Lorrimer, "and I think we agreed, did we not. 
Duchess, that Mr. Latimer was, before everything, am- 
bitious?" 

The Duchess did not answer. She was looking curi- 
ously at Katherine — studjring her, in fact. 

^H wonder," she said presently, as though speaking to 
herself, "why I did not come to you before? It was a 
great mistake on my part." 
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'It would have been a mnch greater mistake if yon had 
come to me before/' returned Eatherine. '^f yon remem- 
ber^; Duchess^ you sent Lady Banff. It was not a success/' 

"I sent Millicent Banff?" exclaimed the Duchess. "I 
most certainly never did anything of the kind !" 

**0h, not to me personally, but to my husband, which 
was the same thing/' continued Eatherine, '^though no 
doubt you thought it wasn't. But that doesn't matter 
now," she added. 'TTou were quite right. You imagined I 
did not imderstand what I was doing — ^that I did not, as 
you told me a little while ago, understand myself; and so 
you thought you would give me a hint, through my hua* 
band. Well, I resented it, that hint. All the same, yon 
were right. I know now that you were right, but," and 
here her voice shook a little, ''it was not necessary to at- 
tempt to make mischief between me and my husband." 

The Duchess drew back from her a little. 

"I have no idea what you mean," she said stiffly. "The 
mischief, if there is any mischief, has been of the world's 
making, not of mine. But, Lady Lorrimer, the world sel- 
dom makes mischief unless it is provided with the ma- 
terial." 

"In this instance, however, the world provided the ma- 
terial for itself," Katherine returned. "Mr. Latimer's 
friends," she continued, "who were so alarmed lest he 
should fall under my influence, might have dispensed with 
sending anonymous letters to my husband containing state- 
ments which were absolutely false." 

The Duchess of Cheshire looked at her in bewilderment. 
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"My dear Lady Lorrimer/' she said at length, '*I can 
only say again that I have no idea what you mean. As 
to Sir Henry Lorrimer's correspondence, anonymous or 
otherwise, you can hardly expect me to take much interest 
in it. I do not, of course, suppose you mean to imply that 
I, or any friend of mine, caused these anonymous letters 
to be sent to your husband.'* 

She spoke with a certain quiet dignity which she knew 
very well how to assume when occasion required; for, with 
all her contempt for forms and ceremonies, the Duchess 
of Cheshire was grande dame to her fingers' ends. With 
the blood that ran in her veins she could not be anything 
else, even had she happened to be a daily governess in- 
stead of a duchess. 

And Katherine responded instantly to the call. She 
made a slight gesture of contempt. 

"Had I any such thought in my head,'' she said, "I 
should scarcely have sent word that I was at home to you. 
Duchess." 

The Duchess glanced at her. 

"No," she observed. "I should imagine that you would 
not. Well, then," she continued, smiling, "as I am not a 
suspected person, may I enquire further about the let- 
ters? Or, perhaps, to do so would be indiscreet. After 
all, if your husband and you are sensible, you will neither 
of you take any notice of them." 

Katherine smiled. "We don't," she replied briefly. "All 
the same," she added, "they distressed Henry terribly. 
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and for months he never told me of them. When I knew 
about them^ I was furious/' 

The Duchess sat down again. It was the first time she 
had ever known Lady Lorrimer to allude to her husband 
by his Christian name^ and she wished to hear more. 

"Sir Henry Lorrimer's wife," she said to herself, "is 
actually becoming human ! I'm not sure, but I think, yes, 
I really think that I am beginning to understand her. 
But what in the world has done it?" 

Her soliloquy was incoherent, but then her soliloquies 
generally were so, in contrast, indeed, with her utterances 
to others. 

"I would rather you knew," continued Elatherine Lor- 
rimer a little hurriedly. "Somebody — some woman I 
should say from the handwriting — sent Henry two anony- 
mous letters. The first informed him that his wife was 
in the habit of meeting one of his colleagues in the House 
of Commons in unfrequented parts of Kensington Oar- 
dens and other resorts ^" 

The Duchess uttered a sudden exclamation. "Go on, 
please," she said, as Katherine stopped speaking; "I was 
surprised, that is all. I will explain why afterwards. What 
did the second letter contain?" 

Katherine laughed abruptly. "Friendly warnings," she 
replied, "and the writer's hopes that my husband would 
avail him of the law in order to protect his honour from 
further outrage, or sentiments to that effect." 

The Duchess leaned forward in her chair. 



"Tell me/* she said eagerly — ^'Vere both these letters 
in the same handwriting?*' 

'TTes, both/* 

'TThat an in — ^inconceivable fool!** the Duchess ejac- 
ulated, with a rapid substitution of terms. 

Katherine gazed at her in astonishment. 

"Do you mean to say that you know who wrote them?** 
she asked. 

"I should very much like to see the letters,** said the 
Duchess, ignoring the question. 

Katherine considered for a moment. "Henry has them 
still, I believe,** she said. He meant to bum them, but I 
begged him not to do so. I should think he could have no 
objection to your seeing them, when he knows that I have 
told you their contents.** 

"After all,** observed the Duchess meditatively, "it is 
not wise to choose Kensington Gardens to sit in on a fine 
afternoon, if one wishes to be unobserved. So many peo- 
ple one knows walk across them. Battersea Park, now, or 
even Eegenfs Park ^** 

Katherine interrupted her. "That is the disgraceful 
part of the whole thing !** she exclaimed indignantly. "A 
particle of truth is made the foundation of a whole fabric 
of lies. By a pure accident I did on one occasion meet Mr. 
Latimer in Kensington Gardens, and we sat down and 
talked for a few minutes, but certainly not in a sequestered 
place. My carriage was waiting for me a hundred yards 
away.** 

'TTes,** said the Duchess quietly, "I know.** 
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"But how did you know? unless, indeed, Mr. Latimer 
told you. There was certainly no reason why he should 
not tell you, only I should have thought the matter too 
unimportant.*' 

"It was not unimportant to somebody who saw you, 
however,*' the Duchess replied. "Oddly enough,'* she 
added, *Tialf London seemed to know of your conversa- 
tion with Ronald in Kensington Gardens, and I was among 
the half. As I say, somebody, whom neither of you noticed, 
saw you." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Elatherine, as if a sudden light had 
dawned upon her. 

"Exactly," the Duchess observed. "That," she added, 
"is why I should like to see the letters. I might recog- 
nise the writing, you know." 

"I will send them to you," said Elatherine — ^^that is to 

say, if Henry will let me do so Oh," she broke off 

suddenly, *Tiere he is. Duchess ! I left him in my sitting- 
room." 

The Duchess turned roimd hastily as Katherine spoke, 
and saw Sir Henry slowly feeling his way across the 
further of the two drawing-rooms. 

"Shall I go?" she asked quickly. "Sir Henry may not 
wish to see a visitor," and she got up from her chair as 
though to move towards the door, but Katherine laid her 
hand upon her arm. 

"No," she said, "please stay," and, turning, she crossed 
the room to her husband. 

He had halted in the doorway between the two drawing- 
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roomSj and was stretching out his hands in front of him 
as though to ascertain whether the doors were open or 
shut. 

Eatherine took his arm gently^ and guided him toward^ 
the Duchess, who stood watching them in silence. She 
was struck by the look of solicitude on Lady Lorrimer's 
face. 

"Good Heavens!^' she thought. 'Is it pity, or love — 
which ? Anyhow, it doesn't matter very much, since they 
are akin, we are told.'' 

She advanced towards them and took Sir Henry's hand. 

"Lady Lorrimer and I have been having a long talk,*' 
she said, easily. "I am afraid you must have got tired of 
waiting for her to return to you. Sir Henry. But I think 
we have settled all our business — ^very satisfactorily, have 
we not ?'* she added, addressing Blatherine. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer turned from one to the other hesi- 
tatingly. "I am glad it has been settled satisfactorily. 
Duchess," he said. His eyes searched his wife's face 
anxiously, as though longing to read its expression. 

There was a silence between the three for a moment or 
two, a silence which Katherine was the first to break. 

*^e both of us know the object of the Duchess's visit,'* 
she began, looking at her husband as she spoke. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer nodded, and the Duchess of Che* 
shire looked, as, indeed, she f elt> considerably surprised. 

That Sir Henry and his wife were on very different 
terms from those which she had heard existed between 
them she had already realised, but she had not been pre- 
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pared for so complete an underBtandiiig as Kafherine's 
words implied. 

Nevertheless, the tact of which she was fully possessed, 
though she did not always trouble herself to exercise it, 
came to her assistance at a moment when explanations 
seemed to be imminent — explanations which could only 
be as uncomfortable as they were unnecessary. 

"As Sir Henry knows it," she said, with a smile, *'and 
as that object has been gained and a misunderstanding re- 
moved, there is nothing more to be said, is there?" 

Sir Henry Lorrimer groped with his hand as though he 
were searching for something, and his wife seemed to 
divine what it was he looked for, for she took his hand in 
her own. 

"No," he replied simply, "I don^t think there is any- 
thing more to be said. Duchess." 

"Henry," Elatherine said suddenly, "have you any ob- 
jection to the Duchess seeing those two letters ? — you know 
the letters I mean. I have told her about them. I — ^I 
should like her to see them." 

Sir Henry Lorrimer hesitated for a moment. Then he 
detached a small gold master-key that hung to his watch- 
chain, and gave it to her. 

"If the Duchess can spare a few minutes longer," he 
said, "she can see them now — and then — ^then I think we 
may destroy them. You know where to find them," he 
added. "They are in the despatch-box on my writing- 
table." 

When the door had closed behind Eatherine Lorrimer 
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the Duchess moved her chair nearer to that in which Sir 
Henry was sitting. 

"Sir Henry/' she said, "I never knew your wife nntil 
this afternoon/' 

Sir Henry Lorrimer smiled. 

"Neither did I," he replied briefly. 

"I wish/' continued the Duchess, "that I had done so, 
for, perhaps, if I had — ^you will not think me impertinent 
— I might have saved her, and you, much unhappiness. 
I misjudged her. I thought ^" 

Sir Henry held up his hand. 

"There is nothing more to be said. Duchess," he inter- 
rupted, with a slight smile. 

The Duchess looked at him. 

"Exactly," she replied. "I quite agree with you." 

They talked for a few minutes on indiflferent matters, 
and presently Katherine re-entered the room, carrying the 
letters in her hand. 

The Duchess took them from her and read them in 
silence, examining the handwriting attentively as she did 
BO. Then she turned to Katherine with a contemptuous 
smile. 

"Thank you," she said, shortly. "I am glad to have 
seen these. Yes — ^I know the writer, and I know the ob- 
ject with which they were written. The writing is scarcely 
disguised. Soi-disant clever people are often incredible 
fools." 

Sir Henry seemed as though he were about to speak, and 
then he checked himself with an impatient gesture. 
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'^o/' continued the Duchess, as though she understood 
what was passing in his mind; '^there is nothing more to 
be said about these, either, Sir Henry. I should advise 
you to allow me to throw them in the fire — so,'' and, suit- 
ing the action to the word, she walked to the fireplace and 
dropped the letters on to the burning coals. **There is 
something to be done, certainly,*' she added, with a dry 
laugh; 'T)ut that is my business — ^the Duke's and mine. 
Thank you, my dear," she continued to Katherine, "for 
having received me — ^and for having trusted me. I think 
we shall always understand each other in the future, shall 
we not?" And then she kissed her. 

Sir Henry accompanied her to the door of the drawing- 
room, Katherine guiding him on his other side. 

Then the Duchess slowly descended the staircase and 
got into her carriage, bidding her footman tell the coach- 
man to drive home as quickly as possible. 

And Katherine Lorrimer led her husband back throng 
the drawing-rooms into her sitting-room. 



CHAPTER XXII 

It was long past dressing-time that evening when the Duke 
of Cheshire entered his wife's room and f oimd her seated 
before her writing-table with her visiting-list open before 
her. 

The Duke eyed the bulky manuscript distrustfully. Its 
production was generally followed by consequences, and 
the associations attaching to it were disagreeable to him. 

*T hope, Louisa,*' he said gloomily, ^^that you are not 
contemplating giving a party.*' 

The Duchess, pen in hand, looked up. 

"No,** she replied, 'TE am about to reduce the number 
of my acquaintances — ^and of yours.'* 

The Duke glanced over her shoulder and saw that she 
was well advanced among the B's. 

'^lake, Blandford," she continued, running down the 
column with the point of her pen ; "ah. Blarney," and she 
dipped the pen into the inkstand resolutely. 

'^r. and Lady Louisa Blarney, Miss Blarney," she read 
out slowly; then she drew a straight, imf altering line 
through the names, and, leaning back in her chair, looked 
at her husband. 
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The Duke looked perplexed, but at the same time re- 
lieved. It was evident that Louisa was not going to send 
out cards for a party. 

'^Have they changed their address?** he asked. 

"No/* replied the Duchess, ''but I have no desire to con- 
tinue Lady Louisa Blame/s acquaintance, nor that of her 
daughter, and, naturaUy, Blarney pere must be struck off 
my list as well. Has Bonald been here?** she added 
abruptly. 

The Duke's attention was immediately distracted. If 
somebody had to be struck off his wife's visiting-list he 
was very well content that it should be the Blarneys. 

'That is just what I have been wanting to see you 
about," he answered briskly, rubbing his hands. "Yes, 
Eonald has been here. He came very soon after you went 
out. I must say, Louisa, he was most sensible in all he 
said — most sensible !'' 

"What did he say?'* asked the Duchess tranquilly. 

"Oh, well, he gave me to understand that he had recon- 
sidered his refusal. He said that if the Government really 
believed him to be the proper person to succeed Peebles, 
he would not persist in refusing." 

"And he said nothing about his reasons for not having 
accepted in the first instance?" 

"Not a word. I was very diplomatic, Louisa. I did not 
allude to his refusal. Indeed, I am not sure whether he 
knew I was aware of it. All I did say to him was, that 
we — ^you and I — ^very much hoped he would take the ap- 
pointment; and that, if he did, he would find any pecu- 
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niary objections which might be in his way satisfactorily 
disposed of/' 

The Duchess nodded approvingly. Matters were cer- 
tainly arranging themselves more simply than she had 
dared to expect, and Augustus appeared really to have dis- 
played considerable discretion. To be sure, she reflected, 
this discretion was the result of his ignorance as to the 
real state of affairs. The more she dwelt upon this fact, 
the more convinced she felt that it would be far wiser 
that Augustus should remain in his ignorance. 

After all. Sir Henry Lorrimer had declared that there 
was nothing more to be said; and the Duchess told her- 
self that Sir Henry Lorrimer throughout the whole busi- 
ness had taken a line which was not only dignified but also 
thoroughly sensible. There could be no question now but 
that Bonald would take up the appointment offered to 
him without raising any further difficulties. For at least 
five years he would be well out of the Lorrimers' way, and 
in the meantime be adding to the political distinction 
which he had already gained at home, while Eachel would 
have a chance of recovering her dominion over her hus- 
band, which she had so nearly lost. 

There was one thing, however, that the Duchess of Che- 
shire mentally resolved that nothing would induce her to 
do, and that was, to forgive Lady Louisa Blarney. She 
had instantly recognised her hand-writing in the two 
anonymous letters Lady Lorrimer had shown her; for, as 
she had said to Katherine, it was scarcely disguised. Loo 
Blarney, the Duchess suspected, must have relied upon 
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the improbability of Sir Heniy ever showing the missives 
to any one familiar with her writing. As to her object in 
sending them, the Duchess had no donbt whatever. Loo 
Blarney had been fnrions at her failure to catch Bonald 
for her remaining nnmarried daughter. In the case of 
the other two, she had been successful in running down 
her men; and, when the engagements had been announced, 
had carefully impressed upon every chance acquaintance 
the number of times the fortunate aspirants to enter the 
artistic circle of the Blarney family had been refused 
before her daughters had finally consented to take com- 
passion on them. Society had laughed; it knew Loo Blar- 
ney; and the guests nudged each other when the choir sang 
the appropriate hymn beginning '^Now thank we all our 
God,** at the weddings. 

It was quite evident to the Duchess that, in revenge for 
her failure to obtain so well known and rising a man as 
Bonald for her son-in-law. Lady Louisa had determined to 
make such mischief between the Lorrimers as should re- 
sult in Sir Henry taking steps which must infallibly lead 
to a scandal, out of which Mr. Latimer could scarcely have 
escaped without injury to that reputation for moral re- 
spectability which the British public demands in its 
politicians. 

The Duchess's reflections were disturbed by her husband 
looking at his watch and announcing that it wanted but 
ten minutes to dinner-time. He was in an excellent 
humour, being, indeed, not a little pleased with biTnaelf 
at the tactful way in which he considered that he had dealt 
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with Bonald. The deference^ too, shown to him by the 
Government had gratified him, for was it not a proof that. 
However aloof he might choose to hold himself from public 
life, he was not a nonentity? 

^'Bonald is coming to see me to-morrow morning,*' he 
said to the Duchess, and then, my dear Louisa, we can talk 
the whole thing over with him, and explain to him all our 
intentions regarding money matters. I must say I am 
relieved — very much relieved. Between ourselves, Louisa, 
I have for some time been a little worried about Eonald, 
and about his wife also. Somebody told me that he was 
too much with tiie Lorrimers, and that Lady Lorrimer is 
a very dangerous woman for young men to be too much 
with.'' 

The Duchess looked uneasy. She was never quite sure 
how much Augustus heard when he went into the world, 
or how much attention he paid to what he did hear, unless 
it concerned any of his particular hobbies. 

'TTes," she replied, "I should think Lady Lorrimer was 
certainly not a safe companion for a young man — ^for very 
few young men would understand her character. For- 
tunately Sir Henry Lorrimer xmderstands it, and that is 
all which signifies." 

"I confess I have been uneasy," insisted the Duke. 
"Do you know, Louisa, I had almost begun to suspect that 
some silly entanglement was at the bottom of Bonald's 
refusal to leave England." 

"I think I can guess what you mean," the Duchess said, 
guardedly, 'T)ut so far as Lady Lorrimer is concemedj* 
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Angnfitus, yon may set your mind at rest. Yon wonld be 
doing her a great injustice if yon anspected her of any- 
thing of the kind. I have a great — a great regard for 
Lady Lorrimer^ and I hope we shall see more of her and 
Sir Henry than we have hitherto done. I am quite aware 
that there has been a good deal of gossip abont her and 
Eonald, but'' — and here the Duchess glanced at her visiir 
ing-list — ^^^the chief authors of it will not enter our houses 
again." 

The Duke suddenly recollected in what occupation he 
had found her engaged. 

^T?hat Blarney woman?" he asked disrespectfully. 

"Precisely," answered the Duchess; and then she told 
him the story of the letters sent to Sir Henry Lorrimer. 

'TTou see," she concluded, "even had I not been able 
to swear to the handwriting, the fact would remain that 
Elinor Blarney and her mother told everybody that Bonald 
and Lady Lorrimer were in such — ^well, in such intimate 
conversation together in Kensington Gardens that they 
never saw her, Elinor, pass them. I heard it at the time, 
for Loo Blarney told Millicent, and Millicent told me. 
Afterwards I heard of their having been seen together in 
other places — ^more questionable places than Kensington 
Gardens — all lies, of course — ^and if you think for a mo- 
ment, Augustus, you will see the object of the lies as 
clearly as I do." 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. 'Tlly dear," he ob- 
served, "I always told you that Lady Louisa Blarney came 
of a detestable breed. But — anonymous letters! that is 
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carrying matters a little too far ; and^ as you say^ the ac- 
quaintance had better drop. God bless me, what a vulgar 
world we live in nowadays ! Tm sorry for Blarney, though, 
for of course if you cut her I shall h^ve to cut him. 
Luckily he doesnH belong to the Travellers. After aU, 
Louisa, I needn't be supposed to know anything about it, 
need I? so, if I meet him ^* 

The' Duchess laughed. 

"No,'* she said. 'T^ou had much better be by way of 
knowing nothing about it. Probably Mr. Blarney will take 
the same line. But," she added, "I shall not know Lady 
Louisa Blarney for the future; and if she wants an ex- 
planation, I will manage to get it conveyed to her. Au- 
gustus, I must go and dress for dinner. I'm appallingly 
hungry." 



CHAPTBE XXIII 

It was high sninmer in the North Country. A wann, 
golden haze hung over the woods of Chillingley, Teiling 
the distant hills of the Lake district, and a chorus of in- 
numerable birds, hushed during the midday hours, had 
burst forth with ever-dwelling melody as the sun sank 
lower towards the western horizon. 

From the deep valley below the terraced gardens in 
front of the house rose the soft murmur of the river as 
the stream hurried between boulders of limestone, and 
beneath fern-clothed rocks on its course to the sea some 
thirty miles away. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer sat beneath the sweeping branches 
of a stately cedar-tree at the end of the grassed terrace on 
to which the windows of the library at Chillingley opened; 
and near him with a book lying open in her lap, was hiis 
wife. She had been reading to him, and her reading had 
been interrupted by the appearance of servants bringing 
out tea from the house, which they had arranged on wicker 
tables close by. 

Sir Henry Lorrimer was totally blind now. Yet he was 
laughing and talking cheerfully enough — ^far more cheer- 
fully, indeed, than he had done for months before the ac- 
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cident which had deprived him gradually bnt relentlessly 
of his eyesight. 

It was wonderful how he had recovered his interest in 
life. The deprivation of one sense seemed to have ren- 
dered the other senses more acnte^ and consequently to have 
brought him compensation for his loss. Even his garden 
had become to him a source of greater pleasure and enjoy- 
ment than it had ever been before. By and by, when the 
sun should have sunk behind the wooded heights across the 
valley, he would walk down the flights of stone steps, with 
their flanking vases glowing with the scarlet and blue of 
geraniums and lobelia, and wander among the herbaceous 
borders, every now and then stooping down and passing 
his hand gently over some flowering plant, as though the 
senses of touch and smell supplied that other sense which 
had gone from him for ever. 

And Eatherine, his almost constant companion on these 
little excursions, would wonder at the accuracy of his 
observations and criticisms; while the head-gardener, who 
was a Scotsman, regarded his occasional objections to the 
grouping of certain colours, or to the preponderance of 
one tint over another in some flower-bed, as something 
little short of uncanny in a blind man. 

Many a time, when she had first seen him touching his 
flowers and shrubs in this kind of questioning manner, 
Katherine had turned away with a choking sensation in 
her throat and a deep pity at her heart, but latterly she 
had grown accustomed to the pathos of it. Moreover, she 
had become convinced that her husband experienced a 
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pleasure almoBt identical with that which he would fed 
could he see with his eyes the Nature around him he loved 
so well. 

She had been reading aloud to him for more than an 
hour, and now they were both silently enjoying the calm 
beauty of the summer afternoon, as the lengthening 
shadows crept stealthily over the turf and up the grey 
walls of the house. The scent of honeysuckle and roses, of 
stately white lilies and humble mignonette that grew be- 
side the stone balustrade of the terrace where they were 
sitting, began to rise in the cooling air. Overhead a lazy 
procession of rooks winged its way to the woods beyond 
the river, and occasionally a harsh cry seemed to strike like 
a false note, as a heron swept down towards its evening 
fishing-grounds, with its flight so laboured in appearance, 
and yet so swift in reality. 

Katherine Lorrimer, glancing at her husband, noted the 
expression of quiet content on his face. She was scarcely 
conscious that, as she did so, a faint sigh escaped her. 

Sir Henry heard it, however, and his face clouded sud- 
denly. 

"Katherine,'* he said, turning his head towards her, 
*Qif e has become terribly monotonous for you. You must 
go away for a month or so— pay some visits and see 
some fresh faces — ^not shut yourself up with a blind 
man.^ 

Katherine looked at him and smiled. Then she re- 
membered that he could not see her smile. 

"Why do you talk nonsense?'* she said, lightly. "Have 
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I given you any reason to ihink that I am bored — ^that I 
want fresh faces ?" 

"You sighed just now/* said Sir Henry; 'T daresay you 
didn't know it— but I heard you/' 

"Did I? I daresay/* returned Katherine. "Every- 
thing is so beautiful this evening/* she added^ "and beau- 
tiful things often make one feel sad without knowing 
the reason — don't you think so ?** 

Sir Henry was silent for a moment. 

'T7e must have people here/* he said presently; 'TE am 
quite fit for it now. Indeed^ I must get accustomed to see 
strangers; it is absurd to mind. You have spoiled me, 
Katherine.** 

"So you are tired of my company, and you long for a 
change?** said Katherine, laughing. 

"Tired?** exclaimed Sir Henry, "tired? my God!** 

'TVell,** Katherine continued gravely, "if you are per- 
petually advising me to leave Chillingley, what else can 
I think?** 

Sir Henry shook his head. "You could not be so foolish 
as to think that,** he said. "But I have no right to be 
selfish, Katherine. I was selfish enough when I mar- 
ried you ** 

"Hush! It was I who was selfish then!** exclaimed 
Katherine in a low voice. 

'TTou should have married a man who could play a part 
in the world — ^not a useless log like me,** said Sir Henry. 
"I have often thought that it was a pity you didn*t come 
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acFOSB Latimer before I appeared on tiie soene. Clever 

fellow, Latimer, but he wants ballast/' 

Katherine's face flushed suddenly, and then she laughed. 

^'Oh/' she said, ''aud am I ballasts 

'TTou and he would have 'gone far,' as the Frendi say," 
proceeded Sir Henry. "At any rate, it would have been 
a better life for you than herding a blind man about a 
garden/' 

Katherine sprang up from her chair, her face quiver- 
ing with emotion. 

"Henry!" she exclaimed, "are you mad? Cannot you 
see — cannot you understand? I want nothing — no one, 
only you ! Surely you know that — ^now !" 

"I do know," he answered quietly. "You — pity me, 
Katherine — but pity is not love." 

"Is it not?" she returned. *1 do not know — ^for I do 
not pity yon, Henry." 

Sir Henry Lorrimer got up quickly and made a step 
towards her. Then he stopped, and passed his hands 
across his eyes. It was the old, despairing gesture that 
had wrung Katherine's heart when he had first learned 
that he must be blind. 

'TTou — do not pity me, Katherine," he repeated, 'then 
—what ?" 

"I did pity you," said Katherine, softly; 'Tbut now — 
well. Love is blind, they say." 
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"Capital short stories of France, written in Mr. Weyman's well-known 
vein." — Outlook, New York. 

'* . . . The tales and episodes are all so good that it is hardly fair to 
Mr. Weyman to say some are better than others." — Times, Boston. 

'* . . . About this author's stories there is a dash, and a nerve, and a 
swing, and a ' go ' that no other surpasses though he has many imitators. . . . 
The opening story, ' Flore,' is marvelously intense in plot, and its execution, 
with a play of action and incident and thrilling situation that is incessant. Every 
story in the book, for that matter, is a masterpiece." — Commercial, Buffalo. 

"The twelve stories . . . are full of that romantic charm which he has 
communicated to his more elaborate works of historical fiction. . . . His 
historical portraits are never overdone, they are always sketched with equal 
restraint and precision. The book is abundantly entertaining." 

—New York Tribune. 

" Stanley Weyman was the leader in the general revival of the historical and 
romantic novel, and he is still one of the best writers in this field. ... * In 
Kings' Byways ' are stories of different periods, but Mr. Weyman is always at 
his best when dealing with Henry of Navarre or the generation just before. In 
his hands Old France lives again, picturesque and absorbing. All these stories 
. . . are finished, artistic and gracefully told. The novelette * For the 
Cause' is probably the most powerful thing Mr. Weyman has ever written." 

—New York World. 

*• . . . Mr. Weyman's latest book, • In Kings' Byways,* is inevitably of 
the class that entertains. And that it does entertain is sufficient justification for 
its writing."— Transcript, Boston. 

•* It is unnecessary to say that these tales are worth the reading. They re- 
late with a quality that cannot be denied the highest praise, tales of love and 
war and court and highway. Not one of them is dull, not one to be passed over 
as not worthy of attention. All are dramatic, all good in form, and if one must 
be selected firom out the rest as best, * The House on the Wall ' is chosen. " 

—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kt. 
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'* It is very seldom that one runs across a historical novel the plot of which is 
so ably sustained, the characters so strongly drawn, the local color or atmosphere 
so satisfactory. . . . ' Count Hannibal ' is the strongest and most interest- 
ing novel as yet written by this popular author." — Boston Times. 

" Stanley J. Weyman has had hundreds of imitators since he wrote * A Gen- 
tleman of France,' but no man has vet surpassed him. I know of no book in 
the whole list of popular favorites that holds one's interest more intensely or 
moie continuously than * Count Hannibal ' does. And what an insistent, throat- 
gripping interest it is 1 

What is the use of hoping for a decadence of the craze for historical 
romances so long as the public is fed on books like this ? Such a story has zest 
for the most jaded palate ; nay, it can hold the interest even of a book reviewer. 
From the first page to the last there is not a moment when one's desire to finish 
the book weakens. Along with the ordinary interest of curiosity there goes that 
of a delightful and unique love story involvmg no little skill in character deline- 
ation."— Record- Herald. Chicago. 

"A spirited, tersely interesting and most vivid story of scenes and incidents 
and portrayals of various characters that lived and fought and bled in the lurid 
days that saw the massacre of St Bartholomew. . . . This is Mr. Weyman's 
most graphic and realistic novel " — Picayune, New Orleans. 

" Mr. Weyman has surpassed himself in * Count Hannibal' The scene of 
the story is laid chiefly in Paris, at the time of the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew. . . . We are made to grasp the soul of Count Hannibal and are tacitly 
asked to let its envelope take care of itself. . . . Never has Mr. Weyman 
achieved, in fact, a higher degree of verisimilitude. Count Hannibal may leave 
us breathless with his despotic methods, but he is not abnormal ; he is one of the 
Frenchmen who shared the temper which made the St. Bartholomew, and he is in- 
tensely human too . . . how the tangle of events in which he and half a 
dozen others are involved is straightened out we refrain fi:om disclosing. The 
reader who once takes up this book will want to find all this out for himself '* 

—New York Tribune. 

••A story in Mr. Weyman's best vein, with the crimson horror of St Bar- 
tholomew as an historical setting. * Count Hannibal ' is a worthy companion of 
• A Gentleman of France ' and 'The Red Cockade,' and Mr. Weyman s hand is 
as cunnin|[ as ever in fashioning a romance which will send a thrill through the 
most jaded reader and keep even a reviewer firom his bed " 

—Bookman, London. 

" The book is rapid, is absorbing, and the hero is a distinctly interesting 
character in himself, apart from his deeds of daring. " — Athen^um . 

*• Mr. Stanley Weyman's * Count Hannibal ' is fully worthy of his great repu- 
tation — ^the style is brilliant, easy and clear ; the invention of subject and the 
turns of fortune in the story surprising ; above all, the subtle painting of a man 
and a woman's heart is done with inexhaustible knowledge." — Guardian. 

" A picturesque and vigorous romance. The narrative will be followed witb 
breathless interest"— Times, London. 
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** Mr. Weyman's new romance illustrates the types and manners of fashion- 
able London society in the year X74a. In everythincf that means the revival of 
p.n historical atmosphere it is skilful, and, on the whole, just. The characters 
also are well realized. ... * Sophia ' is a decidedly interesting novel. . . . 
The tale moves swiftly, hurrying on from the town to the heath, from hatred to 
love, from imprisonment on bread and water to diamonds . . . and a dozen 
other things. Sophia, the heroine, is a bundle of girlish foolishness and charms. 
* Sophia,' uiebook, is a bundle of more or less extraordinary episodes woven 
into a story in the most beguiling manner."— New York Tribune, April, zgoo. 

** It is a good, livelv, melodramatic story of love and adventure . . . it is 
safe to say that nobody who reads the lively episode in the first chapter will 
leave the book unfinished, because there is not a moment^s break in the swift 
and dramatic narrative until the last page. . . . The dramatic sequence is 
nearly faultless.'*— Tribune, Chicago. 

** Sophia, with her mistakes, her adventures, and her final surrender; Sophia 
moving among the eighteenth century world of fashion at Vauxhall; Sophia fly- 
ing through the country roads, pursued by an adventurer, and Sophia captured 
by her husband, transport one so far from this work-a-day life that the reader 
comes back surprised to find that this prosaic world is still here after that too- 
brief excursion into the realm of fancy.'* 

—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

** The gem of the book is its description of the long coach-ride made by 
Sophia to Sir Hervey's home in Sussex, the attempt made by highwaymen to 
rob her, and her adventures at the paved ford and in the house made silent by 
smallpox, where she took refuge. This section of the story is almost as breath- 
less as Smollett. ... In the general firmness of touch, and sureness of 
historic portrayal, the book deserves high praise."— BUFFALO EXPRESS. 

** * Sophia * contains, in its earlier part, a series of incidents that is, we believe, 
the most ingenious yet planned by its author. . . . The adventure develops 
and grows, the tension increases with each page, to such an extent that the 
hackneyed adjective, * breathless,* finds an appropriate place." 

—NEW York Mail and Express. 

** ' Sophia,* his latest, is also one of his best. A delightful spirit of adventure 
hangs about the story ; something interesting happens in every chapter. The 
admirable ease of style, the smooth and natural dialogue, the perfect adjust- 
ment of events and sequences conceal all the usual obtiusive mechanism, and 
hold the curiosity of the reader throughout the development of an excellent plot 
and genuine people.**— PuBUC Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*' Those who read Mr. Stanley J. Weyman*s * Castle Inn * with delight, will 
find in his * Sophia ' an equally orilliant performance, in which they are intro- 
duced to another part of the Georgian era. . . . Mr. Weyman knows the 
eighteenth century from top to bottom, and could any time be more suitable 
fov the writer of romance ? . . . There is only one way to define the subtle 
charm and distinction of this book, and that is to say that it deserves a place on 
the book -shelf beside those dainty volumes in which Mr. Austin Dobson has em- 
balmed the very spirit of the period of the hoop and the patch, the coffee-house, 
and the sedan chair. And could Mr. Stanley Wevman ask for better company 
for his books than that ? '*— Evening Sun, New York. 

** Contains what is probably the most Ingenious and exciting situation even 
he has ever invented.^— Book Buyer, New York. 
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"... while Stella Fregelius is a wide departure in style it is one of 
the most interesting books Mr. Haggard has ever given us . . . the 
struggles of the young inventor to perfect the aerophone are only incidental to a 
story of remarkable psychological force. Queer it may be called in a sense, 
but certainly this is one of the most absorbing narratives that Mr. Haggard has 
ever written. . . ."—Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburgh. 

"... The story is full of the charm of expression that made Haggard 
so popular. It is full of human interest throughout. There is nothing dull 
about the story, and the whole world of literature will read it with interest and 
be entertained by if '—The Worcester Spy. 

" . . . It is, in fact, radically different in scheme and treatment from 
Mr. Haggard's previous stories, but for all that it bears the stamp of his genius 
and will prove fascinating to all readers. It is called a * tale of three destinies," 
and is at once mystical, philosophical, and full of * human interest* There are 
touches of humor, also, and altogether the story is worthy of Mr. Haggard." 
— Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester. 

'• . . . The story is of absorbing interest. Like most of this author's 
novels the style is brilliant, easy, and clear. The narrative will of necessity be 
followed with breathless interest from beginning to end. The plot is well con- 
structed. Mr. Haggard controls the evolution of the story with the true art that 
leaves an impression of absolute naturalness." — New York American. 

"... To give even the complete outlines of his new story . . . 
would require many columns for the simple catalogue of the varied experiences 
of the splendidly portrayed characters. The story is of absorbing interest 
Like most of this author's novels, the style is easy, brilliant, and clear." 

— Mail, Halifax, N. S., Can. 

" The main idea of this new story by one of the most daring inventors of the 
modem tale of adventure is a novel one, the enlistment of the services of science 
in the search for a knowledge of the hereafter, the employment of an instrument 
for the transmission of one of the earthly senses in the opening up of communi- 
cation with the spirit world . . . the invention which serves him in these 
pages is that of a wireless telephone, which is to call back the departed across 
the chasm. . . . Mr. Haggard has written a story that is much of a nov- 
elty from him, and, truth to tell, it is far more interesting than would be another 
tale of Jerusalem or South African wonders from his pen." 

—Mail and Express, New York. 
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'* Mr. Rider Haggard at his very best. To give an adequate idea of the story 
of ' Lysbeth * we should require many columns for the simple catalogue of the 
adventures and perils and fights and escapes which make up one of the most 
vigorous and exciting tales ever written."— The Bookman, London. 

** It is a thrilling tale of adventure and sacrifice, with a substantial love 
element and strong side lights upon the history of the people of the Netherlands 
during the period in which the masterly drawn characters move. It is told in a 
captivating style with never-flagging interest, and is by all odds the best story, 
as it will probably be the most popular, that this author has written." 

—North American, Philadelphia. 

" * Lysbeth ' is one of the most complete romances that have been written ; 
^ . • it is one of the most interesting . . • stories of the Spanish misrule 
hi the Netherlands. It includes all the elements for romantic narrative — 
nffection, peril, bravery and villainy, and each delineated with impressiveness 
that moves the reader to alternate emotions of admiration and detestation.** 

—Boston Courier. 

*' . • . May be safely called the best story of this popular writer of 
adventures. His vivid and audacious style of picturing thrilling and improb- 
able adventures is given full play. The historical background adds much to 
the interest of the story if one is not interested merely in adventures. . . . 
The illustrations of the book are numerous and excellent" 

—Boston Transcript. 

"... A novel which is well worth reading. Haggard is master of an 
inimitable style. He is a wonderful painter of battles, and the description of 
the flight with Brant's jewels down the canal and out to sea is one of the best 
descriptions of a fight ever written. *■ Lysbeth ' is a novel which sustains the 
interest from the first to the last chapter." — San Francisco Bulletin. 

" Here is a really strong piece of work, and one in which Rider Haggard 
appears on an entirely new ground. . . . The historical background is 
sufficient in itself to make a story of entrancing interest, and the two or three 
romances which have been interwoven with it make the book one of the most 
notable even among the many excellent works of recent historical fiction. The 
Spanish and the Dutch types are both true to life, and the historical setting is 
remarkably accurate and true. Rider Haggard will indeed win more lasting 
renown by his work on ' Lysbeth ' than by his wierd tales which were the talk of 
a day and then forgotten." — Living Church. 
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<* . . . The story is of absorbing interest. It is very seldom 
that one runs across an historical novel, the plot of which is so ably 
sustained. Something interesting happens in every chapter. There 
are some delightful love passages, for no novel can be considered 
perfect without a little of that The story has zest and is full of 
adventure. The style is brilliant, easy and clear. The narrative 
will be followed with breathless interest. The book is beautifully 
printed, handsomely bound, and profusely illustrated. . . ." 

— Eau Claiee Leader, Wis. 

** . . . It is one of the best books that Mr. Haggard has 
written for several years. ... It contains two or three scenes 
of uncommon strength; the arena scene, with the Christian martyrs, 
in the opening pages, the sale of Roman slave girls, near the close. 
It is not a book which can be read through in a brief half hour or 
two, and it does not permit the attention to wander. Altogether it 
is a book which deserves a wider notice." 

— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

"... there is vigor, charm, and doubtless historical value 
in the pictures which Mr. Haggard draws of dramatic events and 
splendid pageants that will never lose interest and significance to a 
world yet shaken by their influence." — Outlook, New York. 

** . . . * Pearl Maiden' must be ranked among his best 
books. It is full of adventure, of terrible dangers met on the battle- 
field and elsewhere ... is from beginning to end absorbing. 
Never has Mr. Haggard been more inventive or more skilful. His 
plot is well constructed, and he controls the evolution of the story 
with the art that leaves an impression of absolute naturalness. We 
must add a good word for the numerous illustrations by Mr. Byam 
Shaw. They are cleverly drawn with the pen, but they are even 
more to be praised for the freshness and variety with which they 
have been designed." — New York Tribune. 

*'...< Pearl Maiden ' is a more convincing story than any 
he has written about imaginary kingdoms . • . there is no 
reason why it should not rival the popularity of * She ' and * King 
Solomon's Mines,' and in any event it will be sure to find many fas- 
cinated readers. ... it is the best story Mr. Haggard has 
written in recent years." — Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
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"Crisp and clever diction, thrilling yet always possible situations, with 
strength sustained throughout, are the features of the story. It is a perfect 
romance."— Lloyds' News. 

" Fairly takes one off his feet with its crowded, impetuous, bustling succes- 
sion of events. The story is well told and holds the interest . . . The story 
while discoursing of dangerous things does it lightly and with a skillful hand." 

—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

" Makes stirring reading . , . the action takes place within three days, 
and the reader is carried along breathlessly from one chapter to another." 

— Chicago Tribune. 

" And surely it is a * Whirligig ' which Mayne Lindsay has devised, abun- 
dant in well-preserved mystery, with the proper amount of sword-play and the due 
complement of broken heads, and full of exciting yet possible situations. Mr. 
Lindsay, though comparatively a new writer, shows nothing of the amateur in 
this dashing, roystering story, which, aside from its incidents, is good in charac- 
ter drawing." — Detroit Free Press. 

" The author is a young and comparatively new writer, but has shown un- 
usual skill and ingenuity in this noveL Seldom has an author succeeded in 
crowding two days of a man's life so full of stirring, unexpected events as are 
here provided for. the hero. "—Chic ago Evening Post. 

"A sparkling, very prettily turned little romance, whimsical and pictur- 
esque." — New York Times. 

"Among stories of adventure it would be hard to match * The Whirligig/ 
... It starts in a quiet, if unconventional, way, but once fairly launched on 
the stream of narrative, the reader is carried along, in breathless, eager haste to 
the very end. It is a story to thrill the pulses and keep one on the edge of 
ardent curiosity as to what is going to turn up next"— The Beacon, Boston. 

•' There is no dozing or drowsing to be done over this novel It is a swiftly 
moving tale of breathless excitement It is drawn according to a familiar pat- 
tern ; but it has merits of its own that will compel the attention and absorbed 
interest of every reader who once takes it up. The writer is new, but should 
soon become well known and popular, if he can do this sort of thing again." 

—Philadelphia Times. 
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THE ROMMANY STONE 

By J. H. YOXALL. M. P. 
Crown 8vo, oloth, ornamental, $ 1 .50 

"A story of gypsy life and enchantment, the scene of which is laid in Eng- 
land • . . well told, having the sort of interest that awakes wonder, and 
keeps it awake."— The Outlook, New York. 

" A romance quite worthy of being classed with * Loma Doone.* " 

—Morning Leader. 

" . . : Is good beyond all caviL It is not great ; it makes no pretension 
of being great; but it will probably be alive when most of the recent ' great ' 
works are dead. There are three or four scenes that will bite deep into any 
imagination that is not adamantean proofl" — Chicago Evening Post. 

** The fascination in all that belongs to gypsy life exerts itself powerfully in 
'The Rommany Stone.' . . . The story is skillfully told, the most note- 
worthy feature being its admirable literary construction." 

—The Churchman, New York. 



THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS 

By MRS. A. SIDGWICK 
author of *• Cynthia's way," etc. 



Crown 8vo, oloth, $1.60 



. We read on to the end and find interest in every page of the book 
in the end is the best test of a story."— New York Times. 

". . . A volume of short and truly humorous tales. . . . One might 
be tempted to say that the mantle of Stockton had fedlen upon this particular 
woman, or that also owing to some atavistic freak, the very spirit of the author 
of ' Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine ' had directed the creator of the heroine of 
' The Thousand Eugenias ' in her portrayal of the luckless maiden who by no 
chance ever even stumbled upon the proper and correct and sensible thing to 
do."— Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. . 

*' . . . It deals in a vivid and picturesque way with the theft of a stock 
certificate ... the story proceeds cleverly and convincingly to a dramatic 
conclusion."— The Picayune, New Orleans. 

'* . . . Appetizing in brisk and amusing originality, the book is to be com- 
mended to those who seek pleasure through the medium of sparkling sketches 
of the lighter sides of character."— Chicago Evening Post. 
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CYNTHIA^S WAY 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 

AUTHOR OF ^THB INNES SHRINE,*' "THB ORASSHOFPERS,** 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $ 1 .50 

«* This is a tale of an heiress that is not met with every day. Cynthia Blount 
is a millionairess whose wish it is to be loved for her own sake and not for her 
material wealth. As a means to this end she takes a situation, which has been 
offered to a friend, as English governess in a German family. . . . German 
fiamily life is very intimately and faithfully depicted, and most of the characters 
are wdl drawn and interesting. * Cynthia's Way * is well worth reading." 

—Daily Chronicle. Newcastle, Eng. 

*' Thic is an unusually interesting book . . . it is so artistically handled, 
so delightfully unravelled that one forgets and forgives . . . for light, inter- 
esting literature, a joy to the traveller, this dainty book has not been surpassed 
in many moons." — Spirit of the Times, New York. 

" A delightful story of German life. . . . Altogether the story deserves 
higher praise than it is possible to give to the ruck of current fiction.*' 

—Journal, Providence, R. L 

" It is a most amusing novel . . . For the fairness of the book it would 
be unsafe to vouch, but there can be no doubt that it is entertaining. Even a 
Germanmightsmileover it"— Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

** The dialogue of the book fairly sparkles, and the light fiction of the yeai 
offers no more charming medium of pleasure." — Denver Republican. 

" This is an amusing, clever book, full of humorous scenes, a satirical under- 
standing of the lighter sides of character, done with a light touch and much 
taste." — Commercial Advbrtisbr, N. Y. 

"There are so few really bright and entertaining novels this season that 
' Cynthia's Way ' will be gladly seized upon by hungry novel readers. The style 
is very taking and amusing." — Boston Beacon. 

" This is a taking story, humorous and brisk, with a flavor of originality 
that makes it appetizing."— Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

*' A most readable story of pure tone and interesting matter • . . can be 
heartily recommended to anyone liking a wholesome tale of interesting people. '* 

—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

•• Mrs. Sidgwick's new novel, * Cynthia's Way '—her cleverest piece of work 
thus far— reminds us strongly of *■ The Benefactress.' The same fresh, vivacious, 
and femininely ironical style marks the two stories and wins upon the reader 
with irresistible beguilement No one will put down the history of Cynthia, we 
Imagine, until the last page is reached."- N. Y. Tribune. 
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THE MASTER OF GRAY 

A Tale of the Days of Mary Queen of Scots 

AUTHOR OP "MY LADY OF ORANGE," "KARL OF ERBACH," ETC. 

By H. C. BAILEY 



Crown 8vo, $1.50 



" A story of the plots against Elizabeth during the imprisonment of Mary 
Queen of Scots at Tutbury. At first one is inclined to find the talk a little over- 
subtle and the canvas overcrowded with characters, but soon the air clears, the 
action becomes sharp, the characters (and especially that of The Master of 
Gray himself; a double spy and traitor, yet most fascinating to the imagina- 
tion) stand out firmly, and one closes the book with praise for a spirited and 
even brilliant romance." — The Outlook. 

** A story of striking interest, well told, in which religious zeal and fanaticism 
form a dramatic background in the days of Knox and the Puritan reformers." 
— Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburgh. 

"... a spirited romance, excellent in color as it is in move- 
ment. . . ."—New York Tribune. 

"... Some of the scenes as portrayed by Mr. Bailey are strikingly 
dramatic and interesting. He has individual style, and yet meets the standard 
of the romantic novelist . . ." — St. Louis Republican. 

"... those who delight in work of unusual strength, and in the mani- 
festation of unusual skill, will find entertainment in Mr. Bailey's story." 

—Public Opinion. 

THE BERYL STONES 

A Novel. By MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK 

AUTHOR OF "CYNTHIA'S WAY," "THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS," ETC. 



Crown 8vo, $1.50 



•' . . . while it is unusually strong in dramatic interest, has, aside from 
this, a motive that will sustain its interest and secure its longevity far more 
securely. . . ." — Transcript, Boston. 

" Here is one of the most charming tales of the season. . . . The work 
is a lovely picture of a pure, high-spirited woman, climbing to success and hap- 
piness through circumstances which would have crushed an ordinary mortal to 
the earth." — Daily Picayune, New Orleans. 

'* . . . tells a story of English life, not remarkable, perhaps, in any 
way, but full of the quiet charm which such stories, even from authors of the 
second rank, often have when they treat of English scenes. . . ." 

—The Providence Journal, Providence, R. I. 
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KARL OF ERBACH 

A Tale of Lichtenstein and Solgau 
By H. C. BAILEY 



Crown, 8vo, cloth, oraamental, $1.50 



** This is a capital story of old Lichenstein and Solgau. • • . 
It is a vivid, pleasing romance, full of the aroma of German legend 
and war." — Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg. 

** . . . The story is well told, and is one of the best of 
recent historical novels." — Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

** There is something rare and preciously refreshing in these 
days in a hero of historical romance who is not * spilin* for a fight,* 
and we encounter just such a hero in * Karl of Erbach.' . . , Some 
notable historic figures move across its pages, and the spirited 
action carries with it a suggestion of the making of history which 
intensifies the novel's impressiveness. At the same time, espe- 
cially in the lighter sentimental aspect of the story, and in the 
delineation of such characters as the delightful Comte de Lormont 
and the charming Lady Amaryllis, the author reveals a delicacy of 
touch which insures pleasing results for the reader's satisfac- 
tion. . . . " — Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 

** . . . a rattling tale of love and war, of a stronger fibre 
and with characters more natural and human than can be said 
of most tales of its kind. . . . t But * Karl of Erbach ' is very good ; 
the action is spirited." — New York Commercial Advertiser. 

•* The story is admirably well constructed, free from extraneous 
matter and moving swiftly. The succession of incidents is rapid. 
Mr. Bailey*s men are dashmg and brave, and his women are charm- 
ing and captivating. What more could anyone want in a romance? 

— Philadelphia Press. 

«' How Karl of Erbach saves Solgau and restores the country to 
peace and plenty, and how he wins and marries the Lady Yoland is 
the matter of the tale. Mr. Bailey has style, dramatic instinct, and 
delicate feeling, and these combine to make his book distinctive and 
of far more than average interest." — Public Opinion, New York. 

*' Mr. Bailey has given us an admirable story of life in the 
provinces of Lichtenstein and Solgau, during the Thirty Years' 

War The story abounds in action that stirs the blood 

to healthy circulation. It is well planned, well written and will be 
well received." — Cleveland World. 
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LUKE DELMEGE 

Bf P. A. SHEEHAN, Parish Priest. Doneraflc, Co. Coik 

AUTHOR OF *' MT HEW CUKATB * 



Crown 8vo, $1 .60 



" This is an exceedingly powerful and absorbing book. Beginning with the 
true artistic quiet and restraint, it strengthens and broadens in power and inter- 
est until it moves on like a great procession. . . . It is a novel but it is more 
than that. It is a great sermon, a great lesson, almost a great drama. . • . 
We cordially commend ' Luke Delmege ' for its lofty purpose and thought, its 
adequate diction, and its high incentive . . . there is in it an occasionai 
touch of humor which is very welcome and which is truly Irish in its nature. 
Altogether we consider ' Luke Delmege ' the most notable religious novel that 
hasbeen written within a year. "—The Sun, Baltimore, Md. 

" One of the triumphs among the works of fiction. . . . It is an extremely 
interesting tale of Irish life, full of profound erudition, and withal replete with 
incident and pathos. "—Monitor, St. John. N. B. 

" * Luke Delmege ' is in some respects a greater accomplishment than its 
predecessor. If it has not such exuberance of humor, its theme is more vital 
and the work itself more substantial. It is a book which philosophers and se- 
rious students will enjoy almost as thoroughly as the chronic novel-reader. . . 
No other author has given us such a series of clerical portraits ... a story 
ot which Catholics may well be proud. It is of classic quality, and generations 
hence it will be read, enjoyed, and lauded as one of the masterpieces of English 
fiction/'— Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 

" This is loftier work than ' My New Curate,' and its influence will be stronger 
and grander. It is a wonderful story, with something in its passionate pleading 
for the supremacy of the mystical that recalls a mediaeval saint emerging from 
his solitude to denounce the world and to summon the few elect to the business 
of their salvation. . . . We freely pass upon the book the judgment that it 
is worthy to live with the very best we have of noble and uplifting fiction." 

—Catholic News, N. Y. 

" Father Sheehan's latest work is in many respects his best It is a more 
pretentious literary effort and a more finished work than * My New Curate. ' 
.... His characters are strong and Ufelike. All things considered * Luke 
Delmege ' is one of the best things that have been published lately." 

—Rosary Magazine, N. Y. 

" We have just read ' Luke Delmege,' and of all the books of the year, ser- 
mon or song or story, we put it first. ... In this new work he adds a nevr 
glory to his fame — a place in the hearts of his countrymen forever." 

—Freeman's Journal, N. Y. 
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THE LORD PROTECTOR 

A STORY 
By S. LEVETT YEATS 

' THE HEART OP DENISB ** ETC 



WJth Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $ 1 .60 



In this story the author has taken a new departure and has portrayed as his 
central character one of the most striking figures in English history. The picture 
of Cromwell differs somewhat from the ordinarily accepted estimate of the Pro- 
tector, and is an interesting one from that point of view. Other great figures of 
the time are necessarily brought into the story, which has its love interest in the 
fortunes of the heiress of Coombe Royal. 

" . . • This is an interesting tale . . . dramatic and even tragic, but 
there are some humorous touches here and there, and the tone throughout is 
rendered the more attractive through the author's skill in handling the sylvan 
charms of the countryside in OldEngland." — New York Tribune. 

*' A really good story of love and adventure in the days of the Cavalier and 
Roundheads. • . • There is dash, spirit and charm in the story that makes 
it thoroughly readable."— Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg. 

" An excellent story . . .'—Commercial, Buffalo. 

** . . . Is an exceedingly interesting romance. . . . The story is well 
told, contains sufficient of romance, adventure and daring to hold the keenest 
interest throughout. The book deserves a prominent place in the estimation of 
lovers of historic romance."— Daily World, Cleveland. 

". . , It is an interesting story from first page to last, moreover a 
wholesome one which no one need hesitate to recommend." 

—Herald, Oneonta, N. Y. 

". . . The book is well worth reading and holds the interest of the 
reader from beginning to end . . ."—American, Baltimore. 

"... There is action on every page of the book ; love, fighting, and some 
very good humor. The author has a most pleasant style, and wastes no words 
in the telling of his story, which will interest all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. It is a book full of enjoyment."— Nashville American. 

" There is the same vividness of conception and interesting historical detail 
that have marked the earlier work of this author."-THE Dial, Chicago. 
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THE CHEVALIER D*AURIAC. 

A ROMANCE. 
By S. LEVETT YEATS. 

AVTROS or **THB HOMOUK OP BAYKLU,** BTC, BI& 

1 2mo, oloth, ornamental, 9 1 .25. 



"TIm rtory h full of acdon, it b sKve Inns cover to cover, and b ao eompaet widi flkaStL 
mg advontore that there b no room for a dull page. The chevalier tdb hb own stnnr, but 
he b the moat charming of ^[oiats. He wins our eympathies from the outset by hb bosrish 
naivete, hb downright manhneas and b rav e ry. . . . Not only has Mr. Yeats written aa 
excellent tale of adventure, but he has shown a dose stud^ of character which does not bor- 
row merely from the trappings of historical actors, but which denotes a keen knowledge of 
human nature, and a shrewd mnght into the workings of human motives. . . . Tba 
fashion of the period b kept well in mind, the s^rb of writing has just that toudi of old- 
fashioned f cmnality which serves to veil the past nom the present, and to^ throw the lighta 
and shadows into a harmony of tone. . . . The work has literarv quality of a gcnoina 
sort in it, which raises it above a numerous host d its fellows in kind. 

^Bookman, Nbw Yonc 

"... A story of Huguenot days, biim full oi action that takes shape in plotL stid- 
den surprises, fierce encounters, and cunmng intrigues. The author b so saturated wim the 
times ot which he writes that the story b realism itsell . . . The story b brilliant and 



thrilling, and whoever sits down to give it attention will reach the last page with regret.' 

— GLor- " 



"... A tale of more than usual interest and of i ^ 

The characters and scenes in a sense seem far removed, jret mev five In our t 

conte mp oraneous through the skill and philosophic treatment ot the author. Those i 

women seem akin to us; they are flesh and blood, and are impelled by human motives as wo 
are. One cannot follow the fortunes of thb hero without feehng refrohed and benefited.** 

— Globb-Dbmocrat, St. Louis. 

" A book that mav be recommended to all those who appredate a good, hearty, rolliddag 
story of adventure, with lots of fierce fighting and a proper proportion of love-makmg. . . . 
There b in hb novd no more hbtory than b necessary, and no tedious detail ; it b a story 
inspired by, but not slavishly followmg, hbtory. . . . The book b full of inddent, and 
frmn the first chapter to the last the action never flags. . . . In the Chevalier the author 
has concdved a ssrmpathetic character, for d' Auriac b more human and less of a puppet than 
most heroes of hbtoncal noveb, and conaequentiy there are few readers who will not find en- 
joyment in the story of hb thrilling adventures. . . . Thb book shotdd be read by aE 
wno love a good story of adventures. There b not a dull page in it." — ^Nbw Yokk Sun. 

"A cajntal story of the Dumas- Weyman order. . The first chapters bring one 

right into ue thick of the story, and from thence on the interest b unflagging. The CAeva^ 
lier himself b an admirably studied character, whose straightforwardness and rimplidty, 
bravery, and impulsive ana reckless chivalry, win the reader^s mipathy. D'Auriac has 
sometmng of the mtense vitality of Dumas's heroes, and the delightful unprobabilities through 
wluch he passes so invindbly have a certain human quality which renders them akin to our 
day. Mr. Levett Yeats has done better in thb bode than m anything ebe he has written." 

— PiCAVUHB, New Orleans. 

"The interest in the story does not laf for an instant; all b life and actbn. The pict> 
uresque hbtorical setting b admirablv painted, and the characters are skilfully drawn, espe- 
dally that of the king, a true monarch, a brave soldier, and a gentieman. The Chevalier b 
the tjrpical hero of romance, fearinjgf nothing save a stain on his honor, and with such a hero 
there can not but be vigor and exatement in every page of the story." 

— Mail and Expsbss, New York. 

"As a story of adventure, pore and shnple, after the type originally seen in Dumas's 
'Three Mnsketeen,' the book u well worthy of high prabe.'^— Outlook, New Yokk. 

" We find an the fascination of mediaeval France, which have made Mr. Weyman's stories 
such general favorites. . . . We do not see how any intelligent reader can take it up 
without keen enjoyment "^Living Chuxch, Chicago. 
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By THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL 

By ARNOLD DAVENPORT 



With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed 
Crown, 8to, cloth, ornamental, $1.50 

" • . . The merits of the book are the carefnl details of 
ancient life and dress, manners, and customs; the swift onward 
movement of the narrative, the breathless ness of conflict, the 
illusion of reality that conveys a thrill of suspense, even in the face 
of palpable absurdities. And beyond a doubt the character of 
Jezebel, as an incarnation of feminine evil, is somewhat more than 
cleverly drawn. To a certain degree she is a creation, a novel bit 
of character painting."— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

** The novel is exciting, is strongly written • . . . 

The story of the infamous Queen Jezebel furnishes the materials for 

a dramatic narrative of unusual strength " 

— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

<* . . . The romance is interesting in plot and is replete with 
action." — Baltimore American. 

"... There is a wealth of imagery in the story and a well- 
sustained plot keeps the reader interested to the end. . . ." 

— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

<* A fascinating tale of the days of Queen Jezebel, in which the 
great queen is portrayed with strength and vividness. The in- 
trigues carried on by her form the thrilling interest which relaxes 
hardly a paragraph throughout. . . ." 

— Church Review, Hartford, Ct. 

<' . . . must be classed as a notable and forceful novel. The 
plot is woven about the insurrection which resulted in the proclama- 
tion as King of Israel of Jehu, son of Nimshi, and the killing of 
King Jehoram and Jezebel, the * Lady of Enchantment' and of dark 
deeds. . . . Plots and counterplots, giving rise to numerous 
tense and dramatic situations. . . ." — New York Times. 

'* The narrative is interesting, dramatic and full of 

information concerning the lives of the people who dwelt immedi- 
ately under the shadow of Divine law." 

— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

'* • . . an unusually striking novel, and it presents the his- 
toric scenes to the reader in a very impressive manner. ..." 

.« — Literary World, Boston. 

•* . . . an entertaining and instructive story of the reign of 
Jehoram and Jezebel, and of their downfall at the hands of Jehu." 

— Review op Reviews, New York. 
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By EDNA LYALL 
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" The days when England was rent with civil war, when Puritan and Cava- 
lier fought for Parliament and King ; when Cromwell's Roundheads struggled 
heroically against the lawless Charles and finally won— this is the period chosen 
for this splendid story . . . while of necessity there is abundance of war, the 
story is, above all, one of love — tried and triumphant . . . Finely written, 
full of striking pictures of men and events. 

The book is full of people with whom each of us is familiar through reading 
history, and every one of them is drawn with rare fidelity to truth. The tale 
should have a hearty welcome from all classes of readers." 

—Nashville American. 

" The romance . . . the familiar one of a Royalist maiden and a Puritan 
iover who espoused the cause of the people . . . is of deep interest and the 
story thrills with the excitement of conflicts and adventures, mingled with the 
gentle influences of love. 

The book is pleasing in all respects, and the story is exceedingly weU told^ 
holding interest to the end."— Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 

*' This story of 532 pages is one which will win its thousands of readers, as a 
story of love and trial, war and separation, must when handled with the skill 
which this author's training has given her."— Mail and Express, N. Y. 

" It has much historic interest ... A pretty romance holds the reader's 
interest all through the book. The hero is a Puritan, while the girl he loves, 
Hilary, as sweet and wilful and true a maid as could have been found in those 
stormy times, is a bishop's niece and therefore a Royalist in all her sympathies. 
There are strong dramatic scenes in the book— the battlefield and the political 
intrigue of court life are portrayed and also the religious strife existing at the 
time. The bigotry of the Church and the fanaticism of many of the Puritans is 
well portrayed. The book, like all that this author has written, is interesting 
and wholesome."— Republican, Denver, Col. 

"The story is clean, pure and wholesome, has plenty of adventure and a 
goodly amount of love-making, and is written in an easy, pleasant strain thai 
makes it an entertaining book. "—Baltimore American. 

"Is well worth the reading."— Churchman, N. Y. 

" The high moral tone of the book and its historical accuracy will commend 
it to the better class of novel readers."— Congregation alist. Boston. 

**The latest book by Edna Lyall may safely be said to be one of the best of 
recent historical novels."— Boston Transcript. 
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ONE OF OURSELVES 

By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD 

AUTHOR OF •• THE BABY's GRANDMOTHER," " LEDDY MARGET," ETC, ET& 
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•• Never before were better portraits made of middle-class English women 
than we find in the wives of the three bankers, Thomas, Charles, and Stephen 
Farrell ; ... is about the best novel Mrs. Walford has ever written, and as 
has already been said, her chiracters, all of them, are depicted with remarkable 
grace and virility."— Times, Boston. 

" An entertaining story with characteristic piquancy, shrewdness, and sensi- 
bility. She has ever had a special gift for the description of what may be called 
tasteful love-making." — New York Tribune. 

•• Is an amusing English story ; ... it is full of amusing incidents and 
situations." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

"There is great variety of scene and incident in the novel, and the situ- 
ations are amusing. " — Argonaut, San Francisco. 

"A very vivacious story of four orphans. . . . The conversations are 
unusually well managed. " — New England Magazine. 

•• This is a story of English life, brightly told, a little on the long side, but 
interesting and entertaining throughout Moreover, it is altogether wholesome 
reading, which is more than can be said of many stories published nowadays. 
Its lessons are good. There- is one for young girls and women, and one, too, 
for men. Much of the telling of the story is managed by conversations, and 
these, though oftentimes very amusing, are simple and natural — very different 
from the smart persiflage and elegant wit-play so much striven for by many 
writers of modern fiction. ' One of Ourselves ' is indeed on the whole a very 
likable story. There are many characters in it — some pretty ones — and these 
are all portrayed admirably. A story with so much domesticity in it, and so 
little that is stagey and melodramatic, is not far from rare." 

—Bulletin of New Books. 

" It is a remarkably good character study. The quiet adventures and pleas- 
ant happenings of the various members of the family are most interesting, and 
one enjoys the society of a wholesome group throughout the whole story." 

—Financial Record, New York. 

"A very bright social study, and the author succeeds in thoroughly arousing 
the reader's interest in the love-making of William Farrell, who, in the guise of 
an honored member of society, is a consummate scoundrel." 

—Herald, Montreal. 
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THE DISENTANGLERS 

By ANDREW LANG 



With 7 full-paffe Illustration* by H. J. Ford 
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'< . . . Original in conception and prodigiously clever In treatment 
The 'great idea' of the two impoverished young Englishmen to whom we are 
introduced in the first chapter is to organize a system of disengaging or disen- 
tangling those youths and maidens who contemplate marriage against which 
family opposition is sure to be brought. . . . This may not seem a start- 
lingly new motive, but there is novelty enough in the author's exploitation of it, 
and as he warms to his work he accomplishes things more and more bewildering 
and delightful ... if this amusing book, as amusing in substance as it is 
accomplished in style, does not win a wider popularity than anything of Mr. 
Lang's has hitherto enjoyed, we shall be very much surprised." 

—New York Tribune. 

*' . • . He shows us how two ingenious young Englishmen, aided by 
various pretty girls, set up an agency for the benefit of families. . . . Mr. 
Lang has succeeded in achieving both unity of theme, and variety of adventure, 
while each of the amusing episodes is enlivened by a humor as plajrful as it is 
delicate."— San Francisco Call. 

** One of the most amusing books of the season. The volume is a capital 
one to take up at odd moments."— The Living Age, Boston. 

'* . . • The plot of Mr. Lang's story is original and is developed in the 
inimitable way which belongs to that entertaining writer. It is really an en- 
joyable story. . . . It is a new line of fiction for Mr. Lang, and he has 
combined humor, fantasy, and a study of society's methods in a very clever 
production."— Herald, Grand Rapids. Mich. 

" Not only literature and love, but wireless telegraphy, submarine vessels, 
seizing a woman for a vast ransom, and, in truth, everything else one has heard 
of in these latter days is at least touched in ' The Disentanglers.' There is a 
subtle flattery about the book, too ; Mr. Lang trusts his reader's brains ; he 
expresses himself in hints, not in surgical operations."— New York Times. 

**' The Disentanglers ' is not only a novel that possesses the merit of origin- 
ality, but contains a series of parodies of some of the popular novelists of the 
day that are most admirable. More excellent fooling or better high-class com- 
edy has rarely been brought together in a single volume." 

—Journal, Chicago. 

•• . . . It is a merry collection of merry tales. . . . All in all, Mr. 
Tung's book is highly amusing, and it will doubtless add not a little to the gay- 
cty of the British literary nation."— Transcript, Boston. 
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" Richard Bagot's fiction has always striking qualities, and his latest novel, 
' Donna Diana,' is by far his best ... as a story it is sure of success.*' 

—The Living Age, Boston. 

•• The story is well told, full of color and vivid scene.*' 

—St. Louis Republic. 

** Whether Mr. Richard Bagot has really penetrated the recesses of Roman 
Catholic consciousness we may not know, but certainly if what he writes is not 
true, it has a marvelous appearance of it. . . . Of the story, as a story, we 
have space to say only that it is well told, and holds the interest for its own sake 
unflagging to the end."— Churchman, New York. 

" A brilliant and charming romance." — Scotsman. 

"... A Roman story with a vigorous and powerful setting and an 
abundance of plot and intrigue. It is a mighty good story, well told, and there 
are very few books of this season that will have as large and delighted a circle 
of readers."— Herald, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

"... Equals Marion Crawford's books in the capable and certain 
handling of his characters in the picturesque but tortuous highways of the 
Roman world of to-day. He gives a detailed view of the domestic customs and 
social life of the aristocracy and tells at the same time an absorbing love story." 

— Item, Philadelphia, Pa. 

" . . . It is an absorbing story, containing a constant conflict between 
bigotry and open-mindedness, between evil and good. Mr. Bagot takes his 
readers into the homes of his Roman friends, and with much care and detail 
describes their domestic and social life, such as is rarely given to a foreigner to 
observe." — Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"... There is not a particle of let-up in interest from cover to cover. 
As one enters the city gates via the first chapter, he is loth to quit the interest- 
ing company of friendships he makes, both secular and churchly, until he knows, 
as far as the author reveals it, the destiny of each of the personages who par- 
ticipate in the making of a capital story." — Transcript, Boston. 

** . . . Mr. Bagot's substantial knowledge of Roman life has contributed 
a great deal toward giving vitality to the social groups depicted in the pages of 
*■ Donna Diana,' and there is much else that gives the romance considerable 
human and artistic effect "—Baltimore Sun. 
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*' Quaint humor of the richest quality is written in the pages of Mrs. Blun- 
dell's new book. . . . When two great and well-to-do cousins plan the 
welfare of their names needs the marriage of their children, the trouble begins. 
No one has yet shown greater skill than our author in weaving the green and 
gold pattern of young life. The growth of these two young people from child- 
hood, the betrothal, the almost necessary hitch in affiurs, for such is human 
nature, the very natural solution, Mrs. Blundell has made delightful, humorous, 
and wholly artistic. It is the finest of character drawing, for the men and women 
are not too proud to be human, nor bad enough to be uncompanionable. " 

—Living Church, Milwaukee. 

" A real treat is in store for the readers of * The Manor Farm.' . . . It is 
a naive and picturesque story of English country life, with just enough dialect 
to show that the people are genuine country folk." 

—Churchman, New York. 

** , , . A delightful story, told in a delightful way. It is what you may 
call a complete story . . . giving you quaint, rich and wholesome descrip- 
tion of men and things on an English farm. It is one of the few novels of the 
year worth passing around the family — or, perhaps, better yet, reading in the 
assembled family. "—Unity, Chicago, III 

'* Wholesome and sweet as the scent of growing clover is the atmosphere of 
this charming pastoral tale of English yeoman life. Written in the easiest and 
most unaffected style it narrates with much animation and humor the fortunes 
of two branches of a certain family of farmer folk. . . . The * love interest * is 
as artless and innocent as it is engaging."— Independent, New York. 

" A pretty rustic love story . . . The story is thoroughly readable and 
clean."— New York Sun. 

" . . . The story is excellently written. The English peasants who figure 
in it speak an odd local dialect that gives originality, never unnaturalness to the 
style ... the story ends pleasantly, as such an idyl should. The book 
rings true, and deserves a cordial reception."— Record-Herald, Chicago. 

" This is a wholesome romance of the Dorsetshire country. It concerns the 
endeavors of two farmer cousins to bring about the marriage of their son and 
daughter for the welfare of the old manor farm. The plot, which is a simple one, 
is developed with naturalness and humor . . . her pictures of the homely 
life among the farms and dairies are delightful" — ^The Outlook, New York. 
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•• Is an altogether delightful story. ... If more of such norels were 
written, pure, wholesome and bracing, redolent of everything that is pleasant 
to the senses, the world would be all the better."— Bristol Mercury. 

•• An idyll of Dorsetshire life, as natural and fresh and wholesome as the old 
stone dairy in which some of the scenes take place. . . . The book is redo- 
lent of the charm of English country life, pure and sweet, as it were, with the 
scent of the gorse and the breath of the kine, of all things that are wholesome 
andhomely and good. "—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

•• One of the most charming of recently published works of fiction. . . . 
The plot has an appetizing freshness about it. and more than once the unexpected 
happens."— Chicago Evening Post. 

** Here is a story of life in rural England well worth reading, because of the 
curious social conditions it describes, and yet these, though well set forth, are 
only incidental to the main theme, which is a delightful study, involving much 
humor and no tragedy, of the belated coming of love to an earnest, wiirm- 
hearted woman. It is brightly, lightly done, and yet holds the attention and 
contains sufficient to provoke thought.*' — Public Ledger, Phila. 

"A truly delightful bucolic comedy. The theme might almost be called 
farcial, but the treatment is delicate, quaint and graceful. Old Isaac, the rustic 
bachelor who narrowly escapes matrimony from a sense of duty, is a Dorset- 
shire original and deserves to rank with the best rustics of Hardy, Blackmore, 
and Philpotts. The story is prettily told and is wholesomely amusing. Mrs. 
Blundell is always careful in her literary workmanship ; this tale will add to the 
popular appreciation of her work." — Outlook, N. Y. 

" An altogether charming tale. . . . There is not a dull page in It, and 
there are continuous pages and chapters of the brightest humor." 

— Living Church, Milwaukee. 

" A beautiful little story. One is at a loss for an epithet adequate to its 
charm, its simplicity, its humor, its truth." — Brooklyn Eagle. 

•• A bright little pastoral comedy. . . . The widow is a rare combination 
of business sense and sentiment, a combination which insures her both prosper- 
ity and happiness. Reversing the usual order of love and life she postpones 
romance until she is able to entertain her Prince Charming in truly royal style. 
The sly efforts of one Isaac Sharpe to rid himself of the burden of matrimony 
are genuinely amusing."— Public Opinion, N. Y. 
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"... This year has seen several attempts to produce a real ' musical 
novel ' That of Mrs. Francis is one of the best, it is a pretty story and one 
which will give no little inspiration among students in the reading. . . . 
In * Christian Thai ' the characters are such as we all know and can well under- 
stand. . . . It is, although a musical novel, very human." 

—Musical Life, New York. 

"... We have seldom read anything more charming than are parts, 
at least, of this picture of artistic, semi-Bohemian life in Germany ; she has 
caught the very spirit of it, she makes one feel it all — ^the frank good-<:omrade- 
ship, the bubbling enthusiasm for art, the childlike disregard for conventional- 
ities. And the characters are delightfully drawn, too, with delicate yet incisive 
touches. . . ." — Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

"... The temperament that goes with great artistic genius is well 
displayed in the h jro. As a story we are glad to say that the interest steadily 
heightens to the end, and that the book contains pathos, sentiment, humor, and 
the other characteristics demanded by a readable work in fiction.. . . ." 

—The 6tude. 

" . . . It is nevertheless one of the most readable of Mrs. Francis Blun- 
dell's (M. E. Francis') novels. It centers in musical circles, in the love affair of 
a young musical genius, * Christian Thai ' of foreign origin, and a young Eng- 
lish girl whom he meets at a German health resort . . . This is a very 
good companion for one's resting hours.'' — Chicago Record-Herald. 

** An interesting novel in which love, music, and human weakness, and the 
waywardness of woman are strangely and cleverly blended. Each chapter is 
headlined with a bar of music and the entire story is keyed to respond to the 
musical theme. Dramatic and absorbing.'* 

— Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

*' . . . There is a fascination about the tale which will hold the reader." 

—Picayune, New Orleans. 

"... The book is as much saturated with the art musical as was that 
delightful book • Trilby ' with the art pictorial. Even the chapter headings are 
excerpts from some well-remembered and well-beloved master. It is a sym- 
phony in words with love for its theme, beautifully ornamented with the har- 
mony of emotion and has a finale radiant with peace, goodness, and wedded 
love."— Army and Navy Register. 
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